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LIFE  OF  A  SAILOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

And  oh  !  the  little  warlike  world  within  ! 
The  well-reeved  guns — the  netted  canopy — 
The  hoarse  command — the  busy  humming  din  ! 
When  at  a  word  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high, 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call — the  cheering  cry ! 

Childe  Harold. 

Lord  Byron  somewhere  says,  for  I  cannot  find 
it  just  now,  that  we  feel  a  remorse  at  leaving  even 
the  most  unpleasant  people,  after  having  been  ha- 
bituated to  their  society.  Some  of  the  Proverbs 
even  of  Solomon  admit  of  doubt  occasionally,  and 
therefore  the  law  of  Byron  may  be  sometimes 
questionable :  for  instance,  when  I  left  the  Are- 
thusa,  with  my  chest  and  hammock  in  the  stern- 
sheets  of  a  shore-boat,  I  so  soon  got  rid  of  the 
fond  feelings  of  regret  at  parting,  that,  before  the 
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boat  was  well  clear  of  the  counter,  I  gave  three 
cheers,  and  from  that  moment  to  this  never  cast 
eyes  upon  her  more. 

The  Menelaus  was  in  the  Sound :  she  was  one 
of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  navy;  and  those  who 
remember  poor  Peter  Parker,  remember  also  his 
worth,  and  how  qualified  he  was  to  be  the  captain 
of  so  fine  a  ship.  Every  thing  here  differed  from 
the  frigate  I  had  just  left ;  the  yards  of  the  ship 
were  painted  white  instead  of  black  ;  the  men 
wore  white  hats,  so  did  the  officers  ;  the  gaskets 
for  the  sails  were  covered  with  bleached  canvass ; 
the  mast-heads  were  white,  and,  as  for  blocks, 
one  might  as  well  have  looked  for  a  poodle  dog 
aloft  as  for  one  of  these  unsightly  facilitators  of 
work.  All  the  dingy  colours  of  the  Arethusa 
quarter-deck,  "  dock-yard  yellow,  made  more 
doubtful  from  a  flash  of  blue,"  were  exchanged 
for  green-painted  bulwarks,  decks  as  white  as 
snow,  officers  in  their  proper  uniforms — not  hob* 
bling  about  in  short  jackets  like  the  mate  of  a 
merchantman,  but  dressed  like  officers,  and  walk- 
ing as  such.  The  peculiar  strut  of  the  officer  of 
the  watch  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  author 
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of  Childe  Harold,  who  makes  honorable  mention 
of  it ;  indeed  any  man  with  eyes  in  his  head  would 
remark  the  consequential  air  with  which  the  lieu- 
tenant paces  the  deck,  with  his  glass  under  his 
arm,  and  with  his  eyes  constantly  employed  in 
watching  the  sails  and  the  compass,  the  weather 
and  the  horizon. 

We  were  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Sicily,  took  his  passage  in  the  fri- 
gate. To  this  nobleman  I  was  indebted  for  my 
removal  from  the  African  cruiser,  and  feel  a  grate- 
ful twitch  of  memory,  even  at  this  length  of  time, 
for  the  change  of  situation  he  occasioned. 

Captain  Parker  was  then  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age, — tall,  handsome,  and  well-propor- 
tioned ;  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen — brave  as  he  was  handsome, 
and,  like  the  brave,  always  generous.  He  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  as  I  was  introduced  to  him  by 
his  lordship  ;  and  I  dived  down  to  the  larboard 
berth,  and  joined  as  gallant  a  crew  of  young- 
sters as  ever  belonged  to  any  ship  in  his  majesty's 
service.     If  on  deck,  we  were  obliged  to  be  scru- 
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pulously  correct ;  for  Peter  used  to  say,  if  ever  he 
had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  a  sailor  for  being 
deficient  in  respect  to  a  midshipman — u  By  the 
god  of  war  (his  favorite  oath)  I  will  make  you 
touch  your  hat  to  a  midshipman's  coat,  if  it's 
hung   on    a  broomstick    to  dry:"  we    were  not 
quite  so  nice  below;  and  we  enjoyed  all  the  luxury 
of  a  republican  mess.     I  am  free  here  to  admit, 
that  if  republican  governments  are  no  better  than 
republican  messes — where  the  strongest  are  fed, 
and  the  weakest  starve — I  should  prefer  a  despo- 
tism in  the  shape  of  a  king  or  a  caterer.  Midship- 
men's berths  are  often  the  faithful  representations 
of  larger  societies  ;  sometimes  an  overgrown  bully 
becomes  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  good  things ; 
his  word  is  a  law,  and  when  he  feels  inclined  to 
alter  his  resolutions,  or  his  previous  regulations, 
he,  in  imitation  of  the  great  northern  overgrown 
bear,  issues  an  order  instead  of  an  ukase,  and  all 
the  previous  codes  become  a  dead  letter,  and  are 
pitched  under  the  table,  the  last  being  the  rule  by 
which   the    empire  and  the  mess  are   to  be  go- 
verned.    Then  it  is,  that  the  people  and  the  mid- 
shipmen feel  the  capricious  despotism,  and,  uniting 
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in  one  firm  body,  turn  the  one  to  the  right-about, 
and  institute  a  republic,  as  we  did  in  our  mess ;  or 
place  up  another  puppet,  to  be  removed  at  discre- 
tion, as  happened  with  the  poor  shoemaker  made 
dey  of  Algiers  ;  or,  a  king  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
people,  who  no  longer  acknowledge  even  the  name 
of  subjects,  and  make  the  monarch  bow  to  the 
mob,  as  the  Parisians  did — that  curious  anomaly, 
"the  citizen  king," — without  subjects,  and  wifh  a 
sovereign  people, — Louis-Philippe,  of  glorious  me- 
mory, king  of  the  French,  and  subject  of  the  mob. 
I  hate  politics,  as  I  hate  a  mob  government. 

We  sailed  a  few  days  afterwards  ;  the  ship  a 
very  paragon  of  good  discipline ;  for  her  former 
first-lieutenant,  now  Captain  Plumridge  (a  name 
well  known,  and  properly  appreciated  in  the  navy) 
had  left  her  in  as  high  order  as  ever  Main  waring, 
his  successor,  could  have  wished.  She  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism ;  the  watch 
was  made,  and  we  had  only  to  wind  it  up.  She 
really  did 

Walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seem'd  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Any  man  might  justly  have  been  proud  of  such  a 
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command ;  and  any  Englishman  might  have  felt 
a  glowing  satisfaction,  that,  generally  speaking, 
"of  such  was  the  British  navy." 

Our  crew  were  good,  and  mostly  able  seamen  ; 
and  when  they  were  mustered  at  divisions  in  their 
clean  white  frocks  and  trowsers,  towing  a  line 
along  the  deck,  they  looked  what  they  were, — (not 
like  some  soldiers  made  up  of  pads  and  pipe-clay,) 
a  hardy,  well-disciplined,  clean,  and  gallant  crew. 
The  different  evolutions  were  performed  almost  in 
silence,  and  with  wonderful  celerity  ;  no  harlequin 
at  Covent  Garden  could  make  a  greater  change 
more  apparently  instantaneously  than  Peter  could 
make,  and  shorten  sail.  We  felt  that  conscious 
security,  arising  from  well-placed  confidence,  so 
very  desirable  on  board  a  ship, — we  felt  we  had 
little  to  fear  from  an  adversary  of  our  own  size,  and 
that  we  could  baffle  a  superior  force,  or  the  elements, 
by  the  promptitude  and  skill  by  which  the  ship 
was  manoeuvred  or  conducted.  Captain  Parker's 
method  ought  to  be  held  up  for  universal  imitation  ; 
the  whole  style  of  his  ship  was  what  a  British  man- 
of-war  should  always  be  :  his  table  was  elegant,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  inferior  officers  was  upheld  by 
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the  constant  invitations  of  the  captain.  1  have 
always  remarked,  that  when  a  captain,  owing  to 
his  wife  and  large  family,  his  overdrawn  agent, 
and  his  slender  supplies,  is  obliged  to  live  upon 
the  ship's  allowance,  and  is  too  poor  to  see  his 
officers  occasionally,  that  his  ship  is  invariably  in 
bad  order;  the  men  and  the  officers  both  lose 
some  of  the  respect  due  to  him  :  and  if  that  is  once 
shaken,  no  power — no  strut — no  cat, — no  black 
list  can  restore  it.  It  is  the  distant  respect  to  the 
captain,  and  his  constant  wish  for  their  society, 
that  places  both  officers  and  captain  in  their  proper 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship's  company.  There 
is  a  distance  at  table  it  is  true  ;  but  when  a  gentle- 
man is  the  captain,  that  distance  is  not  cold  or 
over- formal,  but  of  that  kind  which  is  experienced 
by  a  new  acquaintance.  Every  captain  should 
remember  this  my  opinion —  "  No  man  can  be 
respected,  who  is  coarse  and  familiar  one  moment, 
and  distant  and  reserved  the  next." — Perhaps  some 
of  my  readers  might  have  accidentally  in  early 
life  copied  the  proverb,  "  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt." Therefore  it  will  be  found  that  a  captain 
is  more  beloved,  (he  must  be)  feared,    and  re- 
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spected,  when  he  keeps  himself  properly  aloof 
from  too  familiar  intercourse  with  his  officers  ;  and 
they  do  their  duty  with  more  activity  and  vigi- 
lance when  they  know  that  the  slightest  derelic- 
tion of  duty  will  subject  them  to  public  reproof, 
and  consequent  disgrace. 

Having  landed  Lord  William  and  his  suite  at 
Palermo,  we  repaired  to  Toulon,  off  which  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  (now  Lord  Exmouth)  was  cruising 
with  the  whole  fleet.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to 
see  our  ships  standing  close  to  the  enemy's  har- 
bour, and  manoeuvring  within  gun-shot  of  a  closely 
blockaded  and  superior  fleet :  there  the  hostile 
tricoloured  flag  was  displayed  from  fort  and  vessel ; 
but  ours  swept  the  sea,  and  floated  from  the  peaks 
of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  some  frigates,  and 
smaller  vessels,  almost  within  hail  of  the  enemy. 
"  The  British  Leopards  (as  Bonaparte  spitefully 
called  us)  were  chased  into  the  sea ;"  but  we  were 
sovereigns  on  that  sea,  and  dared  to  beard  the 
French  eagle  even  in  its'  cage — if  eagles  can  be 
bearded. 

Captain  Parker,  who  envied  Blackwood's  good 
luck,  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  two  fleets 
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together  at  Trafalgar,  always  muttered,  Cl  I  '11  do  it 
yet,  if  they  will  only  give  me  one  chance ;"  and 
perhaps  I  may  mention  one  or  two  desperate  at- 
tempts of  my  captain  to  add  additional  laurels  to 
our  naval  history. 

Sir  Edward  had  cruised  long  enough  to  practise 
his  fleet,  and,  as  the  winter  was  fast  approaching, 
the  signal  was  made — "  In  case  of  parting  com- 
pany, rendezvous  at  Port  Mahon."  The  Cura^oa, 
then  under  the  command  of  Captain  Tower ;  the 
Havannah,  under  Captain  Hamilton,  and  the  Me- 
nelaus  were  left  as  the  blockading  squadron ;  and 
however  much  all  captains  like  to  see  an  admiral 
steering  a  different  course  to  themselves,  yet,  on 
this  occasion,  the  lonely  appearance  of  the  three 
frigates,  the  knowledge  that  for  three  months  we 
were,  as  the  sailors  called  it,  "  To  polish  Cape 
Secie ;"  and  the  full  sail  of  the  fleet,  for  a  close 
harbour,  made  us  watch  the  last  flutter  of  the 
admiral's  flag  with  no  small  regret,  as  it  lessened 
in  the  distance. 

The  blockading  squadron  had  by  no  means  a 
very  enviable  situation, — constantly  exposed  to 
the   winter  gales,   daily  and   nightly  obliged  to 
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keep  a  most  vigilant  look-out,  always  within  ten 
or  twelve  miles  of  a  superior  enemy,  without 
much  chance  of  either  prize-money  or  fiesh  pro- 
visions, and  being  very  shortly  out  of  all  patience 
and  potatoes.  The  usual  business  of  standing  out 
at  sunset,  and  standing  in  every  morning,  watch- 
ing the  commodore  and  the  French  harbour,  soon 
sickened  us  of  the  station ;  in  fact,  we  were  sea-sick. 
To  relieve  this  irksome  sameness,  the  Havannah 
was  despatched  off  Marseilles  for  a  week;  and,  on 
her  return,  we  were  gratified  to  find  her  absence 
had  not  been  in  vain  :  she  had  made  one  good 
capture,  and  sent  her  in.  We  both  shared,  by 
agreement ;  and,  consequently,  the  news  was  well 
received  and  eagerly  communicated.  It  was  now 
our  turn,  and  we  directed  our  course  towards 
Corsica.  The  next  morning  thirty  small  vessels 
were  seen  running  along  shore,  and  immediately 
the  Menelaus  was  under  all  sail  in  chase.  On 
our  nearing  the  shore  the  poor  devils  of  French- 
men began  to  huddle  their  crafts  together,  like 
birds  on  the  approach  of  a  hawk ;  consequently 
they  impeded  their  progress,  as  one  vessel  took 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  her  nearest  ally ;  not 
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to  mention  running  foul  of  each  other  every  two 
minutes.  Our  first  shot,  which  struck  the  water 
close  to  the  outside  vessel,  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  "  stand"  of  the  small  fry.  The  wind  was 
fresh,  and  the  sea  running  pretty  high  ;  so  that 
only  one  of  the  vessels  became  a  prize,  the  rest 
being  destroyed  by  shot,  the  shore,  and  the  sea. 
In  the  evening,  owing  to  some  clumsiness  of  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  who  gave  the  frigate  stern- 
way  when  he  hove-to,  the  prize,  in  passing  within 
hail,  struck  against  the  counter,  and  foundered 
immediately.  The  crew  were  all  saved  ;  but  we 
had  nothing  left  for  our  morning's  trouble.  It 
was  a  good,  and  yet  a  bad  beginning ;  we  had 
broken  the  ice,  but  had  reaped  no  benefit  from  it. 
However,  we  were  not  long  in  "  making  amends 
for  past  miscarriage."  A  brig,  apparently  a  man- 
of-war,  was  discovered  running  along  shore  to- 
wards Toulon.  When  she  saw  us  between  her 
and  her  port,  she  anchored  under  a  small  bat- 
tery. The  wind  was  too  fresh  for  her  to  beat  to 
windward,  and  the  trial  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly fatal  for  the  brig ;  for,  independent  of 
our     advantage    of    sailing,    a     bobbing    head- 
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sea,  which  se*nds  a  brig  up  and  down  like  boys 
on  a  see-saw,  does  not  so  much  affect  a  longer 
and  a  heavier  vessel.  About  sunset  we  were 
within  gun-shot  of  the  chase,  and  made  an  instant 
attempt  to  convert  her  into  our  property,  by 
standing  in  with  the  frigate  ;  but  the  water  soon 
became  too  shallow,  and  we  hove- to.  In  the  mean 
time  neither  the  <?rew  nor  the  garrison  went  to 
sleep ;  the  greatest  possible  activity  was  discern- 
ible ;  and  they  seemed  securing  the  brig  with  as 
many  hawsers  as  would  have  warped  a  fleet  up 
Hamoaze.  When  the  sun  set  the  wind  died  away, 
and  left  us  in  a  nice  calm  sea  to  commence  offen- 
sive operations.  The  boats  were  hoisted  out  and 
armed,  the  officers  and  men  appointed,  for  all 
hands  volunteered ;  and  I  was  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  to  see  a  "  cut  out," — a  service,  with  the 
exception  of  a  "  forlorn  hope,"  unrivalled.  The 
enemy  we  knew  to  be  well  prepared ;  and,  from 
the  occasional  groups  seen  walking  towards  the 
battery,  we  knew  they  anticipated  our  attack,  and 
were  well  prepared  to  receive  us.  In  the  midship- 
men's berth  all  was  activity  and  energy;  every 
one  was  eager  apparently  to  share  the  danger ; 
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and  those  who  were  not  destined  to  go  took  spe- 
cial good  care  to  appear  annoyed,  and  to  manifest 
a  disregard  of  all  danger  likely  to  be  experienced. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  felt 
a  creeping  chill  through  all  my  veins.  No  man 
faces  a  service  like  the  present  without  some  little 
apprehension  ;  and  the  person  who  avers  that  such 
feelings  belong  not  to  him,  would  find  very  little 
credit  with  any  one  who  lived  and  served  through 
the  last  war.  Two  chances  arise ;  the  one,  of 
being  numbered  with  the  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  Gazette ;  the  other,  of  being  so  far  rewarded 
for  one's  valour,  as  to  have  on  every  future  oppor- 
tunity the  preference  of  being  shot  first,  or  se- 
lected to  risk  life  in  some  trivial  attack.  For  a 
time  I  hesitated  to  accept  of  the  proposition  of 
young  Martin,  which  was  to  stow  ourselves  away 
under  the  head-sheets  of  the  pinnace,  and  not  to 
appear  until  the  boats  had  left  the  ship.  Seeing 
him  resolved  to  share  the  enterprise,  my  courage 
was  excited  ;  and,  stealing  out  of  one  of  the  main- 
deck  ports,  we  slipped  unperceived  into  the  boat, 
placing  ourselves  under  the  care  of  the  bowmen, 
and    in    concealment     awaited     the     order     to 
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shove  off  with  boyish  impatience.  When  we  were 
some  distance  from  the  ship,  and  with  muffled 
oars  and  careful  pull  were  stealing  towards  the 
enemy,  Martin  and  myself  came  from  our  stow- 
hole,  and  took  up  our  situations  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  We  were  both  called  fools  for  our  pains, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  we  did  not  merit 
the  appellation ;  for,  in  the  navy,  a  man  has 
ample  opportunities  of  being  killed,  without  wan- 
tonly courting  the  danger. 

We  soon  neared  the  brig,  undiscovered  until 
pretty  close,  when  a  discharge  of  round  shot, 
grape,  and  cannister,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments in  the  minor  key  of  muskets  and  pistols, 
convinced  us  the  time  was  arrived  for  "  three 
cheers,  and  then  hurrah  !  for  the  first  on  board." 
We  did  give  three  cheers,  and  three  good  hearty 
cheers  they  were  ;  then  splash  went  the  oar,  the 
silence  of  the  still  night  being  broken  by  the  war 
cry  of  the  one,  and  the  firing  of  the  other  party. 
We  boarded  her  on  the  off-quarter ;  for  she  was 
broadside  on  to  the  battery  :  the  resistance  was 
trifling,  in  comparison  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
assault ;  and  in  two  minutes  the  last  Frenchman, 
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who  fought  like  a  tiger,  and  who  clung  to  his 
charge,  like  the  mate  of  the  deck  to  the  grog-tub, 
was  assisted  in  his  retreat  by  the  cockswain  of  the 
barge,  who,  damning  him  for  an  obstinate  brute, 
seized  him  in  his  arms  and  bundled  him  over- 
board. The  hawsers  were  cut ;  but  the  brig  was 
immovable  :  at  first  it  was  conjectured  she  was 
aground,  but  we  soon  discovered  it  was  a  chain  to 
the  battery  which  held  her  fast;  and  had  the 
lubberly  Frenchmen  hooked  her,  instead  of  lashing 
her  to  the  chain,  she  might  have  been  there  now, 
or  burnt  instead  of  captured.  The  seizings  of  the 
chain  being  cut,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
our  prize  afloat,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  under 
sail. 

While  we  were  close  to  the  battery,  every  shot 
went  over  us,  and  we  had  only  one  man  wounded 
from  the  musketry  ;  but  directly  we  began  to  draw 
off  the  shore,  assisted  by  a  light  wind,  hardly  a 
shot  missed  us.  Every  man  was  sent  down  below, 
except  the  helmsman,  who  was  the  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  boats ;  and  thus,  in  comparative 
security,  we  arrived  with  our  prize,  boats,  and 
men,  all  safe,  and  only  four  of  the.  last  wounded, 
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alongside  the  frigate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  the  full  of  hope,  misnamed  forlorn/'  on  shore, 
have  fearful  odds  to  contend  against ;  that  the 
chance  of  surviving  is  small  indeed,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  wound  beyond  a  doubt.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  service,  there  is  none  so  eminently 
dangerous  as  u  cutting  out ;"  one  chance  shot 
may  cut  the  boat  in  half ;  and  who  is  to  swim  with 
as  many  muskets,  swords,  and  pistols  lashed  to 
him,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  used  in  his  peregrina- 
tions against  wild  beasts  and  in  search  of  food. 
The  oars  may  be  destroyed,  and  then,  like  vin  or- 
dinaire, you  are  taken,  or  swallowed  at  discretion; 
and  now  that  steam  is  in  vogue,  woe  betide  the 
jolly  tars  who  face  the  smoke-jacks !  Alas  !  we 
have  only  the  remembrance  of  what  has  been  done : 
never  again  shall  we  be  able  to  blockade  a  fleet 
with  three  frigates ;  the  first  moderate  breeze  or 
calm  day,  and  the  whole  squadron  would  be  cap- 
tured. In  short,  whenever  it  does  please  our  pre- 
cious ministry  to  favor  us  with  another  war,  the 
whole  service  must  be  altered  ;  smoke  must  supply 
the  place  of  sweeps,  and  steam  be  used  instead  of 
shots. 
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As  in  the  above  description  our  "  cut  out "  had 
little  to  do  with  the  shore,  I  will  venture  another 
affair,  which  will  show  how  amphibious  a  ship's 
crew  may  be,  and  that  we  were  not  only  pretty 
fierce  antagonists  on  board,  but  that,  on  emergen- 
cies, we  could  march  and  countermarch  on  shore, 
to  the  no  small  mortification  of  our  foes. 

We  were  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  had 
been  very  unsuccessful  in  the  way  of  captures  ; 
our  martial  ardor,  or  empty  pockets,  had  called 
into  existence  the  desire  of  glory  or  gain.  No 
doubt  glory  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  honor  will 
not  mend  a  broken  leg ;  whereas  gain  will  pay  the 
apothecary's  bill.  I  merely  mention  this,  because 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  honor  and  glory,  and 
such  like,  and  no  one  is  candid  enough  to  say  that 
lucre — vile,  filthy  lucre,  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  business ;  but  we  "  sea  attorneys "  know 
better.  I  have  known  the  prize-money  shared  in 
imagination,  previous  to  the  capture,  and  honor 
and  glory  never  mentioned  in  the  calculation.  In 
Porto  Ercole  (the  name  may  indicate  its  strength) 
we  saw  a  brig  and  a  few  merchant-ships  at 
anchor:  the  brig  was  painted  with  black  sides  and 
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red  port-holes,  eight  of  a  side,  riding  in  the  centre 
of  the  harbour,  and  to  all  appearances  ready  for 
sea.  This  was  quite  enough  for  Sir  Peter  Parker ; 
he  resolved  to  have  her ;  and  as  the  case  was  des- 
perate, he  determined  to  take  the  command  of  the 
boats  himself — a  veiy  foolish  and  a  very  unjust 
thing  to  do,  inasmuch  as  no  superiority  of  rank 
can  be  gained  by  the  captain,  and  first-lieutenants 
of  frigates  are  generally  old  enough  for  grand- 
fathers, and  have  no  chance  of  promotion  from 
parliamentary  interest,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  first-lieutenants  :  their  only  hope  is  in  an 
affray  of  this  kind, — a  well-written  dispatch,  and 
a  warm  recommendation :  besides,  it  is  hard  to  be 
deprived  of  the  equal  chance  of  being  either  killed 
or  promoted. 

On  the  right  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  strong 
battery,  which  commands  the  anchorage,  and  on 
the  left  a  regular  citadel  overlooks  the  roadstead 
and  protects  the  town  :  the  small  vessels  in  these 
close  harbours  always  lie  alongside  the  pier,  and 
very  much  screen  the  town  from  general  view.  We 
were  as  ignorant  as  unborn  babes  of  the  force  of 
the  garrison  ;  our  eyes  were  directed  to  the  brig, 
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and  not  to  the  battery.  We  were  not  quite  such 
fools  as  to  make  an  attempt  the  night  of  the  dis- 
covery ;  therefore,  as  if  we  had  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  security  of  the  port,  we  tacked  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  The  next  day  was  a  busy  day 
on  board ;  the  marines  were  under  arms,  and 
marched  and  countermarched  about  the  decks, 
formed  into  hollow  squares,  and  charged  about  the 
ship,  to  the  no  small  danger  and  annoyance  of  the 
quiet  twisters  of  rope-yarns ;  the  small-arm  men 
fired  at  a  target,  which  they  did  not  much  injure ; 
the  boats  were  put  in  order  and  readiness  ;  swords 
were  polished,  pistols  prepared,  and  boarding- 
pikes  examined.  Towards  evening  we  stood  in, 
and  made  the  land  just  at  dusk.  At  ten  o'clock 
we  were  off  the  harbour's  mouth,  the  boats  out, 
manned,  and  armed,  Sir  Peter  in  his  gig,  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole ;  while  the  marines  were  des- 
tined for  separate  service,  under  as  brave  a  soldier 
as  ever  marched  to  victory,  Lieutenant  Banyan. 
I  was  ordered  this  time,  having  gone  without  being 
ordered  before,  to  land  the  marines  on  a  low  point 
on  the  right-hand  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to 
keep  in  readiness  to  re-embark  them  at  a  moment's 
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warning.  The  enemy  were  fairly  off  their  guard  ; 
never  dreaming  we  were  near  the  harbour  ;  and 
thus  we  landed  unobserved,  sheltering  the  boats 
under  some  hanging  trees,  which  most  conveni- 
ently grew  for  our  concealment.  The  marines, 
thirty  in  number,  were  silently  formed,  and 
marched  off ;  and,  as  I  thought  the  cockswain 
would  take  care  of  the  boat  quite  as  well  as  I 
could,  I  took  the  liberty  of  leaving  my  post,  (for 
which  the  administration  of  the  cat  would  have 
been  a  proper  reward,)  and  marched  away  with 
our  land  army.  We  were  desired  to  seize  the 
fort,  then  throw  up  a  rocket ;  upon  which  signal 
Sir  Peter  Parker  and  the  division  of  boats  under 
his  command  were-  to  capture  the  brig,  while  the 
marines  turned  the  guns  of  the  battery  against  the 
town  and  the  citadel.  We  had  not  advanced  two 
hundred  paces  when  one  of  our  small  party  de- 
clared he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses :  the  word 
"  cavalry"  gave  a  sudden  panic,  and  immediately 
those  in  the  rear  turned  round  and  betook  them- 
selves to  flight.  The  second-lieutenant  of  marines, 
a  gentleman  who  tied  a  wet  towel  round  his  head 
of  a  night  to  make  his  hair  curl,  and  whose  cou- 
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rage  was  proof  against  his  hair  standing  an  end, 
declared  he  would  run  the  next  man  through  the 
body  who  attempted  to  retreat ;  and  one  unfor- 
tunate fellow,  who  considered  the  chance  of  the 
lieutenant's  sword  preferable  to  the  hostile  sabres 
of  the  cavalry,  was  run  through  the  arm,  as  he 
attempted  to  pass  his  officer.  This  stopped  the 
rest ;  order  was  restored,  and  we  continued  our 
march  with  only  fifteen  men,  one  half  having  re- 
treated without  orders.  Banyan  never  heeded  the 
loss  of  his  coward  gang  the  least,  but  whispered 
his  confidence  to  the  remainder,  and  marched  by 
their  side.  Suddenly  the  alarmed  sentinel  of  the 
battery  gave  the  challenge, — "  Qui  va  Id?"  which 
was  answered  by  a  marine  of  the  name  of  Abraham 

Hooper,  who  called  out,  "  Oh  !  d your  lingo  ; 

show  us  the  battery."  No  electric  spark  ever  ran 
quicker  along  a  conductor,  than  these  words  did 
through  our  army.  The  sentinel  fired  his  musket, 
the  fort  was  instantly  alarmed,  and  we  found 
ourselves  directly  over  it.  Banyan  called  out, 
"  Charge  !"  and  down  the  slope  we  ran,  bundled 
somehow  into  the  battery,  and  long  before  the  offi- 
cer could  put  on  his  coat,  for  he  was  in  bed,  we 
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were  in  possession.  One  of  the  marines,  whose 
duty  was  to  spike  the  guns  which  did  not  look 
towards  the  town,  was  actually  on  one  of  the  guns 
before  the  Frenchmen  had  left  it.  The  rocket  was 
thrown  up,  and  answered  by  three  cheers ;  the 
town  and  citadel  were  instantly  in  commotion, 
and  guns  and  voices  startled  the  drowsy  from  their 
beds.  The  brig  was  captured  before  the  crew  had 
the  smallest  idea  of  their  danger,  and  the  cheers 
from  her  were  answered  by  us  on  shore.  Our 
launch,  with  a  twenty-four  pounder,  had  been  ju- 
diciously placed  in  such  a  direction  as  to  draw  the 
fire  of  the  citadel  from  the  brig,  and  thus  leave 
the  captors  at  liberty  to  get  her  under  weigh  par- 
tially unmolested.  Sir  Peter  jumped  along  the 
jib-boom  to  loosen  the  sail,  when  a  shot  cut  the 
foot-rope  away,  and  the  captain  would  have  been 
overboard  had  he  not  been  a  sailor,  every  finger  of 
whose  hands  aloft  becomes  a  fish-hook.  Some 
fool  called  out — "  There,  the  captain's  killed!" 
but  he  soon  set  that  to  rights,  by  answering,  "that 
he  was  worth  two  dead  men  as  yet,  and  was  un- 
touched." When  we  saw  the  brig  under  sail,  we 
spiked  the  rest  of  the  guns,  threw  them  and  their 
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carriages  over  the  parapets,  did  as  much  mischief 
as  time  would  allow,  made  good  our  retreat,  em- 
barked, and  went  to  assist  in  towing  the  brig.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  cutter  had  attempted  the  cap- 
ture of  another  vessel,  which  looked  invitingly- 
large,  and  was  moored  alongside  the  jetty  ;  but  a 
division  of  French  troops  soon  foiled  the  attack, 
and  left  one  or  two  men  dead  in  our  boats. 

The  brig  was  now  ours,  and  out  of  the  harbour, 
when  a  round  shot  struck  the  starboard  oars  of  the 
pinnace,  about  a  foot  outside  of  the  rowlocks,  and 
carried  away  six  of  them ;  this  for  a  while  retarded 
the  tow  ;  but  the  launch  and  cutter  coming  to  our 
assistance,  we  soon  had  the  prize  in  security.  The 
last  round  of  grape  which  was  fired  was  near-hand 
robbing  us  of  our  captain;  one  of  the  shot  entered 
the  gig  in  which  he  had  just  placed  himself,  and 
was  picked  up  between  his  feet.  The  St.  Joseph 
had  soon  an  English  crew  on  board,  and  that 
night  made  sail  for  Malta.  This  was  *a  gallant 
business !  it  was  hastily  planned,  and  daringly 
executed  ;  and  our  loss  trivial  when  opposed  to 
the  number  of  our  enemies,  their  situation,  and 
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constant  vigilance.  The  security  of  the  harbour 
was  so  well  known  to  our  fleet,  that  the  admiral 
and  many  of  the  officers  imagined  we  had  mistaken 
the  port,  as  two  of  our  frigates  had  been  very 
severely  handled  in  a  similar  affair  a  month  pre- 
vious to  our  attack. 

Those  were  the  good  old  days  of  honor  and 
glory :  if  a  beardless  boy  did  command  a  ship,  he 
had  often  his  chance  of  death,  and  not  like  some 
of  the  peace-bred  officers  who  never  heard  the 
whiz  of  a  shot,  or  the  whistle  of  a  musket-ball  in 
their  lives  ;  but  who  have  been  placed  at  the 
College  by  the  first  lord,  promoted  on  the  expi- 
ration of  their  time,  and  who  know  about  as  much 
of  naval  tactics  as  a  dog  does  of  the  manual  exer- 
cise. It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  very  valuable 
lives  were  lost  during  the  war,  in  the  species  of 
annoyance  to  our  enemies  above  mentioned ;  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  preservation  of  life  did  not  predominate  over 
the  desire  of  riches.  On  one  occasion  we  cut  out, 
near  Terracina,  a  poor  miserable  settee,  evidently 
without  a  cargo,  and  the  whole  value  of  which 
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did  not  amount  to  600  dollars ;  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty  we  lost  three  men,  besides  having 
four  wounded.     The    annoyance   caused   to  the 
enemy  is  not  proportionate  to  the  loss    experi- 
enced ;  and  when  there  is  a  probability  of  that 
being  the  case,  the  desperate  service  ought  never 
to  be  resorted  to.    The  most  gallant  action  of  this 
kind  on  record,  is  where  Sir  Edward  Hamilton, 
with  merely  the  boats  of  one  frigate,  cut  out  a 
larger  frigate  from  one  of  the  closest  harbours  in 
the  world  (Puerto  Cabello),  or  Hair  Harbour,  so 
called  for  the  natural  security  of  the  port,  imply- 
ing that  a  hair  would  hold  the  ship.     Every  ship 
during  the  war  was  more  or  less  engaged  in  these 
offensive  operations,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  promotion  and   emulation.     Now   this  is  all 
over — steam  !  steam  ! — stand  clear  of  the  paddle- 
box — we  shall  see  a  most  glorious  change  next 
war ;   and  whether  beneficial  or  not  to  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  time  alone  will  prove;  certain  it  is, 
that  every  fleet  must  have  two  or  three  soot-barges 
in    attendance.     And   no  one  will  dispute  that, 
although  our  naval  experience  may  be  not  half  so 

VOL.    II.  b 
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valuable  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  yet  that,  upon  the 
whole,  fewer  lives  will  be  lost,  and  many  benefits 
will  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  smoke- 
jacks. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic, 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 

Like  hail — to  make  a  bloody  diuretic : 
Mortality  !  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills. 

Don  Juan. 

No  man  could  exist  six  months,  blockading  an 
enemy's  fleet,  without  fresh  provisions,  or  a  change 
of  scene.  As  we  were  not  very  often  blessed  with 
the  former,  we  seized  every  opportunity  of  court- 
ing the  latter ;  and  thus  we  often  found  ourselves 
in  desperate  scrapes,  from  which  nothing  but  most 
desperate  courage  could  have  extricated  us. 
We  were  for  a  few  days  left  to  blockade  the 
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French  fleet;  a  circumstance  alone  sufficient  to 
have  kept  us  quiet,  and  which  ought  to  have  been 
our  safeguard  against  any  wanton  attacks  on  the 
enemy ;  for  had  we  been  captured,  the  enemy's 
fleet  might  have  put  to  sea,  and  sailed  round  the 
world  before  they  could  have  been  tracked.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  with  a  freshening  breeze  from 
the  eastward,  when  we  espied  a  frigate  and  a 
store-ship  running  down  by  the  "  Little  Pass," 
endeavouring  to  get  into  Toulon.  We  immediately 
made  sail  to  windward  with  the  intention  of  cut- 
ting them  off,  if  possible,  or  at  any  rate  honoring 
them  with  a  salute,  Turkish  fashion — with  the 
guns  shotted.  No  sooner  did  the  enemy's  frigate 
descry  us  in  full  sail  on  a  wind,  than  she  hauled 
up  on  the  larboard  tack  under  easy  sail,  standing 
with  her  head  off  shore.  Our  plan  was  made 
known  by  signal  to  the  French  fleet ;.  and  shortly 
afterwards  we  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  thir- 
teen sail  of  the  line  standing  out  of  the  harbour, 
while  a  division  consisting  of  two  line-of-battle 
ships  and  three  frigates  formed  the  in-shore 
squadron,  and  remained  under  easy  sail  to  wind- 
ward of  the  harbour.   When  the  frigate  perceived 
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her  friends  well  clear  of  the  port,  she  bore  up 
under  her  topsails,  keeping  as  close  as  prudence 
would  allow  to  the  shore.  We  now  edged  away 
a  point,  and,  running  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots, 
were  soon  within  gun-shot  of  our  opponent.  The 
hostile  flags  were  both  displayed,  and  a  very 
pretty  forenoon's  entertainment  seemed  about  to 
commence.  The  batteries  on  shore  began  the 
engagement,  we  being  about  point-blank  dis- 
tance. The  first  shot  went  through  the  fore-top- 
mast, about  three  feet  above  the  cap,  cutting  it 
nearly  in  half.  The  fore-top-gallant  sail  was  in- 
stantly handed  ;  the  jib  hauled  down,  and  the  fore- 
topsail  lowered ;  capstan  bars  were  handed  aloft 
for  fishes,  and  men  set  to  work  to  remedy  the 
misfortune.  The  enemy's  frigate  gave  three  very 
good  cheers ;  and  followed  up  the  noise  by  a 
broadside,  which,  far  from  being  well  directed,  was 
only  a  loss  of  powder  and  shot.  We  were  now 
within  pistol-shot,  which  looks,  at  sea,  like  Bob 
Acres  fighting  in  a  sentry-box,  a  great  deal  too 
close  to  be  pleasant ;  when  we  bore  round  up, 
commenced  the  action  on  our  side,  and  very 
shortly  saw  our  opponent's  main-topsail  come  down 
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by  the  run,  and  his  peak,  ensign  and  all,  swinging 
about  like  a  broken  arm.  We  were  within  hail, 
and  hammering  away  in  the  most  Christian-like 
manner,  when  the  master  reported  that  the  French 
fleet  had  tacked,  and  that  the  van  ship  looked  to 
windward  of  us.  A  prudent  man  would  have  in- 
stantly desisted  from  further  offensive  operations, 
and  only  thought  of  a  speedy  retreat :  not  so  Sir 
Peter  Parker :  he  was  resolved  to  have  a  continua- 
tion of  the  tragedy,  and  interrupted  the  cautious 
suggestions  of  old  Soundings,  with,  "  Another 
broadside,  my  lads  :  be  steady,  and  take  good  aim. 
That 's  all  right — let  the  smoke  clear  away. " — ■ '  We 
must  really  wear,  sir,"  said  the  master,  "  for,  inde- 
pendent of  being  in  shoal  water,  we  never  can  pass 
to  windward  of  the  enemy's  line ;  and  we  cannot 
run  between  them  and  the  shore,  for  that  in-shore 
squadron." — "  One  more  broadside,  and  then  stand 
by  to  board,"  was  the  only  answer.  Sir  Peter's 
guardian  angel  interposed,  and  took  the  film  of 
glory  from  his  eyes,  showing  him  his  inevitable 
ruin  in  the  perseverance  of  his  plan.  We  wore 
and  stood  out  to  sea ;  the  French  frigate  again 
cheering,    the   batteries   firing,    and   we  for  the 
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moment  quieted.  To  hug  the  wind,  and  give  the 
enemy  a  windward  chase,  was  impossible;  we 
could  neither  carry  jib  or  fore-topsail ;  the  breeze 
was  freshening  fast,  and  the  fishes  in  the  shape  of 
capstan  bars  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  sup- 
port the  mast :  our  damages  otherwise  were  trifling, 
being  mostly  confined  to  the  running  rigging, 
which  was  shortly  spliced  and  re-rove,  or  one  or 
two  holes  in  the  sails.  We  had  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  steer  boldly  for  the  van  ship  of  the 
enemy's  line,  say  our  prayers,  and  pack  up  for  a 
French  prison.  As  for  hope,  we  had  none.  A  single 
frigate  to  face  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  amongst 
which  were  three  three-deckers,  besides  an  in-shore 
squadron,  all  ready  to  pick  up  the  wounded  bird, 
if  it  should  happen  to  fly  past  the  line  of  fire  ; 
something  like  pigeon-shooting,  where,  if  the 
pigeon  is  missed  by  the  man  in,  about  a  thousand 
stragglers  take  the  liberty  of  knocking  it  down. 

1  was  quartered  at  the  eight  after-guns  on  the 
main-deck,  and  therefore  I  had  the  entree  of  the 
captain's  cabin,  or  rather  the  privilege  of  walking 
where  the  cabin  did  exist.  My  attention  was 
awakened  by  the  presence  of  the  captain ;  for  I 
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had  been  looking  out  of  the  stern-windows  at 
our  late  antagonist,  who,  while  he  directed  his 
course  into  Toulon,  continued  to  direct  his  broad- 
side at  us.  Sir  Peter  called  his  clerk,  destroyed 
his  private  letters  ;  placed  the  signals  in  the 
leaded  box,  ready  to  be  thrown  overboard ;  looked 
round  the  quarters  quite  unconcerned  ;  and  having 
cast  his  eyes  over  some  private  memorandums, 
walked  on  deck  as  leisurely  as  if  he  had  a  pros- 
pect of  saving  the  frigate.  Very  differently  did  we 
behave.  My  companion  at  quarters  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  Verdun,  and  began  to  recall  to  his 
memory  all  the  privations  and  fatigues  he  had 
undergone.  "  Put  on  your  thickest  shoes,  my 
lad,"  said  he  to  me ;  "  two  pair  of  stockings,  and 
an  extra  shirt:  make  your  mind  up  to  stretch 
your  legs,  for  you  '11  be  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  all  in 
a  line  like  a  file  of  soldiers  ;  and,  trot  or  gallop, 
you  must  trot  and  gallop  too ;  no  chance  of  an 
escape;  gendarmerie  before,  behind,  right  and 
left — no  pity  for  youngsters.  Stop  when  the 
horses  stop.  As  for  money,  that  would  be  ser- 
viceable, if  they  would  let  you  keep  it;  but 
money  is  a  golden  key  too  likely  to  fit  any  lock  : 
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besides,    plunder   is    proverbial    in    the    French 
navy." 

The  crew,  who  overheard  these  pleasant  inti- 
mations, caught  the  alarm,  and  ventured  to  ex- 
change ideas  in  the  following  tone :  "  No  more 
Common-Hard  or  North-Corner  hops  for  my  Poll 
and  me.  Caughtupon  a  clinch  here,  and  no  knife 
to  cut  the  seizings.  I  say,  Tom,  can  you  palley- 
vous  ?  for  these  outlandish  lubbers  can't  speak 
our  lingo.  My  eyes  and  limbs,  if  I  would  not 
sooner  see  the  barkey  sink  under  us,  than  see  that 
striped  rag  over  our  jack.  It  must  blow  great  guns 
and  muskets  to  blow  us  clear  of  these  mounseers 
this  time  !" 

The  private  signals  were  placed  on  the  capstan, 
and  Sir  Peter  took  up  his  position  on  the  carro- 
nade  slide  on  the  larboard  side,  abreast  of  the 
wheel.  The  men  all  stood  to  their  quarters,  and 
the  minute  rapidly  approached  which  was  to 
decide  our  fate.  We  were  within  about  two  miles 
of  our  adversaries  when  the  leading  ship  tacked 
and  shortened  sail.  This  was  followed ,  by  the 
whole  fleet,  which  tacked  in  succession,  and 
brought  their  rear  ship  as  our  nearest  opponent. 
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As  we  were  obliged  to  steer  about  a  point  and  a 
half  from  the  wind,  the  French  line  looked  to 
windward  of  us,  and  we  were  sailing  upon  that 
angle  which  would  have   brought  us  exactly  in 
contact  with  the  centre  ship.     We  were  about  a 
mile  distant  from   the  sternmost  ship,  when  the 
French  fleet  edged  away,  and  steered  on  a  parallel 
with  us.   To  have  borne  up  would  have  been  mad- 
ness, because  the  whole  line  would  have  been  out- 
side of  us,  and  might  have  run  us  either  on  shore 
or  on  board,  as  they  thought  best.     Our  enemies 
being   under   their   topsails  and  jib,    progressed 
about  five   knots   through  the  water,  while  the 
Menelaus,   being  under  all  sail  she  could  bear, 
was  advancing  at  the  rate  of  nine.     We  were  now 
a  long  pistol-shot  distant,  and  abreast  of  the  ene- 
my's rear  ship.     Calmly  did  we  stand  the  broad- 
side of  her — to  return  it  was  useless ;  besides, 
firing  puts  down  the  wind,  and  the  harder  it  blew 
the  better  for  us.    We  passed  ship  after  ship,  each 
firing  as  we  came  abreast,  and  each  ceasing  when 
her  second  ahead  commenced.     Had  they  made 
more  sail,  and  luffed  to  the  wind,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  saved  us — the  capture  was  ine- 
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vitable.  At  last  we  came  alongside  of  the  head- 
most ship.  Hope  now  began  to  dawn  ;  provided 
our  masts  escaped,  we  had  a  chance  of  escape. 
Not  a  word  was  heard  on  board  the  Menelaus  as 
the  broadside  of  this  eighty-gun  ship  whistled 
over  our  heads.  The  master  himself  was  steering 
the  ship  with  the  steadiness  of  a  fearless  sailor, 
determined  not  to  lose  an  inch  of  ground,  and  we 
had  passed  the  beam  of  the  enemy  before  he 
relinquished  the  helm  to  the  quarter-master.  At 
this  moment  the  enemy  ceased  firing,  and  the 
whole  fleet  began  to  make  all  sail  in  chase.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  had  just  awakened  to  a  reality 
scarcely  conceivable — that  their  enemies  were 
slipping  through  their  fingers,  merely  from  want 
of  common  energy  in  closing  their  hands.  We 
edged  away  about  a  point,  in  order  to  get  right 
ahead  of  our  antagonist ;  which  having  effected, 
we  began  to  fire  our  stern- chasers,  in  hopes  of 
wounding  a  spar  of  the  eighty-gun  ship.  As  how- 
ever the  weight  aft  did  not  assist  our  speed,  but 
had  evidently  altered  the  trim  for  the  worse,  the 
guns  were  removed  to  their  proper  stations ;  the 
men  were  directed  to  lie  down  at  their  quarters  ; 
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and  very  shortly  we,  thanks  to  the  long  legs  of 
the  frigate,  were  a  mile  and  more  ahead  of  our 
enemies. 

As  nothing  but  the  greatest  good  fortune  had 
kept  the  fore-top-mast  standing,  which  now  began 
to  complain  in  consequence  of  the  increased  force 
of  the  wind,  we  edged  away  about  two  points 
more  ;  and  the  soi-discwt  sailors  of  France,  instead 
of  bearing  up  and  cutting  us  off  at  an  angle,  or 
nearing  us  again,  which  they  must  have  done  by 
this  simple  evolution,  kept  on  the  same  course 
until  in  our  wake,  and  then  edged  away  in  chase. 
By  following  this  plan,  we  shortly  were  sailing 
right  before  the  wind,  and  began  immediately  to 
shift  the  fore-top-mast,  keeping  all  our  stud- 
ding-sails upon  the  mainmast.  This  was  our  worst 
point  of  sailing,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  two 
leading  ships  of  the  enemy's  line  closed  us  a  little. 
We  were  by  no  means  out  of  the  scrape,  and  all 
our  activity  was  required  to  get  ready  for  making 
more  sail.  It  was  magic  to  our  enemies.  We  had 
another  fore-top-mast,  and  all  a-taunt  forward 
with  the  sails  set,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  ;  on 
seeing  which  the  French  fleet  hauled  to  the  wind 
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on   the   larboard  tack,   then    tacked    and    stood 
towards  Toulon. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  Sir  Peter  Parker 
had  had  enough  of  battles  and  of  blows  for  one 
day ;  but  no !  the  hands  were  turned  up,  "  reef 
topsails."  Two  reefs  taken  in,  and  we  in  chase. 
We  soon  got  a  very  nice  situation  on  the  lee  quar- 
ter of  the  sternmost  ship,  and  hammered  away  at 
her  until  we  had  made  some  few  holes  in  her  sails 
and  hull.  Suddenly,  however,  the  French  fleet 
bore  up ;  and  we,  like  good  boys,  did  the  same. 
Had  they  followed  us  then,  they  would  have 
caught  us ;  but  we  never  could  entice  the  fleet  to 
leeward  of  the  port,  for  it  blew  fresh,  and  looked 
like  an  approaching  gale ;  in  which  case  an  acci- 
dent might  have  brought  our  fleet  out  before  the 
French  could  have  reached  their  port.  Gales 
sometimes  blow  for  three  weeks  off  Toulon. 

The  English  newspapers  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  what  never  occurred  ;  mentioning  that  the  Me- 
nelaus  had  been  dismasted  by  two  French  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  had  been  rescued  and  towed  into 
Minorca  by  two  ships  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell's 
division  ;  and  that  the  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  half  the  ship's  company  in  number. 
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Strange  as  it  may  appear,  not  one  shot  of  the 
French  line  hulled  us.  We  had  a  hole  or  two  aloft ; 
but  we  were  in  as  ready  a  state  for  any  evolution 
(saving  the  fore-top-mast)  when  we  bore  up,  as 
we  were  when  we  first  stood  in  to  attack  the 
frigate  and  store-ship.  With  what  sincere  plea- 
sure did  I  hear  the  retreat  beat  after  the  guns 
were  secured,  the  enemy  in  harbour,  and  we  left 
again  the  only  desolate  ship  on  the  station !  It 
was  an  escape  amounting  to  a  miracle. 

These  little  brushes  kept  the  cobwebs  of  discon- 
tent from  being  spun  upon  our  minds  ;  and,  with 
these  exceptions,  our  lives  were  passed  in  horrid 
monotony.  At  sunrise  the  usual  careful  look-out, 
to  see  no  ships  were  outside  of  us,  and  the  coast 
clear ;  the  same  muster  at  nine  o'clock,  to  see  the 
arms  clean  as  well  as  the  men ;  the  tack  in-shore 
and  out  again ;  dinner  ;  quarters  ;  pipe  the  ham- 
mocks down,  and  turn  in.  Perhaps  at  eight 
o'clock  a  fiddle  and  a  dance — a  bull  dance.  Now 
and  then  a  group  of  sailors  in  the  forecastle 
twisted  the  long  yarn  of  an  improbable  adventure, 
of  which  kind  the  author  of  Sailors  and  Saints  has 
given  some  splendid  interesting  examples  ;  or 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night  by  one  of  the  many 
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songs  which  have  so  much  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  courage  and  the  fancy  of  the  seamen ; 
and  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  others  an  ardent  , 
wish  to  be  serviceable  to  their  country,  on  their 
country's  element — the  sea. 

How  much,  how  very  much  is  the  nation  in- 
debted to  Dibdin !  His  songs  are  made  for  sai- 
lors, and  breathe  the  very  inspiration  they  re- 
quire. It  is  true,  in  many  of  the  nautical  phrases 
he  has  erred ;  but  Jack  sets  all  that  to  rights, 
without  much  regard  to  harmony  of  versification 
or  elegance  of  diction. 

Of  all  bipeds  the  sailor  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary. His,  although  an  ever-changing  life,  is 
seldom  altered.  He  changes  the  climate  and  the 
station,  but  his  home  is  the  ship  ;  the  discipline 
always  the  same ;  and  the  land,  which  is  greeted 
with  such  raptures  by  a  voyager  from  a  distant 
country,  offers  no  recreation  or  gratification  be- 
yond some  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  His  work, 
his  time,  is  for  ever  required  on  board ;  and,  du- 
ring the  war,  such  was  the  fear  of  desertion,  that 
few  captains  allowed  their  men  the  liberty  to  be 
absent  for  twenty-four  hours,  excepting  in  places 
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like  Minorca,  which  offered  few  opportunities  for 
escaping.  But  the  sailor  is,  or  looks  to  be, 
always  happy  and  contented ;  and  to  see  the 
rough  tars  dancing  with  one  another  to  the  miser- 
able scrape  of  a  fiddle,  or  the  more  inharmonious 
music  of  the  fife  and  drum,  one  could  scarcely 
credit  but  a  ship  was  the  abode  of  happiness  and 
contentment;  that  the  sailor  knew  no  other  joy 
but  that  of  a  dance  or  a  song  ;  and  that  his  heart, 
however  much  it  might  have  been  pledged  to  his 
darling  inconstant  girl  at  the  back  of  the  Point  at 
Portsmouth,  was,  in  reality,  on  board  the  ship, 
devoted  to  his  duty,  his  king,  and  his  country. 
That  the  denial  of  recreation  has  unfortunately 
occasioned  the  loss  of  many  very  valuable  seamen, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  I  have  ever  found  it  the 
case,  that  the  captain  most  liberal  of  leave  to  his 
ship's  company  was  always  most  likely  to  retain 
the  really  good  man.  Now  that  a  part  of  the  pay 
is  given  to  the  sailor  when  abroad,  there  ought  to 
be  some  order  to  force  the  captains  to  grant  the 
necessary  recreation,  which  would  save  very  la- 
mentable exhibitions  in  the  shape  of  punishments, 
arising  either  from  endeavours  to  desert,  or  from 
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crimes  ruinous  to  health  and  morality,  and  con- 
trary to  all  laws  human  and  divine. 

The  relation  of  battles  is  seldom  very  agreeable, 
principally  because  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  com- 
prehend them.  The  panorama  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  would  have  done  just  as  well  for  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  ;  and  I  never  look  at  a  plate  of 
Trafalgar  without  thinking  that  it  would  do  for  any 
other  naval  action — that  is,  in  the  eye  of  a  land- 
man. I  must  however  indulge  myself,  at  least, 
by  the  account  of  a  skirmish  on  shore,  in  which 
some  of  those  touching  scenes  occurred,  over 
which  the  mind  delights  to  wander,  and  Memory 
confers  a  favor  when  she  recalls  them  into  exist- 
ence. 

We  were  about  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Marseilles,  when  we  saw  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  a 
narrow  bay.  Prize-money  to  a  sailor  is  like  blood 
to  a  blood-hound  ;  once  tasted,  never  relinquished, 
unless  indeed  superior  force  interfere.  To  see 
this  little  vessel,  small  as  she  was,  and  to  know 
that  a  certain  sum,  however  insignificant,  would 
result  from  her  capture,  were  sufficient  excite- 
ments.    Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  closely  watched 
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the  position  of  this  miserable  settee,  and  who  had 
satisfied  himself  of  her  very  defenceless  situation, 
manned  the  boats,  and  desired  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants to  bring  out  the  prize,  for  so  we  named 
her,  long  before  we  had  her.  On  this  expedition 
we  had  only  three  boats  employed ;  for,  as  we 
could  not  distinguish  the  slightest  fortification,  or 
any  thing  like  a  battery,  or  numerous  men  assem- 
bled, the  small  force  was  deemed  amply  sufficient, 
and  we  left  the  ship  just  as  certain  of  a  bloodless 
prize  as  we  were  of  our  existence.  Three  marines 
had  been  placed  in  each  boat,  in  order  to  attract 
notice,  in  the  event  of  one  or  two  French  soldiers 
being  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  approached  the 
land  about  noon,  and  shortly  were  within  pistol- 
shot.  It  was  a  fine  calm  day,  the  shore  looking 
attractive  beyond  measure  to  our  long-wandering 
eyes ;  the  wood  which  overhung  the  right-hand 
entrance  of  the  bay  cast  a  calm  and  beautiful 
shade  over  the  landscape.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  bay  stood  a  low  hut,  which  could  scarcely  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  cottage,  near  which  an 
old  woman  sat  spinning,  and  who  continued  her 
toil  without  bestowing  the  slightest  notice  on  the 
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approach  of  her  nation's  enemies.  It  was  a  dead 
calm,  and  "  ocean  slumbered  like  an  unweaned 
child/'  The  boat  almost  silently  sprang  through 
the  water ;  and  war  and  all  its  horrors  seemed 
far  distant  from  this  pretty,  retired  spot.  The 
bowman  was  a  corpse.  A  musket-ball  had  been 
fired  from  behind  a  rock  on  the  left-hand  en- 
trance, and  that  first  shot  was  fatal :  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  from  the  same  place,  and  one 
marine  was  disabled ;  a  third  tore  the  cravat 
from  the  lieutenant's  neck,  but  otherwise  was 
harmless ;  a  fourth,  and  the  cockswain  lost  his 
arm.  Still  no  one  was  visible ;  and  the  distance 
of  time  between  each  shot  convinced  us  that  we 
had  not  more  than  two  people  opposed  to  us  at 
the  most.  This  deliberate  murder  was  by  no 
means  pleasant.  Concealed  behind  the  rock,  the 
Frenchmen  fired  in  perfect  security ;  and  so  small 
were  the  apertures  from  which  they  issued  their 
destruction,  that  they  were  imperceptible  to  us. 
We  gave  three  cheers,  and  pulled  right  for  the 
place.  Only  one  more  shot  was  fired,  and  that 
struck  an  already  wounded  man.  A  small  sandy 
cove  offered  a  landing,  and  one   and  all,  saving 
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the  wounded,  jumped  on  shore,  and  commenced  a 
search  for  the  enemy.  The  lieutenant,  myself, 
and  a  marine,  took  one  direction ;  the  other  ma- 
rine and  the  boat's  crew  began  to  examine  the 
rock  near  which  we  had  landed.  In  the  mean 
time  the  other  boats  pulled  to  the  vessel,  cut  her 
cable,  and  began  to  tow  her  out.  To  this  there 
was  not  the  slightest  opposition,  and  not  a  man 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay.  After 
examining  everyplace  with  the  utmost  precaution, 
we  had  well  nigh  declared  the  search  as  fruitless  ; 
but,  in  turning  a  narrow  point  of  rock  which  led 
to  a  wider  patli,  another  shot  convinced  us  we 
were  close  to  our  enemy.  We  pushed  on,  one 
after  the  other,  for  the  path  was  rugged  and  nar- 
row, until,  coming  into  a  broader  and  more  open 
view,  we  perceived  a  man  and  boy  retreating  with 
all  speed.  The  instant  we  hailed  him  to  stop,  he 
turned  round  and  fired.  It  was  a  harmless  shot. 
The  lieutenant  instantly  fired,  but  missed  his 
mark ;  and  the  marine  who  levelled  his  musket 
was  desired  to  do  the  same,  but  to  be  cautious  not 
to  hit  the  child.  The  Frenchman,  who  had  loaded 
his  musket  as  he  retreated,  turned  round  and  fired 
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again.  It  was  so  completely  a  running  fight  and 
fire,  that  little  harm  was  likely  to  occur.  The 
marine  now  stopped,  and,  resting  his  gun  over  a 
small  projection  of  a  rock,  fired,  and  shot  the 
child  :  he  fell  in  the  act  of  offering  another  car- 
tridge to  the  French  soldier.  The  father  instantly 
dropped  his  musket,  and  fell  by  the  side  of  his 
son.  Of  course  we  made  a  rush  to  the  spot,  and 
both  were  prisoners  in  a  moment.  The  soldier 
seemed  as  insensible  to  our  movements  as  if  we 
were  miles  from  the  spot :  he  perfectly  disregarded 
our  approach  :  he  had  seated  himself  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road,  and,  having  placed  the  boy's 
head  upon  his  lap,  began  to  wipe  .away  the  blood 
as  it  oozed  from  a  wound  in  the  child's  forehead. 
On  being  desired  to  get  up  and  follow  us,  he  paid 
not  the  least  attention.  The  world  and  the  world's 
light  were  shut  to  him  :  he  saw  not — thought  not 
— spoke  not ;  but,  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  mo- 
tion, apparently  involuntary,  he  wiped  and  wiped 
the  blood,  as  the  increasing  flow  gushed  through 
the  wound.  The  eye  rested  upon  the  spot ;  but 
with  such  inanimation  as  almost  made  it  a  mock- 
ery of  sight.     There  were  no  tears,  no  sighs ;  and, 
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save  now  and  then  a  gurgle  in  the  child's  throat, 
as  he  made  an  endeavour  to  breathe,  the  stillness 
of  death  itself  could   not  have  been  more  pro- 
found.    At  last  a  shivering  seized  the  boy ;  the 
eye  became   fixed   and  glassy ;  and  the   opened 
jaw,  gradually  distending,  marked  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  death ; — then  came  one  short  convulsive 
sigh,  and  the  boy  was  a  corpse.     My  voice,  like 
the  death-raven's,  croaked  out  the  miserable  truth ; 
on  which  the  father  sprang  from  his  seat,  the  ma- 
rine brought  his  bayonet  to  the  charge,  and  the 
Frenchman  endeavoured  to  throw  himself  upon  its 
point;  but  the  marine,  as  the  father  rushed  on, 
dropped   his   musket  and   encircled    him  in   his 
arms.     We  immediately  secured  his   hands,  and 
desired  him  to  lead  us  to  the  beach  near  the  cot- 
tage.    The  marine  carried  the  dead  boy  ;  and  the 
father  walked  by  the  side,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
corpse,  in  perfect  silence,  without  a  tear,  and  ap- 
parently without  a  thought.     We  certainly  did  not 
return  the  way  we  advanced,  for  we  had  passed 
our  boat  before  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  rear 
of  the  cottage.  The  woman  was  still  at  her  wheel ; 
she  was  very  old  and  apparently  childish.     She 
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never  raised  her  eyes  from  her  employment 
until  we  were  within  about  two  yards  of  her, 
when,  lifting  her  head,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her  son,  bound,  and  in  the  custody  of  strangers  : 
she  gave  a  violent  shriek  ;  and,  after  gazing  a 
short  second,  she  turned  the  wheel  again  and  be- 
gan to  spin  out  her  thread.  The  shriek  was  not 
ineffectual;  for  a  fine  woman,  about  thirty,* imme- 
diately rushed  from  the  hut,  and  there  saw,  in 
painful  reality,  her  husband  a  prisoner,  her  child 
dead,  and  her  mother  an  idiot.  She  looked  first 
at  her  parent,  and  then  rushed  to  seize  her  dead 
child  from  the  arms  of  its  murderer.  She  kissed 
it,  hugged  it,  gazed  on  it ; — then,  giving  one  deep 
and  audible  sigh,  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  mother. 
The  husband  had  been  unbound,  and  looked  at 
the  scene  in  perfect  stone-like  apathy ;  the  grand- 
mother still  turned  the  wheel  and  pinched  the 
thread  with  all  the  indifference  of  mechanism  ; 
the  wife  still  clung  to  the  dead  child,  which  she 
convulsively  grasped ;  and  we,  the  cause  of  all 
this  ruin  and  desolation,  remained  with  fixed  eyes 
upon  the  melancholy  sight  before  us. 
We  hastened  from  this  scene  of  grief,  which  had 
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rendered  a  nearly  imbecile  woman  perfectly  so, 
a  mother  childless,  and  a  husband  distracted  ; 
even  when  our  oars  splashed  in  the  water,  and  the 
boat,  freighted  with  so  much  mischief,  left  the 
shore,  and  were  nearly  clear  of  the  bay,  we  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  whole  wretched  family  in  the  same 
position  we  had  left  them ;  as  perfectly  regardless 
of  us,  as  if  we  had  not  been  the  murderers  of  their 
child,  and  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries. 

"  War  !  war  !  even  to  the  knife  I"  said  Palafox. 
Would  this  have  satisfied  the  relentless  butcher  ? 
Heavens  !  how  much  pain,  anguish,  poverty,  and 
destruction  had  we  not  caused,  to  be  the  possessors 
of  an  empty  vessel,  which  being  found  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  sending  into  port,  was  burnt  in  sight 
of  the  bay.  That  day's  work  left  a  blot  upon  my 
existence  ;  and  if  I  were  to  turn  Mahomedan,  the 
angel  who  squeezed  that  black  drop  from  out  of 
my  heart  would  ease  me  of  the  greatest  bar  to 
Paradise,  leave  my  conscience  more  at  rest,  and 
make  me  the  happier  man.  Often  I  have  wished 
for  one  small  dash  of  the  stream  of  Lethe,  to  drown 
that  day  in  my  memory. — 

From  gay  to  grave — from  lively  to  severe. 
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Such  is  ever  the  life  of  a  sailor.  We  are  the  mere 
children  of  circumstances  ;  and  those  who  embark 
in  either  profession,  I  mean  military  or  naval, 
must  submit  to  the  rubs  and  frowns  of  Fortune  one 
moment,  and  smile  over  strang'e  and  foreign  scenes 
the  next.  T  would  not  pay  England  so  bad  a  com- 
pliment, as  to  take  my  readers  from  the  present  to 
another  part  of  the  globe,  without  making  a  re- 
mark upon  the  general  discipline,  appearance,  and 
efficiency  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet — decidedly 
the  finest  fleet  England  ever  possessed.  The 
great  credit  of  this  is  due  to  Lord  Exmouth  :  his 
enemies,  if  he  has  any,  must  admit  him  to  be  one 
of  the  best  practical  seamen  that  ever  adorned  the 
navy-list ;  and  while  he  placed  that  fleet  above  all 
others,  in  point  of  order  and  activity,  he  never  did 
an  action  unworthy  of  a  kind-hearted  man,  or  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  I  have 
known  him  in  public  service,  and  private  life,  and 
a  more  excellent  man  does  not  exist.  Oh  !  it  was 
a  glorious  sight  to  see  our  fleet  bearing  the  flag  of 
England,  standing  within  gun-shot  of  the  harbour, 
where  a  fleet,  superior  in  numbers,  ready  for  sea, 
and  amply  supplied,  were  skulking  behind  their 
vol.  11.  c 
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batteries,  to  watch  the  telegraph  on  the  summit  of 
Cape  Sicie  announce  our  approach ;  to  see  the 
long  line  of  the  enemy,  and  their  tri-coloured  en- 
signs ;  and  thus  to  beard  them  in  their  own  den. 
Shall  we  ever  see  these  days  again  ?  Again  I  say 
it  will  be  a  rash  man  who  ever  attempts  the 
blockade  of  a  fleet ;  one  calm  day,  and  he  is  lost ! 
so  much  for  steam,  as  an  auxiliary  in  war.  Again 
I  say,  no  more  "  cuttings-out ;"  beware  of  steam- 
boats, and  gun-boats,  in  all  enemies'  possessions  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  Law, 
Setting  it  up,  to  fright  the  birds  of  prey, 
Till  custom  make  it  their  perch  and  not  their  terror. 

We  had  a  large  convoy  under  our  charge  when  we 
left  the  station,  and  were  bound  to  Portsmouth. 
In  the  morning  of  one  of  our  delayed  existence, 
(for  such  a  frigate  may  be  called  that  has  charge 
of  a  parcel  of  dull,  heavy  ships  to  wait  for,  and 
which  has  eternally  to  be  signalizing,  and  firing 
right  and  left,  to  keep  the  lingering  barks  to- 
gether,) we  discovered  one  of  our  ships  under  more 
than  usual  sail,  with  a  whiff  at  the  mast-head — the 
which  is  a  signal  that  the  ship  bearing  it  is 
anxious  to  speak  with  the  commodore.   The  critics 
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must  forgive  this  kind  of  common  parlance  in 
nautical  manners  :  we  say  very  commonly  "  one 
ship  spoke  another/' — not  that  we  mean  bona  fide 
that  the  Agamemnon  spoke  the  Ajax,  but  that  the 
captains  of  the  respective  ships  communicated 
together;  the  captains  always  being  designated 
by  the  names  of  their  ships.  Thus  if,  after  dark, 
a  boat  having  the  captain  on  board  approaches 
the  ship,  the  sentry  on  the  gangway  hails  in  the 
following  way — "  Boat  ahoy!"  The  answer  would 
be — "Menelaus  •"  and  thus  the  figure  of  speech, 
as  used  above,  is  not  quite  so  strange  an  anomaly 
as  may  at  first  appear.  The  Menelaus  hove-to  ; 
and  on  counting  the  convoy,  we  missed  a  very 
smart  schooner,  the  fastest  sailer  of  our  company, 
and  which  had  in  consequence  been  used  as  a 
whipper-in.  No  sooner  had  the  ship  come  within 
hail,  than  the  master  informed  us  that  he  had 
some  of  the  men  on  board  belonging  to  the 
schooner  missing.  They  were  immediately  sent 
for,  and  related  the  following  wonderful  event. 
The  night  had  been  one  of  those  beautiful  calm 
nights  so  often  witnessed  in  that  delightful 
climate. 
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iC  We  had,"  said  the  mate,  (for  the  master  was 
drowned,)  "  a  very  light  air  last  night,  until  about 
eleven  o'clock  ;  at  which  time  the  Susan  (I  think 
that  was  her  name)  was  between  the  sternmost 
and  the  next  ship  in  the  convoy.  We  were  under 
all  sail,  as  was  the  vessel  a-stern,  endeavouring  to 
near  the  frigate  :  a  sudden  squall  came  on,  and, 
before  any  thing  could  be  done  to  relieve  the 
schooner,  she  was  capsized.  The  captain  and  his 
wife  were  in  the  cabin,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
get  on  deck  ;  the  schooner  sunk  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  we  all  clung  to  a  spar  which  was  on  the 
booms,  and  which  by  some  good  fortune  floated 
clear  of  the  wreck." 

This  was  a  very  short,  but  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible story;  for  how  a  squall  could  have  come 
with  such  violence  as  to  have  upset  a  laden  vessel, 
and  that  no  other  vessel  of  the  convoy  should  have 
felt  it,  savoured  much  of  the  marvellous;  but  it 
was  all  true  enough :  it  was  a  white  squall,  and 
those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught 
in  them,  know  how  tremendous  they  are — how 
perfectly  impossible  to  be  guarded  against,  from 
their  being  imperceptible,  and  likewise  over  what 
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a  very  narrow  space  they  travel.  A  simoom 
sweeps  over  the  Desert  in  the  same  manner  ;  and 
Bruce  relates,  that  when  the  Arabs  pointed  to  its 
approach,  he  could  only  discover  a  very  light  red- 
coloured  appearance  :  after  it  has  passed,  he  men- 
tions it  as  a  strip  of  air,  hardly  perceptible ;  yet 
it  whizzed  over  them  audibly  enough,  as  they,  in 
imitation  of  the  camels,  buried  their  faces  in  the 
sand.  Exaggerated  as  white  squalls  may  be,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  Pretty  Susan  was  lost,  and  only 
three  of  her  crew  saved  by  the  sternmost  vessel, 
which  happened,  most  providentially,  to  be  in  the 
schooner's  wake. 

The  morning  following,  a  small  vessel  was  dis- 
covered near  our  convoy ;  and  as  we  were  abreast 
of  Algiers,  we  immediately  apprehended  she  might 
be  one  of  those  sea-sharks  who  swallow  up  friends 
or  foes  indiscriminately,  and  who  are  known  by 
the  opprobrious  term  of  pirate.  We  were  soon 
alongside  of  her,  and  captured,  or  rather  recap- 
tured, a  Spanish  settee  from  Algiers,  who  had  the 
night  previous  been  taken  by  a  French  privateer 
brig. 

On  warning  the  mast-head  man  to  keep  a  good 
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look-out,  he  reported  a  vessel  right  a-head,  which 
from  the  calmness  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the 
situation,  we  knew  must  be  the  enemy.  We 
crowded  all  sail,  leaving  our  convoy  under  the 
charge  of  a  formidable-looking  Smyrnaman ;  and 
towards  evening  we  could  see  the  chase  distinctly 
from  the  deck.  At  sun-set  we  took  one  of  those 
light  partial  flaws  of  wind  so  common  in  these  cli- 
mates, and  by  eight  o'clock  she  was  hull  up.  It 
was  a  beautiful  moonlight  *  night,  and  towards 
eleven  fell  a  dead  calm.  It  was  evident  the  chase 
was  sweeping ;  for  although  she  was  and  had  been 
becalmed,  she  occasionally  altered  her  position, 
and  gradually  grew  more  indistinct  to  the  sight. 
The  boats  were  resorted  to,  and  about  two  A.  M. 
we  were  alongside.  It  was,  as  usual,  u  three  cheers 
and  hurrah  for  the  first  on  board  !"  The  opposi- 
tion was  trifling,  and  in  five  minutes  she  was  a 
prize.  One  man,  who  had  fixed  himself  aft  on  the 
larboard  quarter,  was  fighting  like  a  dragon  ;  and 
on  my  kindly  interfering  to  save  his  life,  by  warn- 
ing him  of  the  folly  of  opposing  himself  against 
such  fearful  odds,  he  made  a  desperate  cut  at  me. 
Fortunately  we  practised  "  single-sticks'*  on  board 
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the  Menelaus,  and  my  head,  thick  as  it  is,  was 
defended  by  my  cutlass — the  crew  immediately 
rushing  on  and  securing  the  prisoner,  who,  to  give 
him  due  credit,  fought  to  the  very  last,  with  as 
much  desperation  as  a  gambler  plays  his  last 
stake.  He  was  an  ugly,  sour-looking  fellow,  with 
only  one  eye,  a  very  dark  countenance,  and  a 
slouch  in  his  manner,  very  like  an  English  tar.  I 
spoke  to  him  in  French,  which  he  evidently  under- 
stood, although  he  affected  ignorance.  I  then 
tried  him  in  Italian ;  at  this  he  shook  his  head  in 
the  negative.  A  little  dose  of  Spanish  was  next 
proffered,  to  which  he  made  no  answer :  so,  quite 
in  despair  at  finding  a  medium  of  communication, 
I  offered  all  I  ever  knew  of  Turkish.  It  was  no 
use  ;  we  could  make  nothing  of  him  ;  he  was  either 
deaf,  ignorant,  sulky,  or  capricious ;  so  we  handed 
him  on  board  the  frig-ate,  and  put  him  in  irons 
under  the  half  deck,  until  he  should  find  his 
tongue.  There  was  an  evident  mystery  about 
him  ;  the  crew  of  the  privateer  all  disowned  him, 
yet  none  would  say  who  or  what  he  was.  The 
sentinel  under  whose  charge  he  was  placed,  hear- 
ing our  one-eyed  friend  and  his  companion  in  a  low 
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conversation,  listened  with  great  attention  ;  but 
whenever  he  approached  the  prisoners,  the  whisper 
ceased,  and  a  snore  was  substituted.  This  natu- 
rally excited  the  curiosity  of  the  marine,  who  now 
walked  always  much  nearer  his  charge,  at  first 
without  hearing  a  word  ;  shortly,  however,  the 
prisoners  began  again,  and  the  sentinel  distinctly 
caught  two  English  words  :  he  now  paid  greater 
attention  ;  and  finally  heard  a  whole  sentence  in 
our  "  hoarse,  grunting,  guttural  tongue,"  which 
placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  an 
Englishman.  This  was  duly  reported  to  the  cor- 
poral,  who  told  the  Serjeant,  who  mentioned  it  to 
his  officer,  who  carried  it  to  the  first-lieutenant  • 
and  thus,  having  ascended  the  ladder  of  official 
etiquette,  it  was  properly  made  known  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

The  next  morning  all  the  prisoners  were  mus- 
tered on  deck  and  examined  ;  our  friend,  however, 
kept  a  very  guarded  silence,  or  only  answered  that 
he  was  French,  which  was  an  evident  falsehood  to 
even  the  most  superficial  smatterer  in  that  nasal 
language.  He  was  singled  out  from  the  rest,  and 
the  whole  of  the  frigate's  crew  were  ordered  to 
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pass  by  him  one  by  one,  and  attentively  to  remark 
him,  in  order  to  discover  who  he  might  be.  At 
this  he  changed  into  as  many  colours  as  a  dying 
dolphin,  and,  like  the  fish,  ultimately  settled  into 
a  pale  yellow,  something  between  an  orange  tint 
and  a  straw-bonnet  hue  ;  even  the  mahogany  of 
his  countenance  was  not  proof  against  Jack's  eyes. 
Numbers  passed  him — until  one  of  the  fore-top 
men  looked  more  eagerly  than  the  rest,  called  him 
by  his  proper  name,  and  declared  him  to  be  one  of 
the  mutineers  of  a  gun-boat  from  Cadiz,  who  had 
murdered  the  midshipman,  and  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  A  string  of  evidence  was  soon  got  up  ; 
the  prisoner  was  again  made  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  master-at-arms,  and  placed  in  irons,  and 
notice  was  given  him  that  he  would,  on  our  arrival 
in  Gibraltar,  be  tried  at  a  court-martial,  with  cer- 
tainly as  pretty  a  prospect  of  being  hung  as  any 
man,  however  tired  of  life,  might  wish  for. 

On  our  arrival,  the  court  was  ordered  to 
assemble  on  board  the  St.  Juan,  Sir  Peter  Parker 
being  the  president.  My  usual  ill  luck  attended 
me  ;  I  was  nominated  as  principal  evidence  :  and 
as  the  prisoner  could  say  nothing  in  his  defence, 
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excepting  that  the  crew  of  the  privateer  had  forced 
him  to  fight,  (which,  however,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  him  to  do,  after  the  rest  had  surrendered,) 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung 
at  the  fore  yard-arm  of  some  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships. 

It  has  often  been  my  opinion,  and  likewise 
the  opinion  of  many  older  officers  than  myself, 
that  the  system  followed  at  courts-martial  might 
be  much  improved  by  the  employment  of  a  very 
little  time  and  much  less  money.  Officers  of  the 
navy  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  evidence ;  so  little  indeed,  that  I  recollect  a 
doubt  having  arisen  from  the  president  of  the 
court,  if  he  could  call  the  prosecutor  as  evidence 
against  the  prisoner.  Even  when  Mac  Arthur 
was  shown  him  on  the  subject,  he  took  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court.  There  ought  to  be  a  short 
essay  on  the  law  of  evidence  as  a  kind  of  preface 
to  a  work  upon  the  subject,  which  should  be 
issued  to  the  different  captains  and  commanders 
employed  by  the  Admiralty,  to  which,  in  case  of 
difference,  they  should  refer.  In  the  principal 
English  harbours,  much  time,  and  trouble,  and 
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-expense  would  be  saved  by  the  appointment  of 
short-hand  -writers :  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  the  work  of  ten  days  might  be  done  in  two  ; 
cross-examinations  would  be  more  efficacious, 
and  it  would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the 
court  and  the  prisoner.  If  an  evidence  is  in- 
clined to  equivocate,  he  has  sufficient  time  to  form 
a  guarded  answer :  he  hears  the  question  put  to 
the  judge-advocate  first,  it  is  then  written  down, 
and  then  generally  read  to  the  captain,  asking 
the  question  to  ascertain  that  it  is  correctly  given, 
and  then  it  is  at  last  offered  to  the  evidence.  In 
this  round-about  useless  manner  is  every  question 
put,  and  the  round-about  useless  form  takes  place 
before  the  answer  is  communicated  to  the  court ; 
although  every  one  of  the  members  hear  the  an- 
swer, and  are  drawing  caricatures,  or  monkeys, 
until  it  is  officially  announced  through  the  judge- 
advocate.  Surely  this  is  a  waste  of  time,  patience, 
and  breath — and  which  gives  the  evidence  about 
five  minutes  between  every  question  to  arrange  his 
answer.  Now,  we  all  know  very  well,  that  in 
cross-examination  of  a  suspicious  witness,  the 
rapidity  of  the  questions   generally  confuses  the 
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man  who  is  not  on  the  firm  basis  of  truth ;  where- 
as, if  you  allow  that  man  five  minutes  to  collect 
himself — if  he  has  a  good  memory,  as  liars  always 
should  have — he  will  bother  the  court,  rather  than 
the  court  should  bother  him.  The  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  judges  is  shown  in  the  eternal 
clearing  of  the  court,  merely  to  decide  if  a  ques- 
tion shnold  be  put  or  not.  I  have  seen  this  done 
no  less  than  eight  times  with  one  evidence  ;  of 
course  the  prisoner  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  the  judgement  of  his  judges,  when  every  two 
minutes  they  differ  among  themselves,  and  are 
obliged  to  put  some  twopenny  question  to  the 
general  vote  before  that  question  can  be  put  in 
open  court.  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that 
a  benefit  would  not  accrue  from  the  allowing  some 
of  the  junior  officers  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
court — I  mean  commissioned  officers.  To  admit 
any  man  of  the  fleet,  holding  a  situation  which 
is  liable  to  the  caprice  of  the  captain,  would  be 
to  imitate  the  nonsensical  manner  of  the  courts  in 
Russia,  where  peasants  sit  with  their  masters  as 
j  udges,  and  of  course  are  merely  the  echo  of  the 
words   of  the   good    people   who  hold  sovereign 
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control  over  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  of 
the  peasant.  Such  would  be  the  case  if  a  sailor 
were  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  half  of  which  con- 
sisted of  his  equals.  If  the  captain  of  the  ship 
expressed  an  opinion,  Jack  would  not  be  hasty  to 
contradict  it ;  we  are  all  cursed  with  some  of  the 
sins  of  human  nature,  and  we  certainly  do  most 
cordially  hate  a  person  who  contradicts  us  ;  in 
fact,  we  never  admire  a  man  who  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  us  either  in  politics,  religion,  or  port 
wine.  There  is  one  very  particular  point  to 
which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  lawgivers 
of  the  navy :  I  know  that  in  more  cases  than  one — 
where  the  prisoner  has  objected  to  his  captain  as 
one  of  his  judges,  on  the  plea,  the  very  just  plea, 
that  the  captain  had  before  mentioned  his  con- 
viction of  the  prisoner's  guilt — the  objection 
has  been  overruled,  merely  because  it  might  so 
occur,  that  five  captains  only  might  be  present  on 
some  other  occasion,  and  that  then  the  court-mar- 
tial could  not  take  place  if  the  challenge  should 
be  a  just  one.  Now  this  is  signally  unjust — and 
it  ought  never  to  be  allowed  ;  nay,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  in  which  the  offence  has  occurred,  ought 
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never  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  judge  at  the  court- 
martial,  because  it  is  evident  he  has  prejudged 
the  case  in  finding  sufficient  grounds  to  solicit 
the  court-martial  from  the  commander-in-chief. 
"  In  the  internal  regulation  of  the  court,  there  are 
many  objectionable  trifles  :  for  instance,  when  the 
sentence  is  being  read,  the  members  who  con- 
stitute the  court  put  on  their  cocked  hats — for 
what  reason  nobody  can  tell,  excepting,  indeed, 
that  it  is  a  hint  that  the  court  are  rejoiced  that 
the  whole  business  is  over,  and  are  precious  glad 
to  get  ready  to  walk  away.  We  sometimes  see 
ladies  in  church,  who  during  the  blessing  begin  to 
pocket  their  prayer-books,  and  make  other  very 
intelligible  signals  of  being  desirous  to  depart, 
and  I  suppose  for  the  same  reason.  Courts-martial 
in  hot  climates  are  particularly  disagreeable.  I 
remember  (I  wonder  who  does  not  who  was  on 
the  station,)  that  in  1826,  in  Jamaica,  a  certain 
captain  had  about  a  dozen  courts-martial  in  store 
for  us  on  our  arrival  in  the  hotbed  of  yellow 
fever :  the  whole  squadron  were  kept  in  that 
sickly  hole  about  three  months,  one  ship  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  next :    the  consequence   was, 
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that  four  or  five  ships  got  a  very  unpleasant  com- 
panion on  board  in  the  shape  of  "  Yellow  Jack," 
as  the  sailors  call  the  fever ;  and  to  these  above- 
mentioned  trials  may  be  attributed  the  sickness 
on  board  that  unlucky  ship  the  Scylla,  which 
broke  out  the  very  day  she  left  Jamaica,  and 
which  afterwards  in  its  "  fell  swoop  of  destruc- 
tion" carried  off  poor  Russell  the  captain,  one 
lieutenant,  three  surgeons,  four  midshipmen,  and 
about  forty  men.  They  all  lie  in  a  very  unchris- 
tian burial-place  in  Carthagena,  and  the  tombs 
which  friendship  had  built  as  an  offering,  have 
been  kicked  in  the  dust  by  the  unceremonious 
mongrels  of  the  Spanish  breed.  In  concluding 
my  remarks  here  upon  courts-martial,  (which  is 
a  very  dull  uninteresting  subj  ect,  and  which  must 
be  carried  off  by  an  anecdote  or  two,)  I  must  add, 
that  any  man  would  confer  a  special  favour .  on 
the  navy  who  would  introduce  some  few  amend- 
ments into  the  system,  and  who  would  make  some 
book  which  should  become  the  law  reference  for 
ignorant  captains  and  beardless  judges. 

It  was  a  nasty,  wet  day  in  November — chilly, 
foggy,  and  disagreeable — that  at  eight    in    the 
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morning  the  signal-gun  was  fired  on  board  the 
Gladiator,  and  the  union-jack  hoisted,  indicating 
that  a  court-martial  was  to  take  place  at  nine. 
A  gig's  crew  belonging  to  a  frigate  were  waiting 
at  Sally  Port,  to  convey  their  captain  on  board  : 
the  hour  approached,  but  no  chief  appeared  ;  the 
following  conversation  was  overheard,  which  will 
give  Jack's  idea  of  courts-martial. 

"  Lord  bless  the  poor  fellow  what 's  going  to  be 
tried,  for  he  '11  get  no  mercy  at  all." — u  Why,  so 
I  thinks,"  said  another  ;  "  for  it  rains  so  hard — 
and  is  so  cold — that  they  must  condemn  him." 
"  Depend  upon  it,  said  the  bowman,  it's  all  gam- 
mon, taking  the  skippers  with  their  gold-laced 
scrapers  to  sit  round  a  table ;  for  no  sooner  did 
they  find  it  was  a  wet  day,  than  they  sentenced 
him  at  once." 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  Mr. 
Pipes  ?"  said  the  president  of  a  court-martial ;  "  it 
is  now  your  time  to  commence  your  defence  ;  this 
speech  being  made  after  every  witness  had  been 
bothered  and  bothered  to  make  the  poor  boat- 
swain lose  his  warrant." 
i    "  Oh,  sir !"  said  Pipes,  "  what 's  the  use  of  my 
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gammoning  you  about  this  business,  when  I  see 
very  well  "  how  the  cat  is  jumping,"  (meaning  that 
he  saw  that  the  minds  of  the  captains  were  al- 
ready made  up.)  —  "  Oh  !  but  Mr.  Pipes,"  an- 
swered the  president,  "  the  judge-advocate  will 
advise  you  to  make  a  defence,  which  may  perhaps 
be  something  in  your  favour." — "  Oh  no,  sir !"  said 
the  boatswain,  "  I  won't  trouble  your  honours,  for 
I  see  as  how  it 's  no  use,  and  therefore  I  shall  be 
happy  to  be  told  the  worst  as  soon  as  possible." 
These  things  would  not  occur,  if  the  sailor  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  and  justice 
fairly  administered. 

The  man  who  was  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter,  was  hung  after  we  left  Gibraltar. 
In  a  future  chapter  I  intend  to  give  a  description 
of  capital  punishments  in  the  navy — and  therefore 
allow  the  traitor  to  swing  without  being  honoured 
with  either  an  epitaph,  or  the  publication  of  his 
last  dying  speech  and  confession. 

In  course  of  time  the  ship  and  her  convoy  ar- 
rived safe  and  sound  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  and 
we  became  one  of  the  "  channel-gropers"  (as  they 
dignified  ships  on  the  home  station) :  henceforth 
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we  were  to  buffet  the  bay  of  Biscay,  instead  of 
the  smooth  Mediterranean,  and  to  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  fogs,  snow-storms,  gales  of  wind,  mist, 
rains,  and  squalls — instead  of  the  delightfully  even 
climate,  the  sun-shining  days,  and  star-sparkling 
nights  of  our  late  station.  But,  like  good  subjects, 
and  better  sailors,  we  prepared  to  obey  orders,  and 
to  refit  the  frigate.  About  a  month  after  our  arrival 
in  Portsmouth,  we  sailed  on  a  cruize  off  L'Orient ; 
and  I  shall  beg  my  readers  to  be  as  gratified  by 
the  perusal  of  the  next  chapter,  as  I  was  at  the 
reality  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Man's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 

Of  hi9  own  nature,  and  the  various  arts ; 
And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  Lis  parts  : 
This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose, 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts  : 
You  'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you  've  lost  jour 
Labor,  there  's  a  sure  market  for  imposture. 

Don  Juan. 

We  had  bobbed  about  the  channel  and  the  bay 
without  adding  to  our  fortunes,  more  than  a  few 
miserable  chasse-martes,  laden  with  wine,  could 
augment  the  balance-sheet  of  the  agent's  account. 
We  had  chased  a  French  frigate,  and  got  within 
gun-shot  of  her  ;  but  she  disappointed  our  hopes, 
by  succeeding  in  entering  the  harbour  of  Brest. 
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Hitherto  therefore  all  the  keen  cruizing  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker  had  been  baffled,  or  rather  fortune 
had  not  thrown  a  vessel  in  our  track ;  and  con- 
sequently we  had  wandered  over  the  ocean  in 
vain. 

It  was  on  Valentine's  day  that,  at  day-break  in 
the  morning,  the  men  were  busy  drying  the  decks, 
and  getting  ready  to  make  all  sail  the  ship  would 
bear  on  a  wind — the  middy's  legs  as  red  as  a  sol- 
dier's  coat ;    for  in   those  times,  officers  of   the 
watch,    midshipmen,    marines,    &c.    all    derobed 
themselves  of  the  lower  furniture  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and   paddled  about  the  wet  deck,  without 
shoes  or  stockings :  it  is  very  good  for  the  health, 
whatever  tender  mammas  or  fashionable  doctors 
may  say.     God  knows  we  never  heard  about  the 
danger  of  walking  in  an  easterly  wind,  or  going 
out  before  breakfast  with  an  empty  stomach,  until 
we  became  fashionable  gentlemen  on  shore,  and 
had  nothing  to  mind  but  our  health.    I  remember 
a  fat  first-lieutenant,  who  had  been  kicked  about 
the  world  in  every  climate  and  every  country,  and 
who   looked  as  rosy  as  a  red  cabbage,   and  as 
plump  as  a  water-melon,  once  telling  me,"  as  he 
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walked  up  Regent  Street,  with  his  coat  closely 
buttoned  up — "  By  heavens !  I  can't  stand  this 
any  longer  ;  this  cursed  easterly  wind  blows 
through  me."     How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

"  Now,  youngster,"  said  Mr.  Sea  grove,  the  se- 
cond-lieutenant, and  who  had  the  morning  watch, 
"  look  carefully  round  the  ship,  and  see  if  you 
cart     o»H  make  out  any  thing  like  a  sail  in  this  thick 
fog." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  curly-headed 
youngster,  and  forthwith  placed  himself  in  the 
weather  quarter,  and,  holding  both  hands  so  as  to 
make  an  artificial  telescope,  he  cautiously  swept 
the  horizon  from  the  lee  quarter,  round  the  stern, 
to  the  weather  beam — as  he  passed  Seagrove, 
who  was  hurrying  the  after-guard  with  their  swabs, 
and  making  the  main-top  men  coil  the  ropes  down 
in  round  coils.  He  was  again  desired  "  to  wipe 
the  water  from  his  eyes  and  try  again." 

Seagrove  was  an  active  officer — a  rough  one, 
but  a  good  one ;  he  had  a  system,  and  a  system  is 
every  thing  in  an  officer :  a  man  who  begins  one 
thing,  and  before  it  is  finished  begins  another, 
and  who  trots  the  men  about  like  the  horses  at 
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Astley's,  can  never  be  much  liked  or  respected  on 
board.  Now  it  was  a  part  of  Seagrove's  plan  to 
keep  every  man  on  the  alert,  and  make  every 
midshipman  do  his  duty  :  he  once  made  me  walk 
on  the  weather  gangway  two  hours  after  my 
watch,  because  I  was  looking  over  the  lee  quarter, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  walking  the  deck. 
— "  Keep  a  sharp  look  out,  youngster,"  said  he, 
as  the  poor  middy  placed  himself  on  the  weather 
gangway,  and  began  to  skim  the  fancied  horizon, 
"never  mind  the  wind  and  the  fog." 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  the  youngster,  "  that  I  see 
a  vessel  here." 

"Where?  where?"  said  Seagrove,  jumping  to 
the  gangway. 

"  There,  sir,  there,"  replied  the  boy,  "  it  looks 
darker  than  in  any  other  direction ;  she  must  be  a 
large  ship,  if  it  is  one." 

u  I  don't  see  any  thing  at  all  but  this  cursed 
fog,"  remarked  the  lieutenant ;  "  here,  quarter- 
master, pop  your  face  to  windward,  and  see  if 
you  can  see  any  thing."  The  old  weather-beaten 
sailor,  after  looking  a  short  time,  turned  round  and 
declared  he  saw  nothing  at  all ;  and  that  he  had 
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seen  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  180  miles  distant ;  and 
as  he  went  back  to  the  wheel,  he  declared  he 
once  saw  a  smuggler  a  mile  off,  when  no  one  else 
on  board  could  see  the  jib-boom  end. 

"  I  am  quite  certain,"  said  Walcot,  the  midship- 
man, "  that  I  do  see  something,  and  in  that  di- 
rection." 

"  Well,"  said  Seagrove,  "  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  being  ready.  Boatswain's  mate,  watch,  make 
sail :  man  the  fore-tack  and  jib-halyards  ;"  after 
which  the  spanker  and  the  main-sail  were  set  ; 
we  were  under  double-reefed  top-sails,  and  the 
hands  were  sent  aloft  to  loose  the  top-gallant 
sails.  "  There,  sir,"  said  the  midshipman,  "  there 
she  is,  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff."  "  I  see  her,"  said 
Seagrove;  " jump  down,  youngster,  and  tell  the 
captain  ;  look  how  she  bears,  and  mind  the  wind 
is  N.  E. ;  mention  that  we  have  made  sail,  and  that 
the  stranger  looms  very  large." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  before  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth,  he  was  half-way  down  the  hatchway  : 
the  top-gallant-sails  were  set,  and  another  reef 
shaken  out  of  the  top-sails. 

Sir  Peter  followed  the  youngster  ort  deck  ;  and 
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Crease,  the  first-lieutenant,  who  never  slept,  but 
was  a  kind  of  a  Cerberus,  with  always  one  eye 
open,  had  heard  Seagrove's  voice  making  sail, 
and  was  up  to  use  his  eyes — by-the-bye,  Crease 
had  capital  optics  for  a  prize  or  a  lunar,  but  was 
much  oftener  on  deck  than  the  midshipman  liked. 
"  How  does  she  bear  ?"  said  Crease  ?  "  N.  E."  re- 
plied Seagrove,  "  right  in  the  wind's  eye." 

"  How  many  bells  is  it  V  asked  the  captain, 
who  slipped  out  of  bed  like  a  shot  out  of  a  shovel, 
and  was  on  deck  in  a  minute. 

"  Five,  sir/'  responded  Seagrove. 

"  Pipe  the  hammocks  up  immediately,  and  beat 
to  quarters.  I  can't  see  her  though,"  remarked  Sir 
Peter,  "  and  a  man  must  have  an  eye  like  a  gimlet, 
which  would  look  through  a  deal  plank,  to  see 
through  this  fog." 

"There  she  is  again,"  said  Seagrove.  At  this 
moment  the  fog  began  to  clear ;  and  there  was  a 
ship  snug  enough  under  her  top-sails,  jib,  and 
spanker :  she  had  a  poop,  and  looked  as  large  as 
a  line-of-battle  ship,  evidently  a  foreigner,  and 
not  the  least  doubt  existed  of  her  being  an  enemy. 
"  Bear  a  hand  and  stow  the  hammocks,"  said  the 

VOL.    II.  d 
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captain:  "beat  to  quarters  immediately."  Down 
jumped  Seagrove  to  the  eight  after-guns  on  the 
main-deck.  Crease  took  charge  of  the  ship,  and 
in  five  minutes  we  were  in  a  state  to  have  com- 
menced action. 

The  stranger  was  about  a  mile  to  windward  of 
us,  within  point-blank  range,  and  as  yet  certainly 
had  not  seen  us. 

'"  Fire  the  forecastle  gun  across  his  hawse,  and 
hoist  the  colours."  "  Main-top  there,"  said  Crease, 
"  hoist  the  short  pendant." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir:"  the  gun  was  fired,  and  the 
proud  flag  of  old  England  floated  from  the  peak 
of  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  his  Majesty's  navy. 

No  sooner  had  this  hostile  demonstration  taken 
place,  than  the  ship  to  windward  hoisted  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  dropped  her  courses,  and  began  to 
make  all  sail :  we  were  at  this  time  about  twenty 
miles  to  leeward  of  L'Orient,  to  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt  the  enemy  wTas  bound. 

"  Main-deck  there,"  said  the  captain. 

Both  lieutenants  stationed  on  that  deck  came 
to  the  waist,  and  answered : 

"Begin  from  forward,  and  fire  steadily  at  his 
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rigging ;  take  deliberate  aim,  and  let  the  smoke 
clear  away  between  each  shot." 

Whiz  went  the  first  shot  over  and  over  the 
stranger,  and  fell  harmless  nearly  half  a  mile  the 
other  side  of  him.  This  freshened  their  intellects 
a  little;  they  let  fall  the  top-gallant  sails,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  sheeting  them  home,  when  the 
second  shot  went  between  her  masts,  and  stopped 
future  operations  :  she  immediately  struck  her 
colours  and  bore  up. 

To  us  this  was  rather  unintelligible:  she  wore 
the  appearance  in  the  fog,  which  still  remained,  of 
a  very  large  frigate  with  a  poop ;  and  that  she 
should  strike  without  returning  a  shot,  neither 
pleased  the  captain,  nor  the  ship's  company  ;  for  a 
little  practice  at  the  guns  in  earnest  is  very  requi- 
site sometimes  :  we  find  out  the  wolves  from  the 
sheep — the  steady  from  the  boisterous — and  calm 
courage  from  helter-skelter  bravado.  The  Mene- 
laus  shortened  sail,  and  hove- to.  When  she 
neared  us  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  fired 
another  shot  over  her,  and  she  rounded-to  on  our 
weather  quarter  :  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  Crease 
sent  to  take  possession  of  her :  immediately  he 
was  on  board,  she  again  bore  up.     Sir  Peter  sat 
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on  the  taffrail  with  a  speaking-trumpet  in  his 
hands ;  and  when  the  prize  came  within  hail,  we 
joyfully  listened  to  the  news. 

"  What  is  she,  Crease  ?"  said  our  noble  chief, 
his  eyes  flashing  with  animation :  he  was  a  hand- 
some brave  man,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

"  She  is  a  Spanish  ship,  which  has  been  cap- 
tured by  a  French  frigate  a  fortnight  since  off 
Madeira." 

"  Where  is  she  from?"  continued  the.  cap- 
tain. 

"  From  Lima  bound  to  Cadiz,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  say,  Crease,  ships  don't  go  to  Lima  for  holy 
stones;  what  is  she  laden  with?" 

Here  I  must  interrupt  the  conversation  by  in- 
forming the  reader,  who  may  not  be  a  nautical 
man,  that  holy  stones  are  certain  square  pieces 
of  Portland  or  other  stones  of  that  kind,  used  in 
the  navy  to  scrub  the  decks ;  and  which,  from  the 
position  in  which  the  men  are  obliged  to  place 
themselves,  kneeling  down  when  using  them,  are 
familiarly  called  holy  stones,  or  bibles. 

"  Doubloons  and  dollars,"  replied  Crease ;  "  you 
must  send,  if  you  please,  sir,  a  party  of  marines 
on  board  ;  for  the  crew  are  plundering  the  prize." 
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"  Nevermind  that,"  replied  the  captain ;  "  send 
the  prisoners  on  board ;  pipe  the  other  boats'  crews 
away,  Mr.  Seagrove.  Secure  the  guns,  and  beat 
the  retreat.  When  the  prisoners  come  on  board, 
keep  them  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck abaft  the  mizen-mast,  and  place  a  couple  of 
marines  to  keep  them  there." 

A  very  gentlemanly  lieutenant  of  the  French 
navy,  accompanied  by  two  midshipmen,  shortly 
afterwards  made  their  appearance  ;  the  former 
wearing  his  epaulettes  hanging  over  his  breast, 
instead  of  on  his  shoulders.  They  looked  very 
pale,  very  disgusted,  and  very  dirty.  They  be- 
longed to  the  Atalanta,  a  large  frigate,  which  had 
been  out  on  a  cruize,  and  which  had  made  this 
prize,  which,  from  her  great  value,  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  send  into  port — stupid  boobies !  Had 
they  taken  the  money  on  board  their  own  ship  and 
burnt  the  prize,  they  and  their  riches  would  have 
gone  together,  had  they  been  captured ;  whereas, 
it  so  happened  that  the  Atalanta,  after  a  long 
chase  from  us,  got  safe  into  harbour,  and  is  yet  to 
occupy  a  place  in  this  chapter,  and,  I  hope,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amusement  of  the  reader.     The 
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French  lieutenant  was  popped  down  below,  and 
the  midshipmen  handed  over  to  the  larboard  birth 
to  sip  cocoa,  eat  hard  biscuit,  and  make  their 
minds  up  to  go  to  prison. 

The  prisoners  were  placed  abaft,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drizzling  rain.  They  looked  as  well 
clothed  as  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  before  he 
disencumbers  himself,  and  kept  whispering  to  each 
other  :  some  cried.  I  know  I  should  have  cried, 
had  I  been  in  their  ill-luck.  To  be  within  twenty 
miles  of  their  port,  with  a  prize  having  700,000/. 
sterling  on  board,  besides  her  cargo,  and  all  the 
plate  and  valuable  articles  of  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia — he  having  shipped  himself,  his 
wife,  his  family,  his  all,  in  this  rich  argosie,  and 
he  having  died,  and  his  household  gods  and 
goddesses  being  prisoners — to  be  captured — yes, 
captured,  with  the  port  actually  in  sight ;  for  when 
the  fog  cleared  up,  we  saw  the  French  land  ;  and, 
what  was  much  worse,  his  majesty's  ship  the 
Rippon,  then  under  the  command  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Cole — she  had  heard  our  guns,  and  claimed 
and  obtained  a  share  in  our  prize. 

Now,  who  could,  in  the  situation  of  these  poor 
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devils  of  Frenchmen,  ever  mention  the  word  for- 
tune, without  a  malediction  sufficient  of  itself  to 
send  the  soul  Of  any  heretic  into  a  very  uncom- 
fortable situation  ?  They  had  been  chased  often  ; 
they  had  eluded  pursuit ;  they  had  passed  a  line  of 
frigates,  through  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  pass ;  and  when  within  hail  of  their  port,  a 
thick  fog  clears  up,  and  they  find  a  large  ship 
close  on  board  of  them,  which  rendered  an  escape 
impossible,  and  which  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  without  a  struggle  for  safety. 
It  was  certainly  about  as  much  ill-luck  as  could 
befall  any  man  in  a  foggy  day. 

It  was  deemed  adviseable  to  search  the  pri- 
soners, and  we  began  with  the  lieutenant ;  at 
first  he  "  sacre'd"  a  little,  and  hectored  a  good 
deal ;  but  seeing  no  remedy,  he  consented  to  the 
degradation.  The  first  operation  was  to  unship 
his  epaulettes,  under  the  bullion  of  which,  instead 
of  finding  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  we  found  a  stuffing 
of  gold,  in  the  shape  of  twelve  doubloons — which 
we  took  the  liberty  of  placing  in  a  midshipman's 
hat,  and  ultimately  conveyed,  when  the  hat  was 
pretty  well  filled,  to  the  captain's  sofa  in  the  after- 
cabin. 
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This  search  was  not  made  in  public  :  a  screen  was 
run  up  the  starboard  side  of  the  after-part  of  the 
main-deck,  and  the  operation  was  conducted  under 
the  directions  of  the  master,  in  company  with  the 
master-at-arms    and    serjeant    of   marines  ;    the 
youngsters  being  employed  to  take  away  the  hats, 
and  to  empty  them  on  the  sofa.     The  master  was 
a  Guernsey  man,  and  seemed  to  know  the  stow- 
holes  of  the  Frenchmen.    Round  the  bodies  of  the 
common  seamen  we  found  lots  of  doubloons  sewed 
in  canvass ;  the  gold  coin  being  in  layers  of  four 
each,  and  the  doublet  going  the  full  round  of  the 
back,  where  it  was  laced  like  a  pair  of  ladies' 
stays.     From  between,  or  rather  mixed  up  in  the 
long  matted  dirty  locks  of  the  French  sailors,  who 
eschewed  combs  as  a  lamb  does  hemlock,  we  took 
some  gold  coin.     At  the  discovery  of  every  new 
place  of  concealment,  the  victim  sighed  audibly, 
and  cursed  loudly.      Some   had   money  secured 
under  the  arm-pits :  in  short,  in  every  place  where 
it  could  be  concealed,   there  we   found  it ;   the 
Guernsey  master  making    every  man   open  his 
mouth,  and  stripping  them  as  bare  as  ever  Adam 
was  drawn  in  a  French  print. 

On  this  day  I  satisfied  myself  as  to  a  wish  I  had 
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long  entertained,  namely,  "  to  roll  in  gold  :"  when 
we  had  placed  a  vast  quantity  of  doubloons  on 
the  sofa,  I  stretched  myself  at  full  length,  and  got 
one  of  the  youngsters  to  shower  the  money  all 
over  me.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncommon  gratifi- 
cation, in  walked  the  captain ;  fortunately  for  me, 
he  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  actually  besprinkled 
me  himself.  I  can  give  no  better  notion  of  the 
weight  these  twenty  men  managed  to  conceal 
about  their  persons,  than  to  mention,  that  we  took 
from  them  the  amazing  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  In  their  chests  they  had  secreted 
the  silver  spoons  of  the  dead  Duke — watches, 
ornaments  of  all  kinds,  in  virgin  silver,  and  every 
valuable  article  which  came  in  their  power.  They 
seemed  to  think  it  very  hard  that  we  should  *  take 
from  them  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Spa- 
niards. Amongst  the  valuables  found  in  the  lieu- 
tenant's box,  was  a  peacock  in  virgin  silver:  the 
eyes,  and  all  the  adornments  of  the  tail,  (for  the 
proud  bird  exhibited  itself  in  all  its  glory)  were 
studded  with  precious  stones;  the  whole  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  to  a  dinner- 
table  ever  seen  in  England.     It  was  made  a  pre- 
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sent  to  the  Prince  Regent,  by  universal  consent, 
and  is  now  in  the  plate-room  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty in  Windsor  Castle. 

We  left  the  prisoners  just  as  bare  as  unfledged 
birds,  as  to  their  ill-got  wealth ;  but  we  scrupu- 
lously returned  every  sou  of  Fre?ich  money :  to 
be  sure,  it  did  not  amount  to  much  ;  for  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  amongst  the  whole  twenty-two  gallant 
Frenchmen,  we  only  found  fifteen  francs,  which 
we  could  bear  to  return  very  well ;  thus  setting  a 
laudable  example  of  respecting  private  property, 
however  large  the  amount. 

The  galley  of  the  Menelaus  heard  many  a  sailor's 
anecdote  of  wealth,  of  splendid  prizes,  and  of  rich 
galleons  ;  but  none  rivalled  the  reality  of  the  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  her  treasures.  Such  a  cap- 
ture was  a  great  windfall;  it  excited  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  purser's  steward,  who,  laying  aside 
the  mess  account-books,  after  due  study  and 
much  fidget  produced  the  following  two  lines, 
which  were  soon  in  every  sailor's  mouth — 


Dug  from  Lima's  golden  mine, 
We  hail  it  as  our  Valentine. 
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She  was  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  sail  by  her- 
self; therefore,  after  the  prisoners  were  exchanged, 
and  the  prize  manned,  we  bore  np  for  Plymouth, 
and  saw  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  safely  anchored 
under  the  protection  of  the  Salvador  del  Mundo. 

When  we  entered  Plymouth  Sound  we  attracted 
much  attention.  The  yard-arms  were  decorated 
with  watches,  and  on  each  truck  was  fastened  a 
gold  candlestick.  The  Jews,  those  vermin  who 
ferret  out  gold  as  truly  as  a  terrier  dog  does  a 
badger,  soon  surrounded  the  ship.  The  ladies 
were  more  eager  than  ever  to  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship and  inviolable  love:  they  then  recognised 
their  friends,  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had 
deserted  and  plundered.  In  fact,  we  saw  in  low 
life,  what  many  a  man  has  found  to  exist  in  the 
upper  walks  ;  that  any  sacrifice  could  be  made, 
providing  money — money,  the  mammon  of  all  un- 
righteousness, was  plentiful.  Nay,  we  found  that 
money  gave  talent,  intellect,  beauty,  accomplish- 
ments, &c. ;  and  that,  before  that  prize  was  taken, 
although  we  were  not  considered  as  conjurors,  we 
were  now  the  veriest  magicians  on  the  ocean. 
Even  the  Jews  were  this  time  deceived,  for  we 
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only  had  one-eighth  allotted  to  us,  she  being  only  a 
recapture ;  and  out  of  that  eighth,  the  Rippon  was 
to  walk  off  with  a  half. 

Having  for  the  moment  had  the  supreme  grati- 
fication of  playing  the  part  of  men  of  fortune, 
and,  consequently,  being  much  beloved  and  re- 
spected, we  were  obliged  to  obey  the  signal  of 
the  port-admiral,  and  put  to  sea  to  resume  our 
cruizing  off  our  old  station.  Be  it  known  to  all 
people  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  tinged  with 
superstition,  that  we  sailed  on  a  Friday.  The 
Irish  peasants  in  Galway  would  never  take  a 
piece  of  lighted  wood  from  a  neighbour's  house 
on  that  unlucky  day,  for  all  the  happy  omens 
which  in  former  times  gulled  our  ancestors.  It 
blew  fresh,  and  we  were  shortly  on  our  ground. 
For  days  we  bobbed  about  without  adding  to  our 
immense  fortunes  ;  but,  on  Friday  morning,  we 
discovered  a  large  frigate  to  leeward,  under  a 
press  of  sail,  steering  in  for  the  land.  Every  man 
on  board  made  her  out  to  be  a  Frenchman.  All 
sail  was  made  in  chase,  and  every  plan  which 
could  be  devised  to  make  the  Menelaus  sail  faster 
was  put  in  execution.   In  the  mean  time,  our  chase 
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was  not  timid  as  to  carrying  on  every  stitch  of 
sail,  and  of  availing  herself  of  every  gust  of  wind 
to  forward  her  escape. 

As  we  had  sailed  on  a  Friday,  it  was  useless  to 
expect  any  windfall  of  fortune.  The  forecastle 
rung  with  disasters  and  ill-luck,  which  was  the 
sure  attendant  upon  that  ominous  day ;  and,  after 
a  long  and  weary  pursuit  of  our  adversary, 
when  we  had  run  her  within  four  miles  of  the 
port  to  which  she  directed  her  course,  we  could 
reach  her  with  our  long  guns.  Still  she  pressed 
on  all  the  canvass  she  could  bear ;  and,  as  the 
distance  was  short  before  she  would  be  in  perfect 
security,  we  knew  that  the  bird  had  escaped  the 
fowler ;  and  at  sun-set  had  the  mortification  to 
see  her  anchor  in  the  small,  but  secure  and  well- 
fortified  harbour  of  Concaneau.  We  shortened 
sail,  and  anchored  about  a  long  shot  from  the 
shore,  keeping  our  glasses  well  directed  all  night, 
to  be  wide  awake  that  no  fire-ships,  or  such-like 
annoyances,  should  fall  upon  us  unawares.  In 
the  morning,  a  battery  near  the  beach  commenced 
practising  their  engineer  officers  ;  and,  as  the  bun- 
glers   became     gradually    expert,    before    eight 
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o'clock  we  found  it  requisite  to  remove  the  fri- 
gate out  of  the  range  of  all  shot  and  shell.  At 
eleven  o'clock  I  was  sent  in  the  gig  with  a  flag 
of  truce ;  and,  under  this  peaceable  protection,  I 
was  to  deliver  to  the  captain  of  the  frigate  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  him  and  his  frigate,  at  any  hour 
most  convenient.  Nobody  could  say  this  was  not 
very  polite.  The  letter  hinted  that,  if  he  refused 
such  honorable  propositions,  we  should  attribute 
it  to  plain  cowardice.  It  is  the  custom  for  all 
boats  carrying  flags  of  truce  to  be  unarmed,  and 
on  no  account  to  have  in  them  leads  and  lines,  com- 
passes, or  spy-glasses ;  in  short,  to  have  nothing 
but  the  boat's  crew,  the  oars,  and  the  boat-hook. 
Making  myself  as  much  like  an  officer  as  I  could, 
I  proceeded  towards  the  harbour  unmolested, 
until  I  was  close  to  the  entrance,  when  a  shot 
from  the  battery  warned  me  to  lay  on  my  oars  : 
this  I  did ;  and  shortly  afterwards  saw  a  large 
launch  manned  by  about  six-and-twenty  men ; 
a  swivel  in  the  bows  ;  in  short,  a  boat  altogether 
more  calculated  to  go  on  some  desperate  service 
than  to  come  out  to  a  flag  of  truce  stuck  upon  a 
flag-staff  in  the  bows  of  a  six-oared,  unarmed  gig. 
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They  came  floundering  up  to  us  within  boat-hook's 
length,  and  then  set  up  a  jabber  more  like  ba- 
boons than  sailors,  to  stop  their  lumbering  launch 
from  coming  stem  on  to  us.  When  they  got  their 
boat  in  a  proper  position  on  our  beam,  the  con- 
versation commenced  on  their  part,  by  asking  the 
reason  of  the  flag  of  truce.  They  were  told  it  was 
merely  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  the 
frigate :  this  they  desired  we  should  leave  on  a 
rock  on  the  left-hand  entrance,  which  we  forth- 
with prepared,  to  do.  They  asked  the  name  of 
the  English  frigate ;  but  to  my  question  on  the 
same  subject  they  refused  to  make  any  answer; 
and  we,  leaving  the  letter  on  the  appointed  spot, 
quietly  resumed  our  apparently  listless  station  to 
await  the  answer. 

About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  launch 
again  made  her  appearance,  placed  the  answer  on 
the  rock,  when  we  landed  and  brought  it  off; 
after  which  both  boats  ranged  up  alongside  of  one 
another.  On  this  occasion,  as  the  launch  was 
stationary,  we  took  good  care  to  approach  in  a 
proper  man-of-war-like  style,  tossing  the  oars  up, 
after  having  fixed  the  boat  in  her  proper  position. 
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"  Well,  sir/'  quoth  the  Frenchman,  who  was  a 
lieutenant)  and  a  very  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
"  I  hope  the  answer  will  be  quite  satisfactory." 

"  Quite,"  replied  I,  "if  it  mentions  your  inten- 
tions of  coming  out  of  harbour ;  that  will  make 
ample  amends  for  our  long  chase." 

"What  did  you  say,  sir,"  continued  our  enemy, 
"  was  the  name  of  the  frigate  ?" 

"  The  Menelaus,"  I  replied. 

"And  her  captain's  name?" 

"  Sir  Peter  Parker." 

"A  knight?" 

"  No,  a  baronet."  This  explanation  was  made 
with  great  difficulty;  my  French  friends  to  this 
day  (except  in  the  higher  walks  of  life)  not  ex- 
actly comprehending  the  distinction. 

"  Have  you  been  long  cruizing  off  here  ?" 

"  Not  very  long,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  quite  long 
enough  to  be  tired  of  the  station." 

Here  a  pause  took  place  in  the  interrogatories 
of  the  polite  nation  ;  and  I,  after  a  proper  preface, 
in  which  I  mentioned  my  readiness  to  answer  any 
question  not  connected  with  the  number  of  our 
cruizers  or  our  fleets,  begged  the  lieutenant  would 
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accord  me  the  same  favour,  and  inform  me  what 
fine  frigate  it  was  that  I  trusted  soon  would  be 
our  antagonist,  and  which  would  no  doubt  gal- 
lantly uphold  the  honour  of  that  country  whose 
flag  she  bore. 

"  She  is  the  Atalanta,"  was  the  reply. 

"The  Atalanta!"  As  I  said  this  with  consi- 
derable surprise,  a  very  inquisitive  demonstration 
took  place  on  board  the  launch;  and  my  ejacula- 
tion was  followed  by  a  request  to  know  the  reason 
of  my  astonishment. 

Willing  not  to  be  impertinent,  but  to  follow 
Lord  Chesterfield's  advice,  "  to  beat  my  enemies 
by  civility  first,  and  a  broomstick  afterwards,"  I 
answered  that  now  I  comprehended  the  reason 
why  she  refused  to  meet  us  at  sea,  or  rather  to 
await  our  attack  the  preceding  day,  as  from  her 
successful  cruizing  she  must  be  very  short  of  men ; 
and  that  was  quite  a  sufficient  reason,  when  so 
near  her  own  port,  not  to  have  risked  an  action. 

This  I  saw  was  well  received :  it  provided  an 
excuse  for  a  thing  inexcusable,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment she  had  upwards  of  four  hundred  men  on 
board ;  while  the  Menelaus  in  her  best  day  never 
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saw  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  on  her 
books.  There  was  a  slight  whispering  between 
the  lieutenant  and  a  midshipman;  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"  You  have  heard  of  our  success,  then  ?"  said 
the  officer. 

"  O  yes,"  I  replied ;  "  our  intelligence  is  so  good, 
that  we  always  hear  of  the  depredations  of  our 
enemies ;  but,"  continued  I,  "  if  all  reports  are 
true,  you  have  injured  Spain  more  than  England." 

This  produced  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  over  the 
countenances  of  the  launch's  crew,  who,  unmind- 
ful of  all  the  nice  rules  of  discipline,  had  let  their 
oars  swing  fore  and  aft  on  the  iron  tholes,  and 
were  lolling  over  the  gunwales  like  a  parcel  of 
schoolboys  catching  fish.  Little  did  they  dream 
of  the  rod  I  had  in  pickle  for  them ! — little  did 
they  know  the  tittering  joy  of  satisfaction  which 
animated  my  countenance,  and  made  me  answer 
with  an  almost  unguarded  rapidity. 

"  Yes !  we  have  taken  a  most  precious  prize — 
a  galleon  laden  with  money,  besides  a  very  rich 
cargo,"  said  the  midshipman. 

"  We  have,  long  ago,"  I  replied,   "  heard  of 
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that  calamity.  The  St.  Juan  de  Baptiste  had  been 
eagerly  expected  at  Cadiz ;  and  the  government 
were  anxious  for  her  arrival  to  reimburse  their 
soldiers  and  sailors." 

"  They  will  not  do  it  this  time,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  "  for  she  is  snug  enough  in  harbour." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  we  know  of  her  arrival ; 
and  have  actually  seen  her  a  very  few  days  since." 

"  Where  ?"  was  the  general  question. 

Here  I,  putting  on  one  of  the  most  modest  looks 
conceivable  in  a  midshipman,  replied,  with  a 
forced  hesitation  : — "  In — in — in  Plymouth  har- 
bour !" 

"  Tonnerre  de  Dieu  !"  ejaculated  the  whole 
crew  at  once.  "  Mais,  monsieur,  ce  n'est  pas  pos- 
sible.— Bah  !  les  sacres  crapauds  de  la  Tamise  !" 

"  Possible  or  probable,"  replied  I,  "  is  another 
business :  all  I  know  is,  that  in  Plymouth  har- 
bour we  left  her  a  fortnight  ago ;  and  it  must  be 
a  very  rum  kind  of  wind  which  could  blow  her  to 
L'Orient." 

"  She  was  bound  to  L'Orient,"  remarked  the 
lieutenant. 

"  Very  true,"  replied  I ;  "  and  she  was  within 
sight  of  it  when  we  captured  her." 
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At  this  announcement  all  the  French  sailors 
grinned  like  a  batch  of  sick  monkeys.  They  ex- 
tended their  arms  and  their  hands — made  as  many 
faces  as  a  child  taking  physic — and,  with  wonder- 
ful disregard  to  all  kinds  of  propriety,  uttered  one 
deep-toned  dissyllable,  which  is  not  very  generally 
used  in  female  society,  and  which,  if  it  were  true, 
would  be  sufficient  to  exclude  us  from  it.  The 
men  in  our  boat,  who  did  not  understand  one 
word  of  the  conversation,  seemed  to  think  that 
some  war  was  brewing  which  we  should  decidedly 
get  the  worst  of;  and  they  looked  at  me  with  that 
kind  of  glance,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  think  the 
sooner  we  are  out  of  this  the  better." 

"  I  wish,  now,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  that  we 
had  convoyed  her  in  ourselves." 

"  I  wish  to  God  you  had,"  I  replied  ;  "for  you 
would  now  have  been  watching  her." 

This  was  too  plain  not  to  be  understood,  and 
caused  a  frown  of  displeasure  to  cover  the  before 
placid  face  of  the  French  officer.  I  admit  it  was 
excessive  bad  taste ;  but,  as  the  Latin  grammar 
has  it,  "  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit." 
I  was  young,  and  just  in  proper  mood  to  exercise 
my  revenge  by  any  sharp  answer.    No  man  likes 
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to  persuade  himself  that  bad  news  is  true :  it  al- 
ways flies  quickly  enough ;  but  we  invariably  try 
to  disbelieve  it.  It  must  have  been  this  feeling 
which  prompted  the  following  questions. 

u  Without  doubt,"  said  the  midshipman,  "  you 
remember  the  name  of  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  St.  Juan  when  you  captured  her?" 

"  Oh  !  most  certainly,"  I  answered ;  and  I  men- 
tioned his  name. 

'-'  Tonnerre  de  Dieu — sacre  !"  and  out  went  the 
hands  and  arms  to  their  full  extent,  which  were 
shaken  at  me,  accompanied  by  another  monkey- 
chatter  and  grin. 

It  was  now  beyond  all  dispute  that  their  prize 
was  taken ;  and,  after  a  few  more  cross-exami- 
nations relative  to  the  number  of  the  men,  a  mark 
.  on  the  midshipman's  face,  and  such-like  damning 
convictions,  the  French  officer  bowed  very  grace- 
fully, which  I,  as  gracefully,  I  flatter  myself,  imi- 
tated ;  and,  to  the  last  words  of  "  Adieu,  mon- 
sieur; au  plaisir  de  vous  re  voir, "  I  coolly  answered, 
"Au  plaisir  de  vous  revoir,  monsieur,  hors  du 
port."  This  last  incivility  produced  a  general 
chatter,  which  terminated  in  the  French  sailors 
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making  preparations  to  depart,  after  a  simulta- 
neous ejaculation  of  "  Mille  tonnerres  !"  Having 
warned  our  men  to  take  good  care  to  let  their  oars 
fall  into  the  water  together,  I  called  out  "  Down  !" 
The  bowman  in  dropping  his  oar  gave  the  handle 
a  twist :  this  brought  the  blade  a  little  on  a  slew, 
which,  on  meeting  the  water,  slapped  a  whole- 
some quantity  in  the  face  of  the  French  bowman ; 
whereupon  a  most  uncommon  shout  from  our  ene- 
my announced  his  displeasure.  He  endeavoured 
to  resent  the  injury  by  splashing  with  his  oar. 
In  his  excessive  rage  he  missed  the  water,  and  fell 
flat  back,  with  his  heels  kicking  about  like  a 
Dutch  tumbler,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  his 
crew,  and  the  great  amusement  of  ours.  As  they 
increased  their  distance,  we  gradually  lost  the 
sound  of  the  plentiful  abuse  lavished  upon  the 
English  nation,  and  on  the  fortunate  Menelaus 
in  particular. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 
That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 

A  moment  more  will  hring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  person — twelve  vards  off  or  so  ; 

A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 
If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe. 

Don  Juan, 

The  captain  of  the  French  frigate's  answer 
amounted  to  a  positive  refusal  to  come  out  and  be 
taken:  it  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
and  a  pretty  moderate  quantity  of  the  contrary, 
but  was  decisive  as  to  the  refusal  to  fight ;  where- 
upon we  fired  a  blank  cartridge,  in  perfect  con- 
tempt of  the  great  nation,  and  got  under  weigh  to 
resume  our  cruizing.  , 

We  shortly  afterwards  formed  one  of  a  flying 
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squadron,  consisting  of  the  Superb  and  the  Fly, 
and  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Commodore  Rodgers. 
We  were  unsuccessful  in  all  our  endeavours,  and 
the  cruize  had  few  charms  and  many  grievances. 
Cruizing  on  the  equator  in  the  month  of  June  can- 
not be  supposed  very  agreeable ;  for,  after  passing 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  running  down  near 
the  Line,  we  got  into  the  dolderums,  as  the  sailors 
call  the  calms  so  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  were  baked  as  brown  as  Portuguese. 
We  were  on  an  allowance  of  water — a  misery  in 
hot  climates  quite  inconceivable.  We  slanted  down 
the  coast  of  South  America,  visited  Pernambuco, 
and  on  our  return  touched  at  Fernando  de  Noronha, 
a  small  island  about  three  degrees  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  equator,  and  between  the  thirty-two 
and  thirty-three  parallel  of  west  longitude.  To 
this  island  the  Portuguese  banish  their  male  con- 
victs ;  and,  horrible  as  it  must  appear  from  its 
lonely  situation,  its  sandy  soil,  and  scanty  vegeta- 
tion, the  bitter  reflection  of  expatriation  is  doubled 
when  the  unfortunate  wretch  is  informed,  that 
henceforth,  to  his  last  day,  he  is  never  again  to 
gaze  on  a  woman.     It  has  been  one  of  the  merci- 
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ful  decrees  of  the  burning  legislators  of  Portugal, 
that  the  people  thus  unhappily  condemned  never 
again  to  behold  their  own  country,  are  by  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  never  allowed  to  enjoy  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  man.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
what  reason  can  be  alleged  for  this  wanton 
tyranny  :  if  you  have  got  rid  of  a  bad  subject  by 
banishment,  why  not  make  him  content  with  his 
lot,  if  possible? — why  make  him  so  miserable? 
— why  so  desperately  degrade  him  ?  The  only 
answer  which  can  be  given  is  this  : — that  if  their 
wives  and  families  were  permitted  to  share  the 
banishment,  they  might,  in  pursuance  of  the  law 
of  nature,  increase  and  multiply,  and  ultimately 
might  declare  this  miserable  island  independent. 
Then  future  ages  might  see  the  independent  flag 
of  the  large  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha  insult- 
ing the  stained  table-cloth  of  a  flag,  which  repre- 
sents the  unfortunate  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and 
ministers  from  the  island  in  close  communication 
with  the  legislators  of  Lisbon.  The  heat  of  the 
unnatural  island,  for  so  the  sailors  term  it,  is  be- 
yond all  conception — its  situation  not  being  within 
the  range  of  the  trade-winds — and  the  ground, 
VOL.   11.  e 
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parched  and  barren,  produces  barely  sufficient  for 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Here  the  social  affec- 
tions wither  even  where  nature  had  destined  them 
most  to  flourish ;  here  love  and  all  its  blessings 
are  unknown;  and  here  is  the  living  reality  of 
what  brutes  men  become,  without  the  kind  and 
fostering  care  of  the  better  part  of  the  creation. 

If  for  their  former  crimes  the  culprits  may  have 
merited  banishment — to  the  government  under 
which  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  sins  into  which  they  may  be  forced 
by  the  unnatural  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  birds  of  Venus,  the 
doves,  are  more  plentiful  in  this  island  than  in  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe  ;  as  if  in  horrid  mockery  of 
the  poor  devils,  doomed  to  live  out  so  wretched  an 
existence,  every  branch  throughout  the  low  wood 
which  encircles  the  village,  can  show  a  feathered 
pair,  billing  and  cooing  in  all  the  warmth  of  affec- 
tion and  love.  In  revnge  for  this  tantalizing 
mockery,  the  inhabitants  eat  the  emblem  of  the 
original  they  are  unfeelingly  condemned  for  ever 
to  forego. 

A  midshipman's  birth  is  by  no  means  the  abode 
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of  peace  and  quietness.  tl  Man  is  a  being  who 
makes  war!"  a  definition  differing  from  Johnson, 
who  designates  the  human  race  as  a  set  of  mer- 
chants. "  Man,"  says  the  Colossus,  "is  a  being 
who  makes  bargains."  My  friends  were  living 
proofs  of  the  former.  The  officer  who  landed  in 
the  first  boat,  brought  back  a  report  of  the  nu- 
merous doves  which  he  had  seen,  and  all  hands 
were  eager  for  a  day's  sport  and  a  good  dinner. 

As  we  had  no  small  shot,  we  had  recourse  to 
flattening  bullets,  and  then  cutting  them  into 
slugs :  this  operation  was  performed  by  placing  an 
eighteen-pound  shot  in  the  lap,  and  putting  a 
bullet  thereon ;  it  was  flattened  with  a  hammer. 
As  our  operations  began  after  it  was  dark,  many 
an  awkward  fellow  hit  his  fingers  instead  of  the 
bullet,  and  then  grumbled  at  the  misfortune.  It 
so  happened,  that  one  of  the  elder  midshipmen  hit 
his  lubberly  fingers  a  crack  enough  to  break  the 
bone,  and,  being  laughed  at  for  his  clumsiness,  he 
forthwith  laid  the  whole  blame  to  the  want  of 
light,  and  placed  the  candle  on  his  side  of  the 
table :  the  consequence  was,  that  his  vis-d-vis  could 
not  manage  to  make  slugs  without  making  mis- 
takes ;  and  in  his  rage  he  seized  the  candle,  and 
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placed  it  at  his  side  of  the  table,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  "that  the  church  ought  always  to  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  parish :"  to  be  sure,  he  had 
placed  the  church,  if  the  candle  was  its  represen- 
tation, any  where  else  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
parish ; — that  is,  if  the  table  was  considered  the 
parish. 

What  great  events  from  trivial  discords  rise ! 

The  first-named  midshipman  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  church  ;  the  second  offender  caught  hold 
of  the  steeple  part :  a  general  row  ensued ;  one 
threw  an  eighteen-pound  shot  at  the  other,  which 
was  instantly  returned,  luckily  without  taking 
effect,  for  a  shot  is  just  as  hard  as  a  midshipman's 
head ;  and  the  fracas  ended,  for  the  moment,  by  a 
challenge  to  meet,  on  shore  at  day-light,  and,  in- 
stead of  shooting  doves,  to  shoot  each  other.  This 
was  the  first  duel  I  had  ever  been  witness  to  !  I 
once  had,  at  Madeira,  a  little  brush  in  the  coffee- 
room  with  a  marine  officer.  We  settled  the  busi- 
ness in  a  moment,  by  each  drawing  our  swords, 
and  I  (many  thanks  to  the  fencing-master  at  Dur- 
ham-house) succeeded  in  pinning  my  adversary's 
wrist  to  his  breast ;  and  then  started  off  on  board 
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as  quickly  as  possible,  quite  satisfied  that  what  is 
called  satisfaction  is  about  the  most  unsatisfactory 
thing  in  the  whole  world. 

I  was  summoned  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  attend  my  friend  ;  and,  having  obtained  leave  the 
night  before,  soon  landed  at  the  watering-place. 
The  principals  and  seconds  made  a  cut  into  the 
wood,  and  walked  on  until  they  came  to  a  narrow 
path,  most  admirably  adapted  for  guiding  the  eye, 
and  finishing  the  quarrel.  We  measured  the 
ground  at  ten  paces  ;  but  as  we  had  only  a  pair  of 
small  pocket  pistols  with  the  locks  on  the  barrels, 
we  shortened  the  distance  to  eight,  and  placing 
the  hostile  parties  in  good  positions  to  be  shot,  we 
told  them  to  blaze  away  at  discretion.  One  mid- 
shipman immediately  availed  himself  of  the  per- 
mission, but  his  pistol  missed  fire;  upon  which 
he  very  quietly  walked  off  his  ground  to  prime  it 
again.  I  maintained  that  a  miss  went  for  a  fire,  for 
which  I  was  called  a  fool ;  for  which  I  begged  leave 
to  have  satisfaction — and  got  it  most  completely,  by 
getting  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  knocked  me  down : 
a  fight- royal  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  party 
of  the  lieutenants  hove  in  sight,  and  we  were  all 
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bundled  on  board,  without  having  had  a  shot  at 
either  man  or  bird.  So  finished  our  duel ;  about 
as  whimsical  a  one,  and  equally  as  innocent,  as 
the  famous  affair  between  a  gunner  and  a  boat- 
swain in  Malta.  They  quarrelled  about  rum  and 
religion — two  things  often  mixed  together  with  a 
methodist :  after  having  expended  about  as  decent 
a  set  of  words  as  could  be  selected  from  Grose's 
Slang  Dictionary,  the  gunner  said  the  boatswain 
was  "  no  gentleman."  There  was  no  standing  this 
insult.  Mr.  Pipes  had,  it  is  true,  been  all  his  life 
before  the  mast,  and  had  associated  with  the  very 
best  society  at  either  North  Corner  or  the  Point ; 
but  he  was  an  officer  by  virtue  of  his  warrant,  and 
that  warrant  made  him  likewise  a  gentleman. 
Pounce,  the  gunner,  was  a  quiet  systematic  man, 
and  proceeded  to  the  first-lieutenant,  from  whom 
he  got  permission  for  himself  and  the  boatswain  to 
spend  the  next  day  on  shore :  he  then  sent  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Pipes,  and  with  his  words  he 
sent  a  ship's  musket,  and  a  ballast-basket  full  of 
musket-ball  cartridges,  selecting  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Antonio  Gardens,  as  the  rendezvous 
the  next  morning  at  sun-rise.   Before  sun- rise  Pipes 
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and  his  boy  landed  in  a  Maltese  boat,  and  betook 
themselves,  muskets,  ballast-baskets,  and  car- 
touch-boxes,  to  the  appointed  place ;  and  having 
loaded  the  musket,  Pipes  and  Co.  came  to  an  an- 
chor on  a  wall  which  separated  two  fields — for  in 
Malta  hedges  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown. 
At  day-dawn  the  boatswain  saw  Mr.  Pounce  ad- 
vancing with  hasty  strides  to  the  spot,  he  being,  at 
the  time  he  was  discovered,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  Pipes  immediately  called  out — "  The  ene- 
my's hove  in  sight !"  and,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, he  u  fired  a  shot  across  his  bows,  to  make 
him  heave-to."  Pounce,  finding  the  enemy  had 
taken  up  a  disadvantageous  situation,  having  his 
back  to  a  wall,  (a  circumstance  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  more  than  one  unfortunate  fellow,)  desired 
his  boy,  who  acted  as  his  second,  to  u  come  to  an 
anchor,  and  open  the  magazine ;"  he  at  the  same 
time  commencing  action  and  blazing  away  at 
Pipes.  Which  of  the  two  fired  the  best  has  not 
been  discovered,  for  no  trace  was  left  of  ravages 
committed  ;  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the 
balls  must  have  lodged  some  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  foe.     It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  mention 
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the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  seconds  : — while  the 
masters  were  loading,  they  got  ready  other  cart- 
ridges, bit  the  ends  off,  and  looked  along  the 
barrels,  indicating  their  approval  of  the  aim  taken, 
or  hinting,  "  I  think,  sir,  you're  pointing  too 
much  aloft;  why,  it  will  go  over  his  mast-head 
vane :"  and  when  both  bent  forward  to  see  if  the 
shot  took  effect,  it  was  invariably  followed  with — 
"  I  '11  spoil  his  figure-head  yet,"  or  "  I  'm  blowed 
if  I  did  not  hull  him:"  in  a  very  short  time  the 
powder  was  expended  on  both  sides,  the  maga- 
zines were  emptied,  and  the  gunner  came  to  the 
charge ;  he  however  soon  discovered  he  had 
omitted  to  bring  a  bayonet ;  whereupon  he  sent 
his  faithful  squire  with  a  flag  of  truce  on  a  ram- 
rod, which  being  favourably  received  by  Pipes 
and  his  squire,  the  former  advanced  and  said 
— "  Master  says  as  how,  sir,  he 's  werry  sorry  he 
forgot  the  baggonet — and  if  so  be  that  you  've  had 
enough  for  the  present,  he  thinks  as  how  you  had 
better  make  a  board  for  the  Rosolio  shop,  whilst 
he  sends  off  for  the  cheese-toasters ;  and  if  so  be 
you  are  contented  with  this,  you  're  to  make  a 
signal." — Upon  which,  the  boatswain  applied  his 
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whistle  to  his  mouth,  and  "  piped  Belay,"  finish- 
ing with  the   sound,   implying  "let  go  ;"   upon 
which  both  parties  put  on  their  peace-establish- 
ment looks,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  breakfast, 
over  which  it   was   understood   Mr.    Pounce  re- 
tracted  the   offensive    expression ;    both   parties 
making  apologies  for  being  such  cursed  bad  shots, 
and  having  occupied  so  much  time  so  very  un- 
profitably,  and  so  very  unsatisfactorily.    It  is  with- 
in the  memory  of  man,  that  a  duel  was  fought  at 
Calcutta  between  two  midshipmen — the  cause  of 
the  quarrel  I  forget,  that  is  quite  immaterial — a 
quarrel  they  had,  and  a  duel  was  the  consequence. 
On  this  occasion  the  gunner  and  boatswain  were 
the  two  seconds.  As  neither  party  had  seen  a  duel, 
before,  and  consequently  had  no  more  idea  of  the 
law  on  this  subject  than  an  Esquimaux  has  of  com- 
fort, they  imagined  that  they  were  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  concern,  and  repaired  with  their  princi- 
pals to  an  appointed  spot.     The  ground  was  mea- 
sured at  eighteen  paces  ;  when  the  gunner,  who  had 
often  seen  a  prize-fight,  and  imagined  a  second 
was  to  behave  in  the  present  affair  the  same  as  in 
a  boxing-match,  knelt  upon  one  knee,  and  placed 
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his  man  thereupon,  saying  aloud — "  Now  then, 
Yarn,  my  man 's  ready ;  why  don't  you  set  your 
backstay  up?"— Yarn  called  out,  "  that  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  the  lanyard  of  the 
pistol  (meaning  the  trigger),  for  that  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  scale  the  guns  for  half  an  hour, 
and  his  man  swore  he  would  have  a  match  in 
preference."  This  delayed  the  affair.  The  gunner, 
however,  easing  the  lock  by  means  of  a  knife,  the 
parties  took  up  their  places  on  their  seconds' 
knees,  and  there  loaded  the  pistols.  Although 
the  enmity  was  great  on  the  part  of  the  principals, 
the  seconds  had  always  been,  until  now,  good 
friends.  Now,  indeed,  they  imbibed  the  rancour 
of  their  friends ;  and  when  both  had  answered, 
"  All  ready  on  this  side,"  they  each  began  to  edge 
nearer  to  their  adversaries,  the  seconds  supporting 
the  arm  of  the  principal,  and  giving  wholesome 
advice. — "  We  are  quite  out  of  range,"  said 
Priming,  the  gunner,  u  let 's  get  close  on  board 
him  before  we  fire."  In  the  mean  time,  Yarn  was 
recommending  the  first  broadside ;  and  as  his 
principal  was  damning  the  lock  because  it  went 
too  hard,  Yarn  got  his  fore-finger  to  bear  upon 
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the  trigger,  and  stood  by  for  a  haul.  Ar 
moment,  Priming's  man's  pistol  went  off,  the 
ball  passing  through  the  rim  of  Yarn's  hat. — 
"  That  whizzed  over  my  top-lights  ; — now,  sir. 
blaze  away  !7'  whereupon  they  both  hauled  at  the 
trigger,  which  of  course  lowered  the  muzzle  of 
the  pistol : — off  it  went,  and  the  ball,  instead  of 
knocking  out  some  of  the  head-rails  of  the  enemy, 
struck  his  foot,  and  left  him  lame  for  life.  The 
gunner  swore  "  he  would  not  strike  his  colours  :" 
but  the  pain  was  so  £reat,  that  his  principal 
fainted,  before  Yarn  and  his  man  could  get 
another  shot  ready  ;  they  were  so  occupied  lead- 
ing the  pistol,  that  they  never  remarked  that  their 
iire  had  taken  effect.  "  Bear  a  hand,"'  says  Yarn, 
k*  mind  the  cartridge,  stern  foremost,  and  - 
downwards,  I  '11  ram  him  home— there  now — han- 
dle the  lanyard,  and  blaze  away."  At  this  moment 
Priming  hailed,  that  '*  his  man  had  struck  his 
colours  ;'*'  upon  which  Yarn  roared  out,  "  Hurrah  ! 
now,  sir,  knock  Priming's  other  eye  out,  die  had 
but  one,)  and  then  we  '11  take  possession  of  the 
prizes."  The  enmity  of  Yarn's  man  died  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  mischief  he  had  done  :  in  vam 
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his  second  endeavoured  to  hold  him  on  his  knee, 
as  he  kept  edging  up  to  the  enemy,  whose  fire 
he  swore  he  had  silenced  ;  he  recommended  his 
principal  to  "  fire  another  broadside  and  board 
him  in  the  smoke. "  But  Priming  took  the  liberty 
of  striking  his  colours  in  reality  ;  he  shouldered  his 
wounded  principal,  and  walked  off  with  him  to 
a  log  of  wood  in  the  vicinity.  Here  the  business 
was  accommodated,  and  the  parties  separated, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  satisfaction. *  While 
on  the  subject  of  duelling,  which,  by-the-bye,  has 
no  business  whatever  in  these  pages,  I  will  give 
a  description  of  two  other  affairs  of  honor  :  the 
first  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  principals, 
who  declared  every  word  to  be  as  true  as  Holy 
Writ.  As  this  may  be  of  service  to  gentlemen 
who  have  been  insulted,  and  who  have  limited 
means  of  satisfaction,  I  recommend  a  patient 
perusal  of  the  anecdote. 

It  was   during  the  war  that  two  midshipmen, 
amongst  a  host  of  others,  were  prisoners  at  Ver- 

*  One  of  the  principals  I  met  a  few  days  back  in  Paris :  the 
wounded  officer  is  now  a  lieutenant,  but  will  be  lame  to  his  last 
moment. 
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dun :  a  want  of  employment  threw  the  whole  set 
into  habits  of  idleness ;  and  when  once  people 
become  thoroughly  idle,  they  become  uncommonly 
vicious,  always  hasty,  and  mostly  quarrelsome. 
As  several  duels  had  been  fought  with  foils,  the 
buttons  being  first  taken  ofT,  and  the  points 
sharpened  against  the  stones  ;  and  as  several  de- 
sperate wounds  had  been  inflicted ;  the  police 
thought  proper  to  deprive  the  prisoners  of  all 
weapons  which  could  be  turned  to  fatal  purposes. 
In  their  search  after  these  sharp  instruments,  they 
took  even  the  pen-knives,  hinting,  that  as  the 
English  were  a  boxing  nation,  they  had  better 
settle  the  dispute  according  to  the  national  custom. 
As  the  means  of  revenge  were  withdrawn,  quar- 
rels became  more  frequent — until,  at  last,  one 
very  serious  dispute  occurred,  and  the  parties 
resolved  to  have  more  satisfaction  than  a  fist 
could  possibly  give.  Every  offensive  weapon 
had  been  seized,  excepting  two  sticks,  and  these 
sticks  were  so  slender  as  to  be  harmless ;  they 
were  about  the  same  length.  In  rummaging 
about  they  found  an  old  two-pronged  fork,  and 
the   head  of  a  broken    gimlet ;  and   with  these 
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weapons  they  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
one  upon  the  other.  Seconds  being  selected,  the 
choice  of  evils  was  obtained  by  lot.  The  man  to 
whom  the  gimlet  fell,  it  was  decided,  should  choose 
his  distance,  and  give  the  word  to  begin.  The 
lots  being  cast,  and  each  being  accommodated,  the 
weapons  were  lashed  to  the  two  above-mentioned 
sticks,  and  the  combatants  placed  upon  the  ground. 
Gimlet  made  his  will,  for  Fork  had  a  very  de- 
cided advantage ;  it  is  no  joke  being  prodded 
with  a  pitchfork  for  half  an  hour ;  moreover, 
Fork  had  little  to  fear  from  Gimlet,  because  the 
very  folds  of  the  screw-part  hindered  its  perfora- 
tion to  any  extent.  Gimlet,  after  taking  an  af- 
fectionate leave  of  his  shipmates,  and  after  abusing 
Fortune,  (for  as  he  thought,  the  last  time,  for  all 
the  tricks  she  had  played  him)  buttoned  his 
jacket  close  over  his  wrists,  and  desired  his  anta- 
gonist to  approach  until  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
distance.  Gimlet,  when  his  foe  was  within  reach, 
desired  him  to  advance  his  head  so  as  to  secure 
his  being  within  range,  and,  by  way  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  he  placed  his  weapon  against  the  forehead 
of  Fork,  and  then  suddenly  crying  out,   "  Now 
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then,"  he  began  to  screw  away  with  all  his  force, 
in  order  to  lodge  his  gimlet  well  in  the  skull  of 
his  antagonist.  Fork  commenced  offensive  opera- 
tions in  a  moment,  and  succeeded  in  bleeding 
his  adversary  in  two  places  at  every  prod;  but 
Gimlet,  unmindful  of  his  danger,  persevered  in 
the  screw  system.  The  seconds,  seeing  that  it 
would  decidedly  end  fatally  to  both  parties,  for- 
tunately interfered  and  prevented  the  loss  of  life  ; 
but  they  could  not  prevent  Fork  from  giving  his 
clever,  cool  antagonist  a  last  prod,  exactly  on  the 
place  where  Hudibras  whimsically  placed  honor — 
as  Screw,  relinquishing  his  weapon,  exultingly 
turned  on  his  heel,  to  chuckle  over  his  victory. 
This  dirty  advantage  of  Screw,  behind  his  back, 
made  him  caper  like  Harlequin ;  and  the  affair 
ended  in  a  peal  of  laughter. 

The  last  affair  of  honor,  or  receiving  satisfaction, 
which  I  intend  to  intrude  here,  took  place  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  usual  shooting-place  of  the 
French  gentlemen.  In  this  case,  an  officer  of  the 
army  and  a  wholesome  apothecary  of  some  repute 
were  the  principals.  The  affray  originated,  as 
usual,    about   a   woman ;  in   fact,   I  hardly   ever 
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knew  a  duel  take  place  in  France,  that  had  not 
its  origin  at  either  an  ecarte-table  or  a  ball.  This 
light  and  frivolous  people  think  no  more  of  shoot- 
ing a  man,  and  then  laughing  at  the  affair  at  a 
cafe,  than  a  sailor  does  of  tippling  a  glass  of  grog. 
Their  murderous  way  of  fighting,  which  in  a  few 
words  may  be  made  clear,  entitles  the  survivor  to 
as  fair  a  right  to  the  gallows,  as  the  midnight  mur- 
derer near  Shooter's  Hill.  They  generally  stand 
about  thirty  paces  and  fire  at  discretion :  in  the  event 
of  the  man  first  firing,  missing  his  antagonist,  the 
other  walks  coolly  up  to  him  and  blows  his  brains 
out.  Sometimes  they  have  an  intermediate  space  of 
ten  paces,  over  the  barrier  of  which  neither  can  pass: 
but  supposing  A  to  fire  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
paces,  he  must  then  walk  up  to  his  barrier,  whilst 
B,  who  has  reserved  his  fire,  does  the  same,  and 
then,  taking  a  steady  unintimidated  shot,  shoots 
poor  A  without  the  slightest  mercy.  The  apothe- 
cary, who  well  knew  that  death  had  plenty  of 
nets  out  in  the  natural  way  to  catch  stragglers, 
thought  it  was  no  joke  being  shot  by  the  soldier  ,- 
who  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  beat  his  breast 
with  both  hands,  declaring  himself  to  be  a  "  brave 
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homme,"  and  to  have  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  any  pill-manufacturer  in  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty's  dominion.  Bolus,  however,  had 
the  choice  of  weapons  ;  and  when  the  parties  met 
at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  seconds  began 
to  measure  the  ground,  Mr.  Apothecary  begged 
that  he  might  address  the  other  party,  and  make 
known  with  what  weapons  he  intended  to  fight. 
— "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  clearing  his  voice  after 
the  usual  manner  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who 
have  a  most  glorious  disregard  for  Turkey  carpets 
or  polished  grates,  "  I  have  been  summoned  to 
meet  my  antagonist  for  an  alleged  insult  to  his 
mistress ;  and  it  appears  quite  in  vain  that  I  de- 
clare, I  never  intentionally  wronged  either  her  or 
him.  Gentlemen,  you  come  here  with  a  carriage- 
load  of  swords  and  pistols,  medical  men  and  spec- 
tators— whilst  I  am  here  merely  with  my  ap- 
prentice :  as  for  swords,  I  never  had  one  in  my 
hand  since  I  was  born,  and  the  devil  himself 
never  more  piously  abhorred  a  good  man,  than 
I  do  a  pistol.  Spatulas  and  mortars  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  those  arms  I  ever  made  use 
of;  and,  therefore,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
risk  my  life  in  such  a  very  uneven  rencontre :  but 
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I  do  not  fear  death  more  than  my  adversary,  and 
upon  that  point  I  am  willing  to  satisfy  all  parties. 
As,  if  I  use  either  of  the  above  weapons  my  life 
must   be   sacrificed   without   a   chance ;    I   have 
brought  with  me  a  new  species  of  hazard,  which  I 
trust  will'  not  be  disagreeable  to  my  adversary:" 
— here  Bolus,  making  a  proper  pause,  produced  a 
small  box. — "  Gentlemen,  in  this  box  there  are  two 
pills:  the  one  is  poisoned,  the  other  not  •  I  will  take 
one,  and  my  adversary  shall  take  the  other ;  he 
shall  have  first  choice,  or  I  will  have  first  choice  ; 
his    second   shall  choose,  or  mine  shall  choose  ; 
we   will  have  the   pills    put.  in  our  mouths   by 
our    opponents'  seconds ;    after    which   we    will 
wait   upon   the    ground   a   quarter   of  an   hour, 
and  then   retire  homewards:    before    eight   this 
evening,   one  will  be  fit  for  a  habitation  in  Pere 
La   Chaise.     Now,    gentlemen,    you  have  heard 
my  proposition,  and  I  await  your  answer."     The 
soldier   declared  he  was  bound    to  fight  in  any 
manner  his  adversary  wished  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  the   novel    professional   mode   proposed,    he 
would  make  no  objection,  and  finished  by  open- 
ing his  mouth  as  wide  as  an  alligator's  when  catch- 
ing flies,  declaring  himself  perfectly  ready  to  be- 
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gin  swallowing.  As  the  weather  was  cold,  and 
both  anxious  either  to  live  or  die,  the  seconds 
selected  the  obnoxious  pill,  and  both  instantly 
bolted  the  bitter  potion.  There  they  stood  with 
riveted  eyes  upon  one  another,  each  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  poison  by  his  antagonist's  countenance  : 
— it  was  a  fearful  moment  to  the  soldier ;  however 
often  a  military  man  may  face  death  in  the  field, 
and  however  bravely  he  bear  himself,  great  is  the 
difference  between  that  and  calmly  awaiting  the 
first  shiver,  as  the  venom  diffuses  itself  through 
every  vein.  The  apothecary  appeared  more  con- 
vulsed than  the  soldier;  and  the  doctors,  who 
seemed  to  know  the  quick  manner  that  the  poison 
operated  upon  many  of  their  patients,  kept  the  most 
profound  silence,  and  only  varied  their  looks  as 
either  combatant  changed  colour,  or  became  restless. 
There  is  an  awful,  solemn  feeling,  which  insen- 
sibly spreads  over  the  frame,  when  a  man  in 
perfect  health  and  vigour  of  body  stands  upon 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  It  is  in  these  short  and 
hurried  moments,  that  all  our  past  misdeeds  rush 
intrudingly  and  unwelcomely  upon  our  memory  ; 
then  it  is  that  long-neglected  Religion  assumes 
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her  momentary  sway ;  and  Virtue,  forgotten  amid 
the  drunken  revelry  of  our  ill-spent  hours,  ap- 
pears in  all  her  beauty,  and  all  her  loveliness ; 
Vice  for  a  second  is  abhorred  :  but  the  return  to 
health  is  generally  the  return  to  vicious  propen- 
sities j  and  little  does  that  man  know  of  human 
nature,  who  knows  not  that  all  the  virtuous  re- 
solutions, all  the  repentances  on  the  couch  of 
sickness,  are  as  speedily  forgotten  as  they  were 
unwillingly  avowed. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  both  par- 
ties retired  home :  but  before  they  parted,  the 
soldier  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  apothecary's  apology;  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  declared  all  his  resentment  buried  in  the 
grave  he  fancied  he  himself  was  soon  to  occupy ; 
and,  after  shaking  hands,  and  kissing  each  other's 
dirty  cheeks,  they  retired.  The  soldier  threw 
himself  upon  his  sofa,  and  there  his  hurried  re- 
membrance retraced  his  life ;  he  suffered  more 
than  fifty  deaths  in  the  field  of  fame  and  path 
of  honor :  anxiously  did  he  watch  the  hand  of 
the  clock,  which  clicked  to  him  unusually  slow  ; 
by  six  o'clock  he  had  nearly  worked  himself  into  a 
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fever ;  by  seven  he  was  half  frantic  ;  but  when 
eight  o'clock  came  and  he  lived,  he  leaped  from 
his  couch,  put  on  his  cloak,  and  sallied  forth  to 
witness  the  last  dying  groan  of  his  former  enemy. 
The  apothecary  had  dined  at  a  cafe,  and  was 
pleased  beyond  measure  at  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  affair.  On  seeing  his  old  anta- 
gonist, he  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune ; 
asking  at  the  same  time  if  he  did  not  think  his 
mode  of  fighting  preferable  to  any  other.  The 
soldier  replied,  that  he  had  undergone  fifty  thou- 
sand times  more  anxiety,  than  he  should  have 
done  otherwise  ;  and  that,  rather  than  receive  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  apothecary's  style,  he  would  fight 
ten  duels  in  the  common  way.  "  How  do  I 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  this  cursed  poison  is  not 
now  working  its  course  through  me,  and  that 
by  midnight  I  may  be  a  corpse?"  "  Ah  !"  said 
Bolus,  "  such  a  thing  might  have  been  but  for 
my  prudence  and  discretion.  I  have  hindered  all 
that,  and  you  may  rest  in  security ;  for,  thinking 
how  foolish  it  was  to  kill  or  be  killed,  for  such  a 
mistake  as  our   quarrel  was,  and  as  you   have 
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confessed  it  to  have  been,  I  made  the  pills  of 
bread,  and  not  one  grain  of  poison  did  I  put 
therein."  At  this  both  parties  laughed  heartily ; 
and,  having  undergone  all  the  fear  of  death,  felt 
quite  satisfied  to  live  on  without  farther  discord. 
A  glass  of  wine  settled  the  business,  and  both  re- 
tired to  rest. 

We  left  Fernando  de  Noronha  on  the  third 
day  ;  and  after  various  chasings,  but  not  one  prize, 
we  returned  to  Portsmouth,  and  were  again  at- 
tached to  the  Channel  Fleet.  Again  we  had  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  for  the  field  of  our  ambition  ;  and 
here  it  was  that  we  gave  a  wanderer  on  the  ocean 
a  specimen  of  naval  tactics,  not  at  all  in  unison 
with  his  feelings.  We  had  by  constant  chasing 
got  a  very  long  way  to  the  westward  of  our 
station,  and,  in  company  with  the  Py ramus,  were 
returning  to  our  ground,  when  we  espied  at  sun- 
set two  large  vessels  to  leeward,  which  bore  all 
the  marks  of  being  enemies'  ships.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  rigging — the  masts  always  rake 
more  than  ours — and  the  cut  of  the  French  sails, 
which  to  a  seaman's  eye  is  decisive  of  the  country 
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to  which  she  belongs.     Certainly  on  this  occasion 
any  man  would  have  sworn  to  the  stranger's  being 
French ;  and  so  impressed  were  we  with  the  idea, 
that  at  sun-set  we  bore  up  in  chase,  and  cleared 
for  action.     "  Every  man  his  bird,"  was  of  course 
the  cry;  we  selected  the  headmost  and  largest 
ship,  and  left  the  Pyramus  to  finish  the  other. 
About  ten  o'clock,  we  were  close  to  our  fancied 
foes ;  and  without  hailing  or  firing,  or  in  any  way 
alarming  our  antagonist,  we  ran  our  opponent  on 
board  on  the  starboard  side  ;   our  small  bower- 
anchor  tearing  away  his  fore-channels  ;  the  fore- 
yard  ripping  his  fore-topsail,  and  our  main-yard 
performing  the  like  service  to  the  main-topsail : 
the  boarders  jumped  on  board,  cutlass  in  hand, 
headed  by  the  captain ;  who,  swearing  by  Mars 
and  St.  George,  that  he  would  mince  his  enemies, 
flourished  his  Turkish  sabre,  and  gallantly  led  the 
attack.     About  ten  men  only  were  found  on  the 
stranger's  deck,   and  they  very  wisely  took  the 
liberty  of  retreating  as  quickly  as  possible  below. 
In  the  middle  of  the  confusion,  the  captain  called 
to  some  one  to  seize  the  wheel ;  whereupon  the 
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commander  of  the  stranger  popped  his  head  up 
the  after-hatchway ;  and  there,  like  a  Methodist 
parson  in  a  tub,  kept  vehemently  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  !  for  shame,  for  shame !  and  an  English 
frigate  too  !"  To  this  Sir  Peter  responded,  "  By 
the  god  of  war,  if  you  had  been  a  Frenchman, 
as  I  thought  you  were,  I  would  have  captured 
you  in  a  moment !"  We  soon  made  amends  for 
our  hasty  indiscretion,  by  giving  him  a  certificate, 
that  the  damage  was  done  accidentally.  And  in 
consequence  the  repairs  were  made  good  at 
the  expense  of  the  government ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  John  Bull,  as  usual,  pays  for  all,  even  for 
the  clumsiness  of  his  own  servants. 

Shortly  after  this  brilliant  exploit,  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  restored  ;  and  we,  with  the  rest  of 
the  squadron,  repaired  to  the  Garonne,  pre- 
paratory to  our  sailing  for  America,  to  which 
station  we  were  bound,  in  company  with  many 
transports,  bearing  some  of  the  gallant  fellows 
who  had  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  Spain.  It  was  at  Bordeaux,  that  Sir  Peter 
Parker  bade  adieu  to  those  who  formed  the  hap- 
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piness  of  his  life.  It  was  a  melancholy  scene — so 
sad  indeed,  that  a  by-stander  remarked,  that  he 
never  would  return  to  England  ;  and  said,  "  I  see 
as  it  were  into  futurity  :  poor  Peter  will  never 
come  back  from  America." 


vol.   n 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There  is  a  lear  for  all  who  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave  ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 
And  conquest  weeps  above  the  brave. 


And,  gallant  Parker,  thu9  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  death,  thy  fall  shall  be,— 

That  early  valour  growing  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

Byron's  Epitaph  on  Sir  P.  Parker. 

Our  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  short  and 
pleasant,  and  we  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake 
amid  that  general  war  of  conflagration  and  devas- 
tation, which  half  ruined  the  fertile  shores  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.    That  this  war,  or  rather  the 
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means  by  which  it  was  carried  on,  was  disgraceful 
to  a  civilized  nation  no  man  doubts  now.  Be- 
cause forsooth  some  savages,  or  perhaps  men 
dressed  one  degree  better  than  savages,  com- 
mence a  system  of  barbarity  and  desolation  in 
the  north  ;  we,  pretending  to  be  the  most  civi- 
lized nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  must  imitate 
their  ravages  in  the  south :  because,-  in  Canada, 
some  huts  and  hovels  were  burnt ;  we  in  the 
Chesapeake  were  to  burn  and  destroy  some  noble 
mansion,  desolate  some  magnificent  estate,  and 
turn  a  land  of  plenty  and  prosperity  into  a  bleak 
desert  of  starvation  and  misery. 

On  entering  the  Potomack,  a  large  river  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Chesapeake,  the  fertile 
shores  of  this  beautiful  country  presented  the  sad 
effects  of  the  war.  On  each  side  houses  were 
burning  with  fearful  rapidity,  and,  when  night 
came  on,  they  resembled  the  signal-fires  of  the 
Indians,  blazing  in  all  the  horrors  of  destruction. 
The  next  morning  our  marines  accompanied  the 
marines  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron  in  one  of  these 
expeditions.  We  were  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Cockburn  in  person,  and  with  him,  as  an  amateur, 
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was  the  gallant  General  Ross,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  at  Baltimore.  Our  destination  was  up  a 
river  which  runs  at  the  back  of  St.  George's 
Island — the  object  being  to  destroy  a  factory,  which 
was  not  only  the  abode  of  innocent  labour,  but 
likewise  the  resort  of  some  few  militia-men  guilty 
of  the  unnatural  sin  of  protecting  their  own 
country.  We  started  before  day-light ;  and,  having 
landed  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  proceeded 
along  a  pretty  fair  road,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
large  woods,  which  led  to  the  factory.  General 
Ross  directed  the  movements  of  our  skirmishers, 
and  instructed  our  sea-general  in  some  of  the 
movements  requisite  for  the  safety  of  a  land  army. 
On  arriving  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our 
destination,  Sir  Peter  advanced  with  his  division 
at  a  double-quick-time  pace,  and  thus  at  a  full 
trot  we  entered  the  village  where  the  factory  was 
placed.  Our  approach  had  been  long  known  ; 
fire  and  fury  followed  our  steps,  and  prudence 
had  taught  the  necessity  of  watchfulness,  or  de- 
struction and  poverty  were  sure  to  be  at  hand.  In 
such  a  war  as  this,  few  slept  upon  roses — and  our 
path  was  shunned  as  religiously  as  men  shun  an 
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infected  city.  As  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  old  women,  who  dis- 
regarded us  with  all  the  vacancy  of  imbecility, 
we  were  blessed  with  a  beautiful  view  of  a 
"  deserted  village,"  far  beyond  even  the  imagina- 
tion of  Goldsmith.  The  houses  were  mere  walls  ; 
the  furniture  was  elsewhere ;  the  population  had 
flown,  and  a  silence  like  that  of  the  tomb  pre- 
vailed. The  crackling  of  the  fagots,  as  the  flames 
caught  the  factory,  disturbed  the  repose :  we  most 
valiantly  set  fire  to  unprotected  property,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  imploring  looks  of  the  old 
women,  we,  like  a  parcel  of  savages  as  we  were, 
danced  round  the  wreck  of  ruin.  It  has  been  held 
by  many  very  good  and  clever  men,  that,  during 
war,  private  property  should  be  respected  :  this  is  a 
very  great  mistake.  Every  man  during  war  pays 
something  towards  the  support  of  it :  if  this  man 
is  ruined,  he  ceases  to  contribute,  and  thus  the 
exchequer  is  impoverished ;  ergo,  the  more  you 
ruin  in  a  war,  the  more  you  hurt  the  nation  at 
large.  But  sometimes,  and  the  American  war  was  a 
proof  it,  the  greatest  inconsistencies  existed :  for 
instance,  we   never  were  allowed  to  take  cattle 
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without  paying  for  them.  A  bullock  was  estimated 
at  five  dollars,  although  it  was  worth  twenty ;  and 
sheep  had  the  high  price  of  one  dollar  attached  to 
them,  they  being  in  reality  worth  six  at  least. 
Yet  did  we  burn  the  house  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  stock  belonged.  But  supposing,  and  I  have 
seen  it  one  hundred  times,  that  the  farmer  refused 
the  money  fry?  his  stock ;  why  then  we  drove 
sheep,  bullocks,  and  geese  away,  and  left  the 
money  for  the  good  man  to  take  afterwards — as 
Quakers  leave  their  taxes,  which  they  have  fore- 
sworn not  to  pay.  I  should  like  to  have  explained 
why  we,  sharks  as  we  were,  swallowed  up  every 
little  schooner  laden  with  fruit,  or  with  ducks,  &c. 
going  to  market ;  and  why  we  were  made  to  pay 
for  the  very  same  articles,  if  we  found  them  on 
shore.  The  hue  and  cry  always  was — "  Respect 
private  property ;"  u  pay  for  what  you  take,  but 
take  care  to  take  all  you  can:"  and  under  this 
wholesale  legislation  we  burnt  and  destroyed  right 
and  left.  If  by  any  stretch  of  argument  we  could 
establish  the  owner  of  a  house,  cottage,  hut,  &c. 
to  be  a  militia-man,  that  house  we  burnt,  because 
we  found  arms  therein ;  that  is  to  say,  we  found 
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a  duck-gun,  or  a  rifle.  It  so  happens,  that  in 
America,  every  man  must  belong  to  the  militia ; 
and,  consequently,  every  man's  house  was  food  for 
a  bonfire.  And  so  well  did  we  act  up  to  the  very 
spirit  of  our  orders,  that  if  the  Americans  who 
bounded  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  do 
not  entail  upon  their  posterities  the  deepest  hatred 
and  the  loudest  curses  upon  England  and  her 
marauders,  why,  they  must  possess  more  Christian 
charity  than  I  give  them  credit  for,  and  be  much 
better  calculated  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
than  for  sojourners  on  this  little  mountain  of  mud. 
The  ruin,  the  desolation,  the  heartless  misery,  that 
we  left  them  to  brood  over,  will  for  ever  make  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the 
relationship  of  the  countries,  hate  us  with  that 
hatred  which  no  words  can  allay,  or  time  eradi- 
cate. 

On  our  return  from  the  factory,  General  Ross 
re-embarked — whilst  a  small  party,  under  a  distin- 
guished leader,  proceeded  to  surround  a  house 
situated  near  the  beach  immediately  behind  St. 
George's  Island.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  sun  had  long  set,  the  moon  threw  a 
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pale  light  over  the  landscape,  and  all  nature 
seemed  hushed  in  repose — save  when  the  echo  re- 
peated the  splash  of  oars,  or  distant  hum  of  men  ; 
or  when  the  ripple  of  a  wave  broke  on  the  shore, 
and  the  chirping  cricket  made  its  feeble  noise. 
There  were  some  poplar  trees  which  flanked  an 
avenue  terminating  with  the  dwelling-house,  round 
which  the  ground  was  cultivated  with  much  care, 
indicating  the  watchful  eye  of  a  good  farmer. 
The  plantations  were  in  better  order  than  usual, 
and  the  whole  establishment  conveyed  the  idea  of 
rural  content  and  peaceable  inhabitants.  Little 
did  the  inmates  dream,  at  the  moment  they  sat 
down  to  their  evening's  repast,  that  the  destroyer 
was  at  hand,  or  that  their  house  was  surrounded 
by  armed  men.  Our  advance  was  so  cautious, 
that  even  suspicion  might  have  been  lulled  into  a 
fatal  repose.  The  door  stood  open,  and  two  offi- 
cers besides  myself  entered  most  unceremoniously 
— intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  three  young  ladies 
sitting  quietly  round  a  tea-table,  occupying  them- 
selves with  their  work,  and  apparently  expecting 
a  visit  from  some  persons  likely  to  be  much  more 
welcome   than  the   present   company.      A  hasty 
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scream  of  terror  and  astonishment  saluted 
our  entrance.  We  were  very  used  to  these  wo- 
manish expressions  of  terror ;  for  during  the  time 
any  house  was  consuming,  the  former  inhabitants 
would  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  natural 
way,  reserving  their  curses  until  we  were  out  of 
sisfht.  Our  leader  was  naturally  a  very  £ 
man ;  but  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  was  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  navy,  wore  always  a  winning 
smile  and  a  cheerful  demeanour.  The  ladies  in- 
stantly made  a  tender  appeal  to  the  latter,  but  he 
remained  silent :  he  was  a  good  officer,  and  had 
bes^in  to  command,  after  he  had  learnt  to  obey. 
Our  chief  began  the  conversation. 

•  Pray,  ladies,  where  is  your  father  ''." 

"  He  is  out,**  replied  the  elder  girl,  u  and  we  do 
not  expect  him  home  for  some  time.*'     The  very 
wav  this  answer  was  expressed,  convinced  us  that 
the  father  was  rather  too  near  to  be  pleasar. 
either  him  or  his  family. 

•  He  is  a  colonel  of  militia  ?*'  continued  the  in- 
truder. 

•  Yes. "  was  the  reply ;  "  he  does  belong  to  the 
militia.'* 
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"  And  you  have  arms  in  the  house  belonging  to 
other  militia-men  ?"   This  was  strenuously  denied. 

"  He,  however,"  continued  the  leader,  "  did  pro- 
vide arms  for  some  of  his  corps  V*  There  seemed  a 
slight  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  which 
was  followed  by  these  words,  "  I  am  sorry  to  be 
guilty  of  any  act  which  tends  to  frighten  females,  but 
I  must  do  my  duty.  Your  father  has  mainly  assisted 
in  arming  the  militia  ;  he  is  himself  a  colonel,  and 
consequently  an  enemy  of  some  rank  and  power. 
In  ten  minutes'  time  I  shall  set  fire  to  this  house  ; 
therefore  use  that  period  in  removing  your  most 
valuable  effects,  which  shall  not  be  touched  by  my 
men.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  I  shall  give 
orders  to  burn  the  premises." 

Any  man,  who  knew  the  character  of  our  com- 
manding officer,  would  have  known  that  he  never 
deviated  from  his  word,  and  consequently  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  limited  time,  and 
packed  up  for  a  change  of  residence.  Not  so  the 
young  ladies  ;  they  endeavoured,  by  all  the  arts  of 
their  sex,  to  turn  us  from  our  resolution.  Mark 
Antony  lost  the  world  for  a  tear :  our  American 
friends  lost  their  valuable   effects  by  trying  the 
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tender  appeal  on  a  sailor's  heart ;  they  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees,  begged,  implored, 
urged,  and  once  commanded  us  to  depart — to  re- 
spect their  forlorn  unprotected  situation,  and  to 
leave  them  to  their  home,  their  wretchedness,  and 
their  tears  :  "we"  they  continued,  "  never  assisted 
in  the  war,  excepting  to  succour  the  wounded, 
and  supply  the  distressed  ;  we  never  urged  our 
father  to  arm  the  militia-men ;  we  are,  in  fact, 
poor  and  forlorn  females :  do  not  turn  us  out  in 
the  dead  of  night,  to  seek  another  asylum ;  con- 
sider we  are  women;  consider  our  sex,  and  re- 
serve your  decree  until  to-morrow. " 

However  unfeeling  it  may  appear,  yet  I  am 
bound  to  make  the  remark,  that  highway  robbers 
or  midnight  plunderers  never  wait  for  to-morrow  : 
il  carpe  diem"  is  their  motto.  The  poor  little  ladies 
never  considered  that  papa  and  the  militia  might 
stop  our  holiday's  bonfire,  if  we  waited  for  what 
never  arrives — "  to-morrow."  Five  minutes  had 
elapsed ;  and  to  look  on  all  countenances,  and  to 
see  the  devastating  determination  which  existed, 
might  have  damped  the  strongest  hope  :  but  ladies 
are  very  persevering.     The  youngest,   a  girl  of 
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about  sixteen,  and  lovely  beyond  her  sex's  loveli- 
ness— at  least  in  these  parts — threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  clasping  Sir  Peter  Parker,  begged  him 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  He  must  have  been 
something  more  than  a  man  to  have  withstood  this, 
without  any  manifestation  of  concern,  or  without 
flinching.  The  tears  started  in  his  eyes  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  this  confession  of  weakness  was  hailed 
as  a  happy  omen.  I  had  been  looking  through  a 
thick  mist  the  whole  time  ;  but  my  tears  are  near 
the  surface,  and  I  do  not  want  my  heart  probed  to 
produce  them.  But  there  stood  the  chief — his 
countenance  unchanged  and  unchangeable — his 
watch  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it. 
One  girl  had  seized  his  left  arm,  which  she  pressed 
with  her  open  hands  ;  another  watched  every  fea- 
ture of  his  countenance  ;  and  the  third  was  kneel- 
ing— a  kind  of  supplicating  angel,  who  soon 
caused  the  feelings  of  the  sailor  to  overcome  his 
duty.  Sir  Peter  began  a  stammering  sentence, 
which  the  chief  soon  cut  short  with  a  glance  of  his 
quick  eye.  The  time  was  expired  ;  the  watch  re- 
placed in  the  fob ;  and  I  was  desired  to  order  the 
men  to  bring  the  fire-balls  (these  balls  were  a  col- 
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lection  of  rope-yarns  covered  with  pitch).  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  despair  of  that  moment.  Poor 
Sir  Peter  wept  like  a  child,  whilst  the  girl  clung 
to  his  knees  and  impeded  his  retreat;  the  chief 
walked  out  with  his  usual  haughty  stride,  followed 
by  the  two  eldest  girls,  who  again  and  again  vainly 
implored  him  to  countermand  the  order.  Sir  Peter 
was  scarcely  clear  of  the  threshold,  when  the 
flames  of  the  house  threw  a  vivid  light  over  the 
before  still  darkness.  We  retreated  from  the  scene 
of  ruin,  leaving  the  three  daughters  gazing  at  the 
work  of  desolation,  which  made  the  innocent 
houseless,  and  the  affluent  beggars.  It  is  needless 
inquiring  about  feelings,  or  such-like  poetical 
terms :  all  men  feel,  some  more  intensely  than 
others — but  duty  and  feeling  must  often  be  at 
variance — and  the  man  who  sacrifices  the  former 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  may  make  a  very 
good  man,  but  a  very  bad  officer.  It  is  possible 
to  blend  the  two  together.  It  is  said — "  who 
handsomely  denies,  half  grants  the  suit :"  on  the 
above  occasion,  no  man  will  say  that  the  ladies 
were  not  handsomely  denied,  but  the  suit  was  by 
no  means  granted. 
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By  the  light  of  that  house  we  embarked,  and 
returned  on  board.  It  was  a  scene  which  im- 
pressed itself  upon  my  heart,  and  which  my 
memory  and  my  hand  unwillingly  recall  and  pub- 
lish. 

We  were  dispatched  from  the  squadron  in  order 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  American  troops  from 
Baltimore,  whilst  our  army  advanced  upon  Wash- 
ington :  but  they  scarcely  ventured  an  opposition, 
and,  headed  by  the  President,  took  to  their  heels 
from  our  charge  and  Bladensburg,*  and  ran,  as 
some  say,  mostly  to  Baltimore  ;  whilst  others, 
thinking  the  enemy  at  hand,  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Philadelphia ;  at  least,  so  the  mali- 
cious people  about  Anapolis  used  to  aver. 

Our  duty  consisted  in  an  eternal  annoyance  of 
the  enemy,  and  therefore  night  and  day  we  were 
employed  in  offensive  operations.  We  followed 
the  laudable  example  set  us  in  the  Potomack,  and, 
from  constant  practice,  were  most  consummately 
skilled  in  the  art  of  house-burning.     It  is  quite  a 

*  In  Mrs.  Trollope'a  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  she 
has  introduced  the  American  account  of  the  taking  of  Washington, 
which  almost  corroborates  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Anapolis. 
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mistake  to  set  fire  to  a  house  to  windward  ;  it 
should  always  be  fired  the  leeward  side :  the  air 
becoming  rarified  by  the  heat,  the  wind  rushes 
round  the  corners,  and  blows  the  flame  against 
the  house ;  whereas,  on  the  weather  side,  the  wind 
blows  the  flames  round  the  angles,  one  half  of 
their  force  is  lost,  and  consequently  time  is  con- 
sumed as  well  as  the  house.  My  readers  may  rely 
upon  this  interesting  information  being  correct,  for 
we  tried  the  effect  on  two  houses  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  it  was  admitted,  even  by  the  owners,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  gross  inconsistency  and  folly  of 
defending  their  native  land,  that  "  the  firing  to 
leeward"  was  equally  as  efficacious,  and  doubly  as 
expeditious.  Let  us  hope  this  disgraceful,  savage 
mode  of  warfare  will  never  again  be  countenanced 
by  civilized  nations.  It  will  be  a  blot  on  our 
escutcheons  as  Ions;  as  the  arms  of  England  exist. 
There  are  times  in  a  man's  life,  when  his  mind 
forebodes  approaching  dangers,  and  prophesies 
events:  these  hints  are  usually  slighted,  until  the 
mischief  has  been  accomplished  :  and  then  con- 
science steps  in,  and,  rapping  at  the  door  of 
memory,  says,  "  I  told  you  so;  why  did  not  you 
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listen  to  the  warning  ?"    The  want  of  attention  to 
these  little  twitches  of  futurity  are 

A  kind  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 

and  wise  would  be  the  man  who  would  listen  to 
the  suggestion. 

We  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  following  event  occurred,  not  only  burnt  but 
robbed  a  house,  from  the  parlour  of  which  we  had 
filched  a  mahogany  table,  intending  it  to  supersede 
our  old  oaken  dock-yard  affair ;  which  being  bun- 
dled down  in  the  carpenter's  store-room,  we  in- 
stalled our  ill-gotten  furniture  in  its  place.  As 
this  genteel  apparatus  was  none  the  better  for  long 
neglect  on  shore,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  handled  in  shipping  it,  I,  in  the  dig- 
nified capacity  of  caterer  of  the  mess,  to  which 
high  situation  1  had  been  lately  nominated  by  about 
as  riotous  a  set  of  boys  as  ever  existed  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's  service,  proposed  that  we  should  take  it  by 
turns  to  polish  the  table,  in  order  to  render  it  a 
proper  bright  appendage  to  our  birth.  Poor 
Sands,  who  was  seated  in  the  corner,  looking  wo- 
fully  wretched,  refused  to  assist ;  alleging   as  a 
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reason,  that  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  he  should 
never  eat  off  the  table,  as  that  night  something 
had  forewarned  him  that  he  was  to  be  killed. 
How  the  unwelcome  news  was  communicated  he 
knew  not,  but  certain  he  was  that  the  present  was 
his  last  day — that  the  night  would  close  his  earthly 
career.  In  vain  I  attempted  to  rally  him  from  the 
strange  melancholy  which  had  overtaken  him ;  he 
sat  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  stupefaction.  I 
ordered  some  supper  by  way  of  breaking  the 
charm ;  but  he  either  would  not,  or  could  not 
eat ;  he  lounged  over  his  writing-desk,  apparently 
without  thought,  or  without  employment.  Sud- 
denly he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and,  opening 
his  desk,  began  to  distribute  to  his  oldest  friends 
some  trifling  remembrance  of  him :  he  was  much 
beloved.  To  me  he  gave  a  silver  knife ;  and,  with 
a  countenance  denoting  his  apprehension,  said, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  send  home  ;  but  my  death  will 
be  severely  felt  there."  We,  not  having  exactly 
the  same  awful  feelings  as  our  messmates,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter;  and  I,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
wrote  his  epitaph :  this,  however,  neither  excited 
the  resentment  or  the  spleen  of  poor  Sands.     Up 
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to  this  minute  he  was  the  only  midshipman  des» 
tined  to  remain  on  board,  the  rest  being  appointed 
to  the  different  boats,  and  different  divisions  of 
small-arm  men,  to  be  ready  for  service  at  nine 
o'clock.  As  it  was  requisite  to  avoid  any  thing 
like  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  our  enemies — the  fri- 
gate being  at  anchor  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
shore — instead  of  using  the  boatswain's  whistle  to 
call  the  boats  away,*  the  order  was  merely  whis- 
pered along  the  decks.  Young  Martin  (who  after- 
wards died  in  the  command  of  the  Nautilus)  being 
asleep,  and  not  being  roused  by  the  slight  bustle, 
was  absent  when  his  boat  was  manned  ;  and  Sands, 
who  had  officiated  in  preparing  the  boats,  was 
placed  in  her  by  the  order  of  the  first-lieutenant, 
and  thus  was  he  thrust  in  the  way  of  fate  quite 
unprepared — and  certainly  gave  death  a  fairer  op- 
portunity of  seizing  his  prey. 

That  morning,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  leaning  over 
the  tafTrail,  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  rig- 
ging at  the  mizen-top-mast-head,  lost  his  gold- 


*  In  general  we  used  a  Chinese  gong  fox  this  service,  and  that 
made  noise  enough  to  be  heard  about  six  miles  off. 
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laced  cocked-hat  overboard.  He  said,  very  thought- 
fully, and  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  "  my  head 
will  follow  this  evening."  We  had  an  American, 
captain  of  a  schooner  we  had  captured,  on  board  ; 
and  he  was  kind  enough  to  enact  prophet  on  the 
same  subject,  and  to  the  same  effect.  From  that 
moment  Sir  Peter  was  more  thoughtful  and  re- 
served :  he  prepared  his  will  with  the  purser ;  he 
destroyed  his  letters ;  he  made  several  allusions 
concerning  his  wife  and'  family;  in  short,  spoke 
like  a  man  who  had  some  apprehension  of  impend- 
ing fate.  I  dined  alone  with  him  on  that  day. 
He  was  unusually  reserved  and  dull ;  a  kind  of 
melancholy  settled  upon  his  countenance;  and 
every  feature  indicated  some  secret  foreboding, 
awfully  present  to  his  imagination.  When  events 
have  happened,  we  recall  these  apparent  trifles; 
and  then  we  trace  what  before  we  feared  to  avow. 
Nine  o'clock  came :  the  boats,  as  before  men- 
tioned, were  manned  ;  and  I,  as  aid-de-camp,  took 
my  usual  seat  in  the  captain's  gig.  The  boats  left 
the  ship  at  the  same  moment ;  and,  with  muffled 
oars  and  breathless  silence,  we  approached  the 
landing-place,  when  the  gig's  keel  grated  on  the 
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sand,  and  the  boat  stopped.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  Sir  Peter  remain  motionless  on  his  seat.  On 
every  other  occasion  he  had  been  always  first  to 
board,  or  first  to  land  ;  but,  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  August,  1814,  he  was  lost  in  thought,  and 
never  attempted  to  move.  Knowing  his  usual 
ambition  to  be  first  in  all  danger,  I  was  rather 
slack  in  asking  what  I  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
do — "  if  I  should  precede  him  ?"  This  instantly 
aroused  him,  and  he  jumped  from  his  seat ;  but, 
instead  of  landing  by  the  gang-board,  he  stepped 
overboard  alongside,  and  walked  to  the  beach  in 
the  water.  The  preparations  of  forming  the  men, 
selecting  the  advance-guard,  and  giving  other  ne- 
cessary orders,  diverted  Sir  Peter  from  his  train  of 
melancholy,  and  he  appeared  as  animated,  and 
flushed  with  as  much  hope  and  confidence,  as  on 
any  other  occasion.  Our  army,  for  so  I  must  de- 
signate it,  consisted  of  the  marines  and  about  one 
hundred  seamen :  all  of  the  latter  having  been 
previously  practised,  and  taught  to  march  and 
counter-march,  they  formed  in  pretty  good  style, 
and  we  commenced  operations  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.    The  advance-guard,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  one  of  the  midshipmen,  had  marched 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  they  discovered  a 
mounted  piquet  of  the  American  forces,  under  a 
large  tree,  and  apparently  all  asleep  on  their 
horses.  This  the  midshipman  thought  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  for,  according  to  our 
creed,  "  all  is  fair  in  war  time ;"  and,  sleeping  or 
waking,  an  American  was  an  enemy.  Our  guard, 
with  cautious  step,  advanced,  as  near  as  prudence 
dictated,  to  the  slumbering  foe,  and  then,  taking  a 
deliberate  aim,  fired.  Although,  when  they  took 
the  sleepy  advantage  of  the  guard,  they  were  not 
ten  paces  distant  from  them,  they  contrived  to 
miss  horse,  riders,  and  all.  The  Americans, 
startled  into  activity  by  the  unwelcome  salute, 
returned  the  fire  with  equal  precipitation  and  bad 
aim;  after  which  they  galloped  off  into  a  wood 
in  the  vicinity.  Here  they  fired  a  single  pistol :  it 
was  answered  by  one  at  some  distance  ;  and  that 
again  was  answered  at  the  camp  by  a  field-piece. 
This  last  was  far  off,  for  the  sound  was  not  of  that 
sharp  kind  which  is  always  observed  when  the 
firing  is  close.  It  was  now  past  all  doubt  that  we 
were  discovered,  and  a  prudent  man  would  have 
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instantly  retired.     It  was  the  height  of  madness  to 
advance  into  the  interior  of  a  country  we  knew 
nothing  about,  led  by  a  black  man,  whose  sincerity 
in  our  cause  was  very  questionable,  and  who  might 
have  been  paid  to  run  away  from  his  owner,  and 
to  lead  us  into  the  snare  evidently  prepared  for 
us.     The  road  which  led  to  our  destination  was 
flanked  on  our  right  by  a  wood,  and  on  the  left  by 
an  open  field.     It  now  became  a  question  of  much 
importance  if  we  should  continue  with  the  wood  so 
near,  or  if  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  take  the 
field.      It   was    a    very   fine,   clear,    moonshiny 
night,  and  our  marines  had  all  bright  muskets  : 
in  short,  we  had  a  host  of  unforeseen  events  to 
fight  against,  and  only  one  wise  mode  of  proceed- 
ing— which  was,  to  have  retreated.     Fate  hurried 
us  on  to  destruction  ;  for,  after  a  council  of  war 
which  road  to  pursue,  we  took  the  worst,  of  course, 
and  advanced  along  the  open  ground,  perceptible 
to  our  enemies  from  the  above-mentioned  reasons  ; 
whilst  they,  obscured  by  the  obscurity  of  the  wood, 
remained  entirely  hidden  from  our  sight.     Our  ill- 
fated  march  was  arrested  by  the  approach  of  a 
single  horseman,   who,  having  arrived   close   to 
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our  men,  began  a  nasal-tone  speech  after  the  foU 
lowing  manner  s-H 

"  Well  now,  that's  odd  enough  !  I  calculate  I 
have  made  a  mistake ;  for  I  guess  you  be  the 
Britishers." 

u  Who  are  you?"  asked  Sir  Peter  Parker. 

'*  Why,  I  expect  I  am  nobody  at  all  on  the 
face  of  God's  earth." 

He  was  a  man  about  eighteen  stone,  and  a  co- 
lonel of  the  militia  into  the  bargain :  consequently 
he  was  made  a  prisoner,  dismounted,  and  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  one  of  the  gunner's 
crew,  and  ultimately  met  a  very  cruel  death,  which 
will  be  related  in  its  proper  place.  Here  again 
was  a  warning  to  us.  This  fat  colonel  had  come 
two  miles,  merely  because  all  the  militia  had  been 
called  out,  as  the  English  had  landed  and  seemed 
resolved  upon  some  inland  excursion  : 

O  hopeless  mortals,  ever  blind  to  fate,  &c. 

Sir  Peter  mounted  the  colonel's  Rosinante,  and, 
turning  round  to  his  army,  he  pointed  his  sword, 
and  gave  the  word,  "  Battalion,  advance  !" 

Having  some  orders  to  deliver  to  the  different 
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officers,  I  passed  in  the  rear,  and  on  my  return 
saw  poor  Sands  :  he  expressed  himself  more  and 
more  satisfied  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and 
seemed  only  vexed  at  the  idea  of  marching  a  mea- 
sured step  to  his  inevitable  execution.  I  left  him, 
to  resume  my  proper  station,  watchful  as  to  his 
men,  but  irrevocably  lost  as  to  moral  courage. 
After  passing  through  a  small  village,  we  came  to 
some  hurdles,  where  Sir  Peter  dismounted  ;  and 
the  guide,  prefacing  that  the  enemy  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  us,  asked  if  we  preferred  being  led 
through  the  woods,  and  thus  coming  on  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  or  passing  through  a  narrow 
defile  and  facing  the  foe.  Even  now,  had  we 
been  blessed  with  one  single  ray  of  common 
reason,  we  should  have  retreated ;  but  no,  relent- 
less fate  still  interfered.  Here  we  had  the  cer- 
tainty that  our  enemies  were  prepared,  that  they 
had  availed  themselves  of  a  good  position  ;  were 
five  times  more  numerous  ;  had  the  advantage  of 
local  knowledge ;  had  field-pieces,  cavalry,  and 
riflemen ; — whilst  we  had  not  more  than  eighty 
men  armed  with  muskets,  and  some,  as  we  had 
seen,  not  very  expert  with  them,  the  rest  being 
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provided  with  boarding-pikes  and  cutlasses.  We 
had  four  men  who  formed  a  rocket  brigade  :  but 
the  man  who  carried  the  staffs  was  the  first 
killed  ;  therefore  these  offensive  articles  were  ren- 
dered useless — for  rockets  won't  fly  without  tails, 
any  more  than  kites.  It  being  decided  to  advance 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  the  word  "  March  !"  was 
heard  along  our  file,  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
field  of  action.  Had  the  cavalry  attacked  us  as 
we  crossed  the  hurdles,  our  defeat  would  have 
been  easy  and  our  fate  inevitable.  We  now  en- 
tered the  defile,  broad  enough  for  five  men  to 
march  abreast ;  and  had  progressed  to  about  the 
mid  distance,  when  the  enemy's  riflemen,  who 
flanked  the  road,  and  were  concealed  behind  the 
trees  within  four  paces  of  us,  opened  their  fire, 
which  was  rapid,  well  directed,  and  consequently 
destructive.  The  order  to  charge  reverberated 
through  the  wood,  and  was  heard  above  the 
firing.  We  suddenly  emerged  into  an  open  field, 
divided  by  a  road,  and  perfectly  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wood.  The  road  led  up  a  gentle  ascent,  on 
the  summit  of  which  the  enemy  had  planted  five 
field-pieces  directed  down  the  road,  and  through 
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the  defile  we  had  passed  :  these  guns  formed  the 
centre  of  the  American  forces,  and  they  had  about 
five  hundred  men,  equally  divided,  on  the  flanks  ; 
the  woods  sheltered  some  riflemen,  and  the  ca- 
valry were  in  the  rear  of  the  line  :   such  was  the 
disposition  of  their  men — which  information  was 
given  the  next  day.     As  the  fire  was  too  hot,  and 
much  too  fatally  directed  to  allow  us  to  continue 
our  charge  along  the  road,  up  to  the  very  muzzle 
of  the  artillery,  the  marines  under  their  respective 
officers,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  Peter  Parker 
and  Lieutenant  Pearce,  struck  off  to  the  right, 
whilst  the  blue-jackets  under  Lieutenant  Crease 
advanced  on  the  left  side  of  the  field.     As  the 
marines  fired    rapidly,   the   whole   force   of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  to  oppose  us ;  and  we  advanced 
at  double-quick  time,  in  the  hopes  of  closing 
with  our  foes  and  finishing  the  fight ;  but  they 
cautiously  retreated  as  we  advanced  towards  the 
wood  in  the  rear  :  at  last  they  made  a  halt,  and 
we  distinctly  heard  one  of  the  officers  telling  his 
men  to  stand  firm  against  the  attack  "  of  the 
British  lions,  as  they  called  themselves."  Pocock, 
a  midshipman  who  never  felt  any  indication  of 
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fear  since  the  day  of  his  birth,  rushed  in  the  front 
of  our  rank,  and  challenged  the  officer,  to  meet 
him  single-handed — not  indeed  in  very  courteous 
language,  for  he  damned  him  for  a  chattering 
monkey,  who  would  be  the  first  to  run  away. 
Up  to  this  moment,  Sir  Peter  Parker  had  cheered 
on  the  marines  with  his  usual  determined  cou- 
rage ;  his  Turkish  sabre  sparkled  in  the  moon- 
light as  he  waved  it  over  his  head,  and  his  conti- 
nual cry  of  "Forward!  Forward!"  resounded 
amidst  the  firing ;  but  now  his  voice  failed,  and 
he  fell  in  my  arms.  The  whole  animation  of  the 
party  died  when  he  drooped.  The  Americans  for- 
tunately had  begun  another  retreat ;  and  our 
ceasing  fire  only  led  them  to  believe  that  we 
were  following  the  quicker.  Sir  Peter's  only 
words  were  these :  "  I  fear  they  have  done  for 
me  ;  Pearce,  you  had  better  retreat,  for  the  boats 
are  a  long  way  off."  In  vain  we  asked  where  he 
was  wounded ;  for  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and 
had  fainted.  On  lifting  him  on  the  marines' 
shoulders,  (six  of  whom  carried  him  off  the  field,) 
Pocock,  who  had  assisted,  and  who  had  placed 
his  hands  under  the  thighs  of  the  captain,  re- 
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marked  that  the  dew  was  very  heavy,  for  the 
captain  was  wet  through ;  but  on  holding  his 
hands  to  the  moonlight,  he  discovered  them  dyed 
in  blood.  It  was  instantly  proposed  to  strip  Sir 
Peter  on  the  spot — and  had  this  been  done,  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  ;  but  we  were  in 
no  situation  to  delay  operations — a  hasty  retreat 
was  determined,  and  we  instantly  began  to  re- 
trace our  steps.  The  wound  was  occasioned  by  a 
buck-shot,  which  had  cut  the  femoral  artery,  and 
poor  Sir  Peter  was  bleeding  to  death.  The  sur- 
geon's assistant  had  been  left,  after  the  first 
volley,  to  attend  the  wounded,  and  he  had  plenty 
to  do.  Had  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  ramrod 
been  substituted  for  a  tourniquet,  the  captain's 
valuable  life  might  have  been  saved  ;  but  no,  we 
had  little  time  for  thought  or  reason,  and  we  had 
manifested  so  perfect  a  disregard  to  that  goddess 
throughout  the  whole  affair,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  she  then  neglected  us.  In 
the  mean  time  we  began  our  retreat,  having  dis- 
continued our  fire.  The  operations  of  the  other 
party  had  been  various  ;  they  had  charged  up  the 
left  side  of  the  field,  and  had  possession  of  a 
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field-piece,    which    was    again    retaken  by  the 
Americans.     Our  blue-jackets  then  edged  away 
through  the  wood,  ultimately  making  good  their 
retreat  to  the  boats.    No  sooner  had  we  recrossed 
the  hurdles  before  mentioned,  than  the  sound  of 
cavalry  was  heard  on  our  left,  clattering  along 
the  road.    Our  force  at  that  moment  amounted  to 
only  sixteen  men,  and  two  marine  officers,  both 
of  whom  were  wounded.    Pocock  had  not  escaped ; 
while  in  the  act  of  congratulating  himself  on  his 
almost  miraculous  escape,  a  shot  struck  him  on 
the  seat  of  honor ;  and  Pearce  and  myself  remained 
the  only  two  officers  of  our  division  untouched. 
The  corn  through  which  we  retreated,  was  as  high 
as  our  shoulders  ;  and  as  the  infantry  followed 
our   retreat,  we  lay  down  and  allowed  them  to 
pass.     They  edged  away  to  the  right,  keeping  up 
a   random   fire,   ultimately    entering    the    wood 
through   which   our  blue-jackets    had  retreated. 
We  were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.     Again  we 
shouldered  our  dead  captain,  and  proceeded  on- 
wards.    As  the  cavalry  had  broken  through  the 
hurdles,  and   were  coming  in  our  direction,   we 
again  called  a  halt  until  they  were  passed,  when 
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we  again  retreated,  concealing  the  muskets,  and 
keeping  as  near  the  hurdles  as  prudence  dictated. 
The  cavalry  having  skirted  the  field  on  the  far 
side,  came  over  to  examine  the  part  in  which  we 
were  retreating  ;  we  instantly  crossed  the  hurdles, 
and  pointed  our  bayonets  through  the  apertures. 
On  they  came  valiantly  enough,  when  they  per- 
ceived their  prey — and  our  sixteen  heroes  stood  as 
quietly  as  if  the  chances  were  equal  :  they  allowed 
the  troopers  to  advance  within  six  yards,  when 
they  gave  a  cheer,  and  poured  in  a  well-directed 
volley.  The  Independent  Light  Horse  Virginia 
Volunteers,  and  their  horses,  by  no  means  relished 
this  salute  ;  their  steeds,  unaccustomed  to  such 
close  work,  stopped  short,  and  turned  tail ;  some 
of  the  riders  were  thrown,  some  killed,  and  all 
routed  :  they  retired  and  left  us  to  our  painful  re- 
treat. We  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  :  we  again 
placed  our  dead  captain  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
marines,  and,  under  the  directions  of  Pearce,  who 
was  a  clever,  intelligent,  brave,  and  determined 
man,  we  recrossed  the  hurdles  and  continued  out 
march.  Every  five  minutes  we  had  to  relieve  the 
men  who  carried  the  captain  :  not  a  murmur  was 
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heard  ;  every  one  cheerfully  took  his  turn  ;  confi- 
dence was  kept  alive  from  the  known  bravery  of 
each  man,  most  of  whom  had  been  in  a  score  of 
actions  together.  Banyan,  the  marine  officer,  was 
shot  through  both  thighs ;  and  yet  this  hardy  ve- 
teran and  excellent  man  contrived  to  walk  the 
whole  distance,  certainly  three  miles,  with  merely 
the  assistance  of  placing  his  hands  on  two  of  the 
marines'  shoulders.  In  spite  of  the  stiffness  oc- 
casioned by  his  wounds,  the  poignant  pain,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  long  distance  before  him, 
he  gave  his  orders  coolly  and  distinctly;  never 
appeared  the  least  fearful  of  our  situation,  and 
cheered  the  men  by  his  example  and  his  voice. 
Had  merit  been  rewarded,  as  it  scarcely  ever  is 
where  the  brave  are  destitute  of  friends,  Banyan 
ought  to  have  had  a  memorial  of  that  night 
affixed  to  his  breast — the  Star  of  the  Valiant — the 
object  of  every  soldier's  ambition. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  through  which  we  had 
passed  in  our  advance.  The  women,  fearful  we 
might  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  them,  stood 
crying  at  their  doors ;  no  one  thought  of  them,  or 
of  revenge.     The  well  was  our  object;   and  no 
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dogs,  after  a  long  run,  ever  approached  the  run- 
ning stream  with  half  our  eagerness.  In  vain  it 
was  whispered  that  the  spring  might  be  poisoned — 
a  circumstance  we  knew  to  be  far  from  impro- 
bable :  nature  was  above  all  apprehension,  and  I 
was  the  first  to  place  my  mouth  to  the  bucket.  Talk 
of  nectar  !  there  is  no  nectar  like  pure  water  tasted 
under  severe  sufferings  from  thirst  and  fatigue. 
We  placed  Sir  Peter  on  the  stone  of  the  well,  and, 
after  having  uselessly  chafed  his  temples,  and 
refreshed  ourselves,  we  again  proceeded.  I  must 
confess,  that,  when  we  were  about  to  leave  the 
village,  I  proposed  to  leave  all  that  remained  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker  behind.  I  conceived  it  perfect 
folly  to  risk  our  lives  for  no  possible  good  :  he  was 
dead  beyond  all  doubt,  and  we  only  ran  the  risk 
of  losing  our  own  lives  by  being  retarded  in  our 
retreat  if  we  carried  the  corpse.  A  shout  of  dis- 
pleasure at  the  proposition  arose  from  the  men  : 
they  swore  he  never  should  be  left  to  be  buried  by 
strangers,  and  resumed  their  labours  with  a  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity  quite  marvellous.  After  an 
hour's  retreat,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
we  had  disembarked.     Instinctively  we  walked 
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into  the  water — why,  God  only  knows ;  but  so  it 
was,  every  man  of  us  took  to  our  element : — to  our 
extreme  mortification,  the  boats  were  not  to  be 
found.  Pearce  questioned  me'  on  the  subject: 
this  was  the  only  time  the  captain  had  omitted  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  any  change,  and  I  was 
consequently  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  reply ; 
we  therefore  resumed  our  march  along  the  shore 
towards  the  frigate.  The  beach  terminated  by  a 
high  bank,  over  the  summit  of  which  we  perceived 
numerous  heads.  We  were  hailed,  and  gave  the  an* 
swer  "  Brook  Street ;"  the  countersign  was  "  forty- 
four."  This  being  answered,  we  were  gratified  to 
find  ourselves  once  more  under  the  protection  of 
friends  ;  for  at  that  moment,  amongst  sixteen  ma- 
rines, we  had  only  three  cartridges  left.  We  now 
laid  Sir  Peter  on  a  log  of  wood,  and  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  Mr.  Miller,  declared  him  perfectly  dead — 
which  I  would  have  sworn  to  about  three  hours 
previous  to  this  declaration.  The  boats  soon 
came — we  embarked  ;  and  the  sorrow  of  the  crew, 
when  they  heard  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
baffles  my  power  to  paint. 

Ko  sooner  had  we  embarked,  and  were  on  the 
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point  of  committing  ourselves  to  our  hammocks, 
than  the  drum  beat  to  quarters.  We  were  in- 
stantly at  our  posts,  and  found  that  the  gun-boats 
from  Baltimore  had  come  to  amuse  us.  One  shot 
dispersed  them,  and  we  retired.  I  was  so  dead 
beat,  that  I  turned  in  "  all-standing,"  as  the 
sailors  say ;  that  is,  I  did  not  undress  myself. 

Poor  Sands  !  he  had  been  truly  forewarned  ;  one 
of  the  first  shots  from  the  artillery  struck  him  just 
above  the  heart :  he  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell 
down  a  corpse. 

The  American  colonel  met  his  fate  in  the  fol- 
lowing shameful  manner :  when  the  first  volley 
took  place,  the  gunner's-mate,  to  whose  charge 
the  prisoner  had  been  consigned,  led  him  away 
from  the  firing,  and  stood  by  him  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand  :  he  had  not  been  long  in  that  position, 
before  a  troop  of  horse  came  in  full  trot  in  their 
direction.  The  gunner's-mate,  turning  to  his  pri- 
soner, said,  "  I'm  sorry,  sir,  to  do  it,  but  I  must  do 
it,  you  know." — "  Do  what?"  replied  the  prisoner. 
"  Why,  shoot  you,  to  be  sure  ;  did  not  you  hear  the 
captain  desire  me  not  to  let  you  escape?" — "Why, 
now,  I  expect,"  said  the  American,    "  you  would 
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not  shoot  me  in  cool  blood ;  for  I  calculate  you're 
a  man,  although  you  are  a  Britisher,  I  guess." 
*'  Here  they  come,"  said  Jack,  and  shot  the  colonel 
through  the  head ;  the  leading  dragoon  at  that 
moment  cleaving  him  through  the  shoulder,  and 
leaving  him  like  a  fowl  with  the  wing  nearly  se- 
vered from  the  trunk. 

Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  1st  of  August — it 
was  foolishly  proposed,  hastily  planned,  and  madly 
executed :  no  good  could  come  of  it,  because  our 
firing  and  fighting  for  weeks  would  not  have 
drawn  the  troops  from  Baltimore.  They  must 
either  have  embarked,  and  passed  the  frigate,  or 
they  must  have  marched  at  least  fifty  miles  before 
they  could  have  crossed  the  river.  It  was  re- 
ported, that  owing  to  the  confined  situation  in 
which  the  Menelaus  was  placed,  this  attack 
was  necessary  to  extricate  her  :  this  was  positively 
untrue ;  for  had  that  been  the  case,  the  Americans 
of  course  would  have  followed  up  the  advantage — 
for,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  militia-men, 
who  had  been  food  for  powder,  they  were  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  before  the  engagement; 
consequently,  if  their  idea  had  been  to  toss  up  a 
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battery  on  our  quarter,  they  had  their  five  field- 
pieces  still  left,  the  wood  to  shelter  them,  and 
men  to  complete  the  work.  The  fact  is,  we  had 
no  business  trotting  over  ploughed  ground,  and 
high  grass,  to  get  shot  like  crows  in  a  corn  field  ; 
it  was  a  headstrong,  foolish  business,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  very  considerable  loss  of  life — little 
honor — and  no  prize-money.  The  loss  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker  alone  counterbalanced  any  advantage  we 
might  have  reaped  over  a  parcel  of  fat  militia- 
men ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Pearce's*  coolness 
and  discretion,  his  body  would  never  have  been 
in  St.  Margaret's  church,  Westminster ;  and  Lord 
Byron's  beautiful  epitaph  would  have  remained 
in  his  lordship's  works,  instead  of  on  the  marble 
monument  built  by  the  desire  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  officers  and  ship's  company  of  the  Menelaus, 

*  This  excellent  yoang  man,  who  united  all  the  softness  of  our 
nature  with  the  sterner  and  more  manly  qualities,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  climate  of  Africa  :  he  accompanied  Clapperton  in  his  attempt 
to  reach  Timhuctoo.  I  have  never  met  a  man  in  the  navy  who  knew 
Pearce,  who  did  not  speak  of  him  in  the  warmest  manner,  as  a 
friend,  a  gentleman,  and  an  officer  j — his  loss  was  a  loss  to  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain. 
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who  were  proud  of  being  commanded  by  so  daring 
— and  so  good  an  officer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August,  we  sent 
on  shore  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Americans  were 
quite  aware  they  had  killed  the  captain  ;  for  they 
produced  one  of  his  shoes,  in  which  his  name  was 
written  at  full  length — adding,  as  they  exhibited  it, 
"  We  guess  that  your  captain  was  not  a  man  to 
run  away  without  his  shoes."  They  estimated  our 
force  at  four  hundred  men ;  and  being  told  that 
the  whole  firing  on  our  side  was  maintained  by 
forty  men  at  the  most,  one  of  the  Americans  paid 
us  the  Irish  compliment  of  saying,  "  Then  I  ex- 
pect they  must  have  fired  with  double-barrelled 
muskets." 

The  Menelaus  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  ad- 
miral, and  Captain  Dix  was  appointed  to  her. 
The  body  of  our  late  commander  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Gaptain  Palmer  of  the  Hebrus,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Bermuda  for  interment ;  it  was  after- 
wards disinterred  and  conveyed  to  St.  Margaret's : 
the  ship's  company  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  bury 
their  own  captain,  and  the  admiral  came  on  board 
to  reason  with  them  on  the  absurdity.     He  then 
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endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  hoist  the  body 
out  immediately:  this  they  respectfully  refused, 
declaring  he  should  not  be  hoisted  out  like  a  bale 
of  smuggled  goods  by  moonlight ;  but  they  pro- 
mised at  daylight  to  do  as  the  admiral  desired. 
It  was  gratifying,  even  in  the  opposition  of  disci- 
pline, to  see  so  much  feeling  manifested  ;  and  the 
admiral  displayed  a  greater  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  by  the  mode  he  took  to  insure  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  than  if  he  had  abused 
them  for  their  disobedience,  or  appeared  annoyed 
by  their  firmness.  At  day-dawn  every  man  mus- 
tered at  divisions  without  being  ordered,  cleanly 
dressed,  and  many  with  black  round  their  arms,  as 
a  substitute  for  mourning.  The  band  played  the 
104th  Psalm;  the  marines  preceded  the  corpse, 
which  was  borne  round  the  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle, and  ultimately  hoisted  over  the  larboard 
side.  As  the  coffin  slowly  descended,  a  low  but  dis- 
tinct sound  of"  God  bless  him/?  fell  upon  the  ear ; 
the  seamen,  uncovered,  bowed  down  their  heads, 
and  hid  their  rugged  faces  in  their  hats ;  there 
was  an  awful  solemnity  in  the  scene — for  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  ship,  and  men  who  feared 
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not  to  brave  the  fiercest  fight,  showed  all  the  ge- 
nuine excellence  of  the  sailor,  which  unites  with 
bravery,  a  tear  for  departed  worth — a  feeling  as 
intense  as  it  is  sincere. 

Thus  died  Sir  Peter  Parker : — he  was  a  brave, 
generous,  and  excellent  man  ;  rigid  in  discipline, 
firm  of  purpose,  resolute  in  action ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  severity,  he  must  have  had  some  ex- 
cellent qualifications,  when  the  seamen  he  had 
severely  punished  regretted  his  loss,  and  wept 
like  children  over  his  coffin.  I  could  give  thou- 
sands of  anecdotes  of  this  man,  which  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  prevented 
from  being  appreciated.  The  story  of  poor  Pitt, 
a  midshipman  of  the  Menelaus,  who  died  of  water 
on  the  brain,  would  alone  immortalize  Sir  Peter : 
had  Pitt  been  his  own  son,  he  could  not  have 
manifested  greater  feeling  or  affection.  The  sick 
were  his  peculiar  care  ;  and  if  he  made  a  man  do 
his  duty  when  in  health,  he  took  care  that  when 
indisposed,  he  was  properly  attended  and  nou- 
rished. He  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage exists  :  Lord  Byron's  beautiful  epitaph 
must  survive  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
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day,    and   will   hand   to  posterity   the   name   of 
Parker. 

When  he  fell,  the  country  lost  a  brave  officer, 
the  navy  an  ornament,  and  I  a  friend. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful, 
That  like  his  sword  endures  the  anvil ; 
And  justly  's  held  more  formidable, 
The  more  his  valour 's  malleable  : 
But  he  who  fears  a  bastinado, 
Will  run  away  from  his  own  shadow. 

Hudibras. 

The  attack  on  Baltimore,  the  death  of  the  ever- 
lamented  General  Ross,  our  retreat,  and  per- 
haps our  bungling,  have  been  commented  upon 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  the  public,  and  the  offi- 
cers who  assisted  at  the  business,  must  be  heartily 
tired  of  hearing  of  a  failure,  arising  from  that  which 
I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  mention.  I  shall  jump 
over  our  capture  of  the  town  of  Tappahanock, 
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situated  up  the  Rappahannock, #  by  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Barry,  of  the  Dragon — the  plunder  of  the  place — 
and  the  ludicrous  letters  found  in  the  post-office — 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  was  made 
known  to  us  by  a  colonel  of  the  army  from  Nor- 
folk, off  which  port  we  lay  at  anchor,  blockading 
an  American  frigate.  As  I  have  bored  the  reader 
with  real  attacks  on  men  and  ships,  I  think  it  right 
to  give  a  very  short  sketch  of  a  land-fight — against 
neither  landsmen  nor  soldiers,  but  against  some- 
thing equally  formidable — because, 

Where  no  honour 's  to  be  gain'd, 
'Tis  thrown  away  in  being  maintain^. 

It  was  at  the  plunder  of  the  town  of  Tappaha- 
nock,  where,  as  usual,  the  cry  of  "  Respect  private 
property"  had  particularly  been  impressed  by  a 
certain  tall  captain,  whose  gig  went  off  to  the 
tender  actually  laden  with  boots  and  shoes.  We 
first  commenced  an  attack  on  the  town — and  thea 
plundered  it,  because  the  inhabitants  had  not  re- 
mained to  be  shot,  or  to  trust  to  our  honor.  The 
marines  advanced  inland,  the  boats  of  the  squa- 

*  I  am  not  sure  of  the  orthography  being  correct. 
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dron  remaining  near  the  shore  ready  to  reimbark 
them,  covered  by  the  heavier  boats,  which  carried 
carronades.  We  were  particularly  desired  not  to 
land ;  but  seeing  boots  and  shoes  walking  into  a 
captain's  gig — half  a  butcher's  shop  in  another, 
the  cockswain  of  a  third  with  two  geese  dangling 
to  his  hands — we  became  hungry  from  fancy,  and 
impatient  under  our  restrictions;  and  therefore 
edged  near  the  beach,  and  landed  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  large  house  which  belonged  to  one  Doctor 
Bolingbroke.  In  about  five  minutes  the  house 
was  turned  out  of  the  windows,  and  every  man 
carried  off  some  of  the  property.  A  large  staircase 
clock  was  clapped  upon  a  few  geese  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  to  keep  them  quiet ;  then  came  a 
bundle  of  books  and  some  cabbages,  a  feather-bed, 
and  a  small  cask  of  peach  brandy.  The  boat  was 
soon  deeply  laden,  and  we  all  reimbarked,  like 
good  boys,  with  the  exception  of  young  Martin, 
who  had  strayed  a  little  away.  We  had  scarcely 
shoved  off  to  our  station,  before  Mr.  Martin  ap- 
peared, cutlass  in  hand,  running  at  an  uncommon 
pace,  closely  pursued  by  a  large  pig,  which  kept 
capering  at  his  heels,  with  its  back  rounded, 
bristling  and  grunting,  like  a  hog  in  a  high  wind. 
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Our  gallant  messmate  having  seen  the  delinquent 
grubbing  up  some  cabbages,  thought  he  would  be 
revenged  upon  the  pig  for  its  violation  of  all 
"  respect  of  private  property, "  and  prepared  to 
kill  and  capture  the  animal.  It  appears  the  enemy 
allowed  Martin  to  get  within  reach,  for  it  was 
made  sensible  of  this  by  receiving  a  pretty  sharp 
thrust  from  a  cutlass;  whereupon,  like  Hudibras's 
horse, 

Which,  straight,  in  wrath  did  then  resent 
The  wrongs  done  to  his  fundament — 

it  turned  short  round,  and  ventured  to  taste  a  part 
of  the  midshipman's  legs.  This  untoward  event 
disheartened  the  assaulter,  who  seemed  now  to  be 
in  the  situation  he  had  destined  for  his  enemy, 
saving  the  roasting.  A  speedy  flight  was  begun  ; 
but  finding  the  pig  gain  upon  him  in  his  retreat, 
the  gallant  young  hero  occasionally  turned  and 
struck  his  pursuer  over  the  head  with  the  aforesaid 
cutlass.  Mr.  Hog,  by  no  means  intimidated,  con- 
tinued his  attack — and  had  he  been  one  inch  fur- 
ther in  advance,  the  calf  of  the  midshipman's  leg 
would  have  been  missing.  It  became  any  thing 
else  but  a  joke  ;  and  some  of  the  sailors,  who  saw 
their  favourite  likely  to  be  beaten  and  discomfited 
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by  the  pig,  stepped  on  shore,  and  four  hours  after- 
wards were  busily  employed  in  devouring  the 
enemy. 

It  is  requisite  in  this  world  to  know  a  little  of 
every  thing.  How  many  men  do  we  daily  meet, 
who,  having  the  reputation  of  men  of  consummate 
genius,  are  in  reality  mere  children  in  the  theatre 
of  existence;  and,  driven  once  from  their  accus- 
tomed line,  become  little  better  than  stalking  spe- 
cimens of  imbecility  !  It  is  your  hard-working 
rugged  man,  who,  accustomed  from  his  cradle  to 
act  for  himself,  and  having  undergone  all  the 
hardships  of  life,  knows  by  experience  how  to  re- 
medy an  evil.  In  this  respect  the  common  Russian 
peasant  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  our  "  march- 
of-intellect  "  mechanics ;  and  a  sailor,  who,  Hea- 
ven knows  !  does  not  repose  upon  downy  couches, 
or  who  seldom  sleeps  to  any  other  music  but  the 
tramp  of  the  officer  over  his  head,  profits  by  every 
disaster,  and  learns  from  painful  experience  the 
necessity  of  attention  and  activity  through  life.  I 
had  been  desired  to  purchase  some  fresh  provisions 
for  our  mess  at  Savannah,  and  for  that  purpose 
accompanied  the  first-lieutenant  in  the  barge,  the 
ship  being  at  that  time  anchored  off  the  mouth  of 
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the  river,  about  twenty-six  miles,  more  or  less, 
from  the  town.  It  happened  that  the  first-lieute- 
nant required  more  money  than  he  and  the  purser 
had  brought,  to  pay  for  the  meat  purchased  for  the 
ship's  company,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  advance 
the  requisite  sum.  I  had  then  twenty-three  dol- 
lars left,  and  was  in  anxious  search  after  turkeys 
and  other  good  things  for  my  hungry  messmates. 
I  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  request,  because  a 
request  from  a  first-lieutenant  is  first-cousin  to  a 
positive  command  ;  and  thus  I  was  divested  of 
twenty  dollars,  leaving  me  only  three,  and  which 
three  I  then  did  not  actually  want.  During  the 
altercation  which  invariably  ensues  between  pur- 
chaser and  vender, — one  generally  loth  to  part 
with,  and  the  other  avaricious  to  touch  the  money, 
— one  of  the  men  started  from  the  boat,  and  made 
free  to  leave  his  Majesty's  service  without  per- 
mission. The  first-lieutenant  and  myself  went  in 
pursuit,  and  followed  the  deserter  into  a  store  (all 
shops  in  America  are  called  stores)  ;  but  he  had 
been  concealed  by  the  American,  who  "  declared 
to  God,  and  hoped  to  be  burnt  alive  if  he  knew 
any  thing  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who,  he  made 
free  to  expect,  was  as  much  a  slave  as  any  nigger 
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in  a  rice  plantation."  #  A  whole  crowd  of  the  free- 
born  Americans  followed  us  into  the  store,  and 
hooted  and  howled  at  us  as  if  we  were  not  in  the 
common  execution  of  our  duty.  I  was  cut  short 
in  my  harangue,  which  I  had  begun,  (and  which  I 
intended  to  have  continued,  on  the  ground  that  if 
an  apprentice  had  taken  shelter  on  board  the  Me- 
nelaus,  the  freemen  would  have  been  clamorous 
had  he  been  withheld,)  by  the  first-lieutenant, 
who,  mustering  up  courage,  swore  he  would  search 
the  house.  No  one  can  well  fancy  the  mani- 
fested displeasure  which  followed  this  declaration. 
'*  Search  my  house  !"  said  Jonathan,  "  I  calculate 
you  '11  do  no  such  thing  :  I  guess  you  had  much 
better  leave  that  alone,  or  I  expect  you  will  get 
better  than  what  you  bring.,,  This  beautiful 
speech  being  followed  by,  t(  Why,  I  declare  to 

*  When  a  part  of  this  chapter  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine,  I  was  most  furiously  attacked  by  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent in  the  Tatler,  who,  after  lavishing  a  plentiful  abuse, 
finished  by  declaring  that  in  my  pretended  compliments  to  the 
Americans,  I,  in  point  of  fact,  was  only  abusing  them.  I  have  ex- 
perienced too  much  hospitality  from  our  transatlantic  friends  to 
abuse  them :  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  charge  is  false. 
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God,  these  Britishers  think  to  treat  us  like  nig- 
gers!"— we  were  ejected  by  the  mob,  and  got 
cuffed  for  the  intrusion ;  at  least  I  know  I  was.  I 
followed  the  first-lieutenant  to  the  boat,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  embarkation,  when  he  turned  and 
said,  *  Mr.  F.,  stay  on  shore,  and  endeavour  to 
find  M' Donald.  You  must  consult  the  authorities ; 
and  take  care  not  to  give  offence.  A  boat  will  be 
here  to-morrow,  and  you  can  return  in  her  to  the 
ship."  With  sorrowful  eyes  I  watched  the  boat 
until  she  turned  the  first  projecting  land.  I  then 
began  to  think  what  course  to  pursue.  As  for 
attempting  to  seize  M' Donald  if  I  found  him,  I 
knew  would  only  be  to  court  a  repetition  of  abuse 
and  blows,  already  too  bountifully  lavished.  The 
mob  of  Jonathans  seemed  to  look  at  me  with  con- 
summate contempt;  and  I  could  easily  discern 
that  I  was  in  a  hornet's  nest,  and  likely  to  be 
pretty  severely  stung  if  I  attempted  offensive  mea- 
sures. One  by  one,  the  inquisitive  strangers  re- 
tired to  their  avocations ;  and,  about  half  an  hour 
after  I  lost  sight  of  the  boat,  I  was  alone,  in  the 
same  position,  with  eyes  riveted  on  the  point  of 
land   which  excluded   my  companions   from  my 
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view.  The  wind,  which  had  been  fresh  in  the 
morning,  soon  blustered  into  a  gale ;  the  sand  of 
the  town,  which  is  disagreeably  plentiful,  rendered 
the  atmosphere  about  as  thick  as  a  London  fog  in 
November ;  the  little  waves  of  the  river  splashed 
against  the  shore ;  cloud  succeeded  cloud,  and  by 
six  o'clock  it  blew  hard  enough,  to  use  a  seaman's 
expression,  to  blow  the  devil's  horns  off  his  head. 
I  sneaked  to  an  inn,  and  bargained  for  my  supper, 
bed,  and  breakfast,  for  one  dollar.  Right  well  I 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  husbanding,  with  careful 
economy,  my  remaining  money.  I  knew  the  ship 
could  never  ride  out  the  gale,  and  the  morning- 
confirmed  my  worst  forebodings.  During  the  night 
the  frigate  had  driven  from  her  anchor,  and  had 
put  to  sea.  Alone,  friendless,  and  almost  desti- 
tute, without  food,  or  raiment,  a  wandering  outcast 
was  I  left  in  the  town  of  Savannah.  Instinctively 
I  walked  to  the  place  where  I  last  saw  our  boat : 
like  the  mind  of  an  ungrateful  man,  the  wave  bore 
no  mark  to  recall  her  to  my  recollection.  I  turned 
once  more  towards  the  inn,  and  was  immediately 
accosted  by  a  short,  thick-set,  open-faced  captain 
of  a  merchant-ship,  who  asked  me  if  I  would  buy 
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his  telescope :  he  declared  nothing  but  the  greatest 
want  could  compel  him  to  part  with  his  old  com- 
panion, which  had  accompanied  him  through  all 
his  voyages.  I  asked  him  how  much  money  he 
had.  He  answered,  "  Not  a  farthing  !  I  have 
parted  with  all  my  traps,  and  this  is  the  only  re- 
maining commodity  with  which  I  could  raise  a 
penny."  I  shook  hands  with  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  I  soon  learnt  to  be  a  prisoner  waiting 
for  a  passage  to  England.  Misfortune  and  poverty 
are  great  cementers  of  friendship  ;  and  therefore, 
showing  my  friend  my  only  remaining  two  dollars, 
I  offered  him  one,  on  condition  that  we  should 
mutually  assist  each  other.  He  stared  at  my 
liberality :  but  I  always,  through  life,  thought  of 
the  old  proverb,  "Who  gives  to  worth,  receives  a 
benefit;"  and  I  knew,  stripling  as  I  was,  I  should 
require  his  assistance  and  protection.  He  took 
the  dollar,  and,  looking  at  me  as  the  tear  stole 
down  his  rugged,  weather-beaten  face,  said, 
"Well,  blow  me  but  you're  a  good-looking  fel- 
low, and  your  heart 's  in  the  right  place,  by  G —  ! 
I  '11  stick  to  you  as  close  as  your  jacket."  I  felt 
more  relieved  by  this  promise,  than  if  I  had 
doubled  my  riches. 
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I  had  all  my  life  been  reckoned  one  of  the  best 
billiard-players  in  the  navy,  and  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  might  make  a  few  dollars  by 
my  science.  My  new  friend  started  at  the  propo- 
sition, and  swore  I  was  going  "  full  sail  into  the 
jaws  of  a  shark,  who  would  swallow  me,  hull, 
cargo  and  all,  in  a  trice."  I  was  however  reso- 
lute ;  and  disregarding  all  the  hints  of  my  friend, 
desired  him  to  show  me  the  most  frequented  table 
in  the  town.  Thither  we  went ;  and  on  entering  I 
saw  two  players,  each  with  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
and  one  or  two  ragged  rogues  looking  on.  The 
marker  called  the  game  with  the  usual  nasal 
twang,  and  the  players  alternately  swore  in  the 
most  refined  American  diction,  as  fortune  or 
bungling  play  declared  against  them.  I  sat  in 
silence  by  my  friend,  who  now  and  then  gave  me 
wholesome  advice  not  to  bet  with  "  those  lubberly 
lascars,  who  looked  as  yellow  as  mulattoes  and  as 
thin  as  herrings."  The  match  was  soon  over  ; 
the  winner  pocketed  some  paper  cents,  and  walked 
out,  with  a  promise  of  giving  revenge  to  his  beaten 
antagonist  in  the  evening.  The  loser  lingered 
round  the  table  like  Achates  at  the  tomb,  and 
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after  venting  his  spleen  in  loud  curses,  and  whiff- 
ing his  cigar  with  accelerated  inspiration,  swore 
u  he  did  not  value  his  adversary's  play  more  than 
a  corn-cob ;  and  that,  if  fortune  had  stood  neuter, 
he  would  have  worked  him  as  fine  as  a  coral- 
snake's  skin."  This  was  an  opening  for  me  ;  and 
I  readily  consented  to  his  proposition,  that  his 
adversary,  comparatively  speaking,  was  a  perfect 
bungler.  *'  Now,  I  expect,"  said  he,  "that  you 
Britishers  play  this  game."  "  A  little,"  quoth  I. 
"  Well,  now,  I  calculate  you  think  you  can  play ; 
but  I  guess  you  can't."  "  Well,"  said' I,  falter- 
ing a  little,  "  at  any  rate  I  can  play  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  will  play  you  this  moment  for  a 
dollar."  My  friend  in  the  corner  gave  a  loud 
"  Whew  !"  and  followed  it  up  with,  "  Swamped, 
by  Gemini  !  done  as  brown  as  a  nigger,  if  you  're 
beat!"  The  Yankee  jumped  at  the  proposition  ; 
and  I,  having  fished  out  the  only  leather-pointed 
cue  in  the  room,  prepared  for  action.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  place  the  stakes  in  one  of  the  pockets, 
and  with  a  trembling  hand  I  produced  the  last 
farthing  I  had  in  the  world.  The  look  of  my 
friend  was  indicative  of  his  feelings  :  he  sat  jam- 
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med  in  a  corner,  his  large  slouched  hat  nearly 
over  his  eyes,  his  knees  bent  up,  and  his  face, 
which  was  previously  a  wholesome  mahogany 
colour,  got  as  yellow  as  a  kite's  foot.  I  knew  it 
was  a  certainty,  providing  my  fears  did  not  over- 
come me  ;  I  could  have  given  ten  points,  and  still 
have  felt  secure  :  but  now,  with  all  I  had  in  the 
world  staked,  I  felt  very  differently  from  other 
times,  when  money  to  any  amount  could  have 
been  instantly  procured.  My  antagonist  took  the 
lead,  and  scored  first ;  at  which  my  friend  gave  a 
most  audible  sigh,  and  pumped  a  loud  "Oh!" 
He  underwent  as  many  contortions  of  countenance 
as  a  tragedy- queen,  and  writhed  his  short  figure 
about  like  a  snake  in  pain.  My  confidence  re- 
turned after  the  first  two  or  three  hazards ;  and 
my  adversary,  who  had  got  as  far  as  twenty-two, 
lost  the  game.  My  friend  gave  a  sudden  "  Hur- 
rah !"  and  called  out,  '*  Touch  the  rhino  !"  That 
was  no  part  of  my  plan  :  so  convinced  was  I  of  my 
superiority,  I  proposed  to  double  the  stakes, 
which  was  instantly  agreed  to,  and  we  began 
again.  In  about  an  hour  I  had  won  thirty  dol- 
lars, and  declared  myself  satisfied.     The  Yankee 
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shouldered  his  mace,  and  swore  I  should  not  leave 
the  room.  My  friend  damned  him  for  his  imper- 
tinent intrusion,  asking  him  at  the  same  time, 
*  Who  are  you,  to  stop  this  gentleman  ?"  "  Why, 
I  expect  I  am  a  carriage-builder ;  and  I  calculate 
as  good  a  man  as  any  Islander  ever  born."  My 
friend  tripped  up  his  heels,  and  out  we  walked  as 
proud  as  princes. 

Having  heard  that  a  man-of-war  was  expected 
at  Wilmington  to  embark  the  prisoners,  I  and  my 
friend,  who  had  got  some  new  rigging  over  his 
mast-head,  and  who  looked,  when  washed  and 
shaved,  a  very  creditable  skipper,  bent  our  steps 
towards  Charlestown,  and  then  proceeded  onwards 
to  Wilmington.  On  my  arrival  there,  we  con- 
tracted for  a  week's  lodging  each,  washing  and 
feeding  included,  for  three  dollars  and  a  half,  with 
brandy-and-water  at  discretion.  Two  days  after- 
wards, the  Manly,  a  ten-gun  brig,  arrived.  The 
prisoners  had  been  collected,  to  the  amount  of 
some  twenty,  all  of  whom  had  heard  of  my 
sharing  my  money  about  eighty  times,  and  all 
likewise  responding  to  the  oft-told  tale  by  accla- 
mations of  satisfaction.     I  was  a  great  favorite, 
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and  heard  all  their  misfortunes  with  an  attentive 
ear,  and  often  moist  eyes.  Some  were  perfectly 
ruined  by  their  capture  ;  some  drooped  at  the 
frown  of  fortune,  whilst  others  laughed  at  their 
calamities  as  events  in  life  always  to  be  expected, 
and  never  half  so  bad  as  they  appeared.  Amongst 
this  group  was  a  Russian,  a  man  of  about  six  feet 
in  height ;  a  perfect  Hercules,  and  as  well-formed 
as  an  Apollo.  He  always  took  me  under  his  pro- 
tection, whilst  my  old  friend  followed  me  with  the 
attachment  of  Tom  Pipes  to  Peregrine  Pickle. 
The  day  being  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  Manly, 
the  prisoners  thought  it  right  to  give  a  dinner  to 
the  principal  inhabitants,  in  return  for  the  many 
favors  and  kindnesses  they  had  received  at  their 
hands.  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  throughout  the  war  the  prisoners 
were  treated  with  every  respect  by  their  trans- 
atlantic foes.  The  table  was  amply  spread.  In 
America,  especially  in  these  parts,  the  dinner 
usually  consists  of  good  wholesome  joints  ;  none 
of  your  disguised  shoes  stewed  in  beans,  as  else- 
where ;  turkeys,  hams,  &c.  are  in  profusion : 
and  down  we  sat,  about  fifty  in  number,  all  re- 
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solving  to  have  a  pleasant  party,  expressly  ex- 
cluding all  political  or  national  songs.  In  short, 
no  dinner  party  ever  promised  better.  We  were 
in  the  very  height  of  good  temper  ;  some,  at  their 
restoration  to  liberty ;  some,  at  the  prospect  of 
future  smiles  from  fortune  j  and  some,  who  had 
been  all  their  lives  buffeting  their  foes  and  the 
waves,  at  the  prospect  of  a  return  home  to  their 
fathers'  firesides,  the  embraces  of  their  wives,  or 
the  affection  of  their  sisters.  After  dinner,  toast 
after  toast  succeeded  in  rapid  regularity :  there 
was  no  flinching  allowed  ;  and,  to  give  Jonathan 
his  due,  he  seemed  by  no  means  inclined  to 
shun  the  "  pojson  of  the  nectar'd  bowls."  A 
number  of  songs  had  been  sung,  and  I  had  ma- 
naged to  squeak  through  an  innocent  ditty.  The 
call  was  with  me,  and  I  selected  a  very  good- 
looking  friendly  neighbour,  an  American,  to  keep 
the  society  awake.  He,  poor  fellow,  declared  he 
never  sang  ;  he  could  not  sing  ;  in  short,  none  of 
his  family  ever  remembered  to  have  heard  him  at- 
tempt to  sing.  His  apologies  were  of  no  use, — 
sing  he  must.  He  then  confessed  he  only  knew 
a  national  song,  which  would    insult    his   hosts 
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by  being  sung.  "  Oh,  nonsense !"  quoth  I, 
"  we  are  all  too  well  educated  to  feel  annoyed  at 
an  innocent  jest."  My  words  were  repeated  ;  and 
Jonathan,  clearing  his  voice  and  holding  up  his 
head  like  a  man,  began  to  sing  the  famous  song  of 
"  The  Capture  of  the  Guerrier  by  the  Constitu- 
tion," to  the  tune  of  "  The  Arethusa."  The1  instant 
he  commenced  a  solemn  silence  ensued :  it  was 
the  treacherous  calai  before  the  hurricane.  Each 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  unfortunate  warbler  ;  and 
the  veriest  fool  who  ever  remarked  the  sun  ,at 
noon-day  might  have  noticed  the  gathering  clouds 
upon  the  faces  of  the  Englishmen.  Each  verse 
made  the  matter  worse  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
last,  which  I  only  heard  that  once,  and  which  I 
never  shall  forget, — 

When  Dacres  saw  his  ship  a  wreck, 
Himself  a  prisoner  on  her  deck, 

His  ship's  crew  in  confusion, — 
He  raised  his  head,  and,  sighing,  said, 
"  The  God  of  War  to  victory  led 

Brave  Hull  in  the  Constitution !" 

as  the  last  three  syllables  trembled  from  his  voice, 
a  decanter  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  was 
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sprawling.  The  Americans  instantly  rose  to  re- 
sent the  inj  ury ;  the  English  as  quickly  forsook 
their  chairs  ;  and  in  one  minute  not  a  glass  re- 
mained whole.  The  tables  were  upset,  the  plates 
smashed,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  not 
easily  described.  The  hostile  parties  soon  closed 
for  a  more  determined  fight :  all  the  national 
hatred  which  war  gives  rise  to,  in  a  moment  was 
the  uppermost  feeling.  Revenge  animated  the 
prisoners ;  the  words  had  struck  deeper  than  the 
sword  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers ;  and  some  of 
the  Manly's  gig's  crew,  who  were  waiting  for  the 
captain,  caught  the  enthusiasm.  No  licensed  mur- 
derers, called  more  politely  warriors,  ever  closed 
with  foes  more  resolutely  determined  to  conquer 
or  die.  The  Americans  stoutly  maintained  their 
ground,  and  were  beaten  down  stairs,  disputing 
every  step.  At  the  close  of  the  fight  the  Russian 
captain  had  seized  a  stout  Yankee,  and,  lifting 
him  like  a  child,  threw  him  head  over  heels  over 
the  banisters :  he  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  was  instantly  borne  off  by  his  companions. 
The  fall  seemed  to  startle  us  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  gross  violation  of  all  laws  of  hospitality  of 
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which  we  had  been  guilty :  we  looked  like  boys 
detected  in  a  theft,  and  for  the  moment  we  drooped 
over  victory  in  solemn  silence.  The  deed  was 
done  ;  the  Yankee  over  the  stairs :  no  words  could 
cancel  the  insult ;  and  therefore,  knowing  "  what 
cannot  be  repaired  ought  never  to  be  lamented," 
we  sat  down,  and,  calling  for  some  brandy-and- 
water,  held  a  consultation  how  we  should  act. 
Short  time  had  we  for  deliberation :  a  shout  in 
the  street  led  us  to  the  window,  and  there  we  saw 
the  gathering  crowds  coming  from  all  quarters 
and  meeting  opposite  the  door.  Our  first  step 
was  to  fasten  the  entrance,  to  blockade  the 
staircase;  and  we  withstood  the  furious  assaults 
on  our  castle  with  wonderful  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity. The  Americans,  finding  us  so  strongly 
fortified,  retired  mK  good  order  about  twelve 
o'clock,  leaving  only  a  few  black-looking  gentle- 
men to  disturb  our  repose.  We  retired  to  bed, 
with  an  understanding  that,  at  the  slightest  noise, 
we  were  instantly  to  muster  our  forces.  It  was 
about  one  o'clock,  when  a  terrible  cry  of  murder 
resounded  through  all  our  apartments  :  it  was  evi- 
dently the  voice  of  an  Englishman  ;  for  Americans, 
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although  they  have  lately  published  a  work  pur- 
porting to  be  a  true  mode  of  pronouncing  English, 
have  a  nasal  intonation  wonderfully  discordant  to 
the  musical  ears  of  Englishmen.  In  almost  naked 
nature,  we  rushed  simultaneously  into  the  street : 
the  gig's  crew  had  been  attacked,  and  we  found 
about  a  thousand  Americans  heroically  pounding 
four  sailors.  The  impetuous  rush  of  our  party 
checked  the  operations  of  the  enemy ;  and  after 
much  firing  on  their  side  and  fighting  on  ours,  we 
rescued  the  crew,  and  brought  two  prisoners  into 
our  hotel.  We  instantly  assembled  a  court-mar- 
tial; and  perhaps  never  was  there  seen  a  more 
ludicrous,  and  yet  a  more  determined  scene,  than 
occurred  at  that  minute.  We  were  only  en  che- 
mise ;  the  American  maids  peeping  in  the  room,* 
where  we  sat  round  a  table,  with  our  prisoners 
bound.  I,  being  the  youngest,  was  called  upon 
for  my  opinion  first.     I  had  little  to  say,  except- 

*  Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Trollope's  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans,"  in  which  she  mentions  "  that  ayonng  lady  would  not 
pass  a  gentleman  on  the  stairs,  hut  run  away,  calling  out  '  A  man  ! 
a  man !'  "  yet  did  these  maids  look  at  us  in  our  deshahille,  and  saw 
us  safe  to  our  rooms  afterwards. 
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ing  a  remark  upon  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  our 
antagonists,  who  had  attacked  four  innocent  men 
on  duty;  I  therefore  adjudged  the  same 
criminals  to  be  cobbed — (a  punishment  I  will  not 
explain,  saving  only  that  a  shovel  is  as  good  as  a 
besom  in  some  castigations) :  which  being  carried 
unanimously,  we  forthwith  prepared  to  inflict  the 
sentence  upon  the  culprits.  In  stripping  them, — 
for  I  blush  to  say  this  operation  was  requisite, — a 
pair  of  pocket-pistols  fell  from  one;  they  were 
loaded  and  primed,  and  no  doubt  had  been  in- 
tended for  hostile  operations :  we  therefore  de- 
ferred the  punishment,  and  handed  our  captives 
over  to  the  civil  power,  from  which  they  were 
sl)ortly  released  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 

We  had  now  no  time  to  loiter  on  shore  :  every 
walk  was  attended  with  danger  ;  and  the  captain, 
like  a  wise  man,  hastened  his  departure.  We 
sailed,  and  arrived  at  Bermuda  as  the  Menelaus 
was  standing  out  on  her  way  home.  I  was  in- 
stantly taken  on  board,  and  in  eighteen  days  was 
at  anchor  in  Portsmouth.  I  was  shortly  removed 
to  the  Caledonia,  and  having  then  served  my 
time,  passed  my  examination  ;  and  in  consequence 
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of  my  services,  was  by  return  of  post  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  shipped  my  epaulette, 
swore  to  curse  the  Pope,  and  became  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  I  have  often  likened  this  step  in 
the  navy  to  a  man  who  has  borne  a  heavy  burden 
for  six  years,  and  who,  nearly  breaking  down 
under  the  load,  is  suddenly  relieved  from  the  op- 
pressive weight.  From  nobody  you  become  some- 
body :  there  is  no  change  like  this, — the  differ- 
ence between  nonentity  and  identity. 

Envy,  envy,  what  a  devil  art  thou  !  In  our 
berth  we  had  eight  midshipmen,  all  past  the  age 
of  thirty,  and  all,  thanks  to  weather-beaten  coun- 
tenances, copious  potations,  and  disappointed 
hopes,  looking  at  the  least  forty.  When  the 
news  flew  round  the  cockpit  that  I  was  promoted, 
who  had  only  just  passed,  a  loud  cry  of  ven- 
geance was  uttered  against  me.  I  was  scoffed 
at,  and  reviled  ;  and  why  ? — Because  fortune  had 
favored  me.  It  is  true,  I  looked  not  more  than 
sixteen  ;  for  I  was  slim  and  taper-formed.  From 
my  youth  upwards  I  had  been,  and  have  been, 
one  of  those  men  who  never  repine  over  temporary 
misfortunes  :  I  always  bow  to  the  storm,  and  rise 
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afterwards  superior  to  it.  My  mind  has  been 
elastic  throughout  my  whole  life  ;  and  if  an  occa- 
sional mishap  caused  a  moment's  uneasiness,  the 
sunshine  of  a  light  and  easy  heart  dispelled  the 
gloom,  and  I  became  instantly  blessed  with  my 
natural  vivacity.  Men  with  such  hearts  and  such 
minds  look  always  young ;  the  very  contentment 
of  the  countenance  is  indicative  of  youth ;  and 
some,  who  are  in  reality  forty,  bear  the  light  mark 
of  the  green  age  of  five-and-twenty.  Never  shall 
I  forget  that  poor  pitiful  envy, — the  devil  in  a 
weak  mind  :  there  is  his  abode  ;  the  dingy  smoke 
of  his  residence  clouds  and  destroys  the  brain.  I 
offered  a  feast  upon  the  occasion :  the  younger 
midshipmen  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  those 
who  conceived  themselves  insulted  by  my  promo- 
tion, with  the  pious  wish  of  the  devil  within  them, 
hoped  the  dinner  might  choke  me.  Hurt  at  this 
ungallant  answer,  I  borrowed  an  epaulette,  and 
the  next  day  appeared  amongst  the  mortified  host ; 
one  of  whom  had  ordered  the  boatswain's  mate  to 
attend  the  side  for  me.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it, 
but  I  felt  a  moment's  gratification  when  I  wit- 
nessed the  mortification  these  baby-men  endured. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Says  he — '  There  is  a  weighty  reason 
For  secrecy  in  love — as  treason  ; 
Love  is  a  burglarer,  a  felon, 
That  at  the  windore  eye  does  steal  in, 
To  rob  the  heart — and  with  his  prey 
Steals  out  again  a  closer  way.' 

Hudibras. 

I  was  not  very  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  re- 
pose of  a  half-pay  lieutenant ;  for,  scarcely  had  I 
succeeded  in  getting  as  far  as  Torquay,  when  I 
received  a  long  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  ap- 
pointing me  to  the  Euphrates,  then  fitting  at 
Sheerness   for   the   Mediterranean   station.     She 

was  commanded  by  Captain  P ,  was  one  of 

the  fir  frigates,  and  sailed  at  the  expiration  of 
four  months  after  I  joined  her.  As  I  consider  we 
have  had  quite  enough  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  &c, 
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I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  Corfu,  (touching  at 
Algiers,)  where  the  Euphrates  remained  for  six 
months,  being  in  attendance  on  that  most  singular 
of  all  men,  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  Sir  Thomas 
was  then  lord-high-commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  governor  of  Malta,  &c.  &c. 

On  leaving  Gibraltar  we  touched  at  Algiers; 
and  here,  as  we  were  ordered  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Exmouth  and  his  fleet,  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  bay,  seizing  the  idle  moment  to 
make  the  ship  appear  in  proper  order,  as  Cap- 
tain P.  was  anxious  to  keep  the  Euphrates  pre- 
pared for  any  trip.  We  had  constantly  a  watering 
party  on  shore,  and  thus  had  numerous  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  town,  and  cultivating  a  proper 
understanding  with  the  turbaned  Turk.  It  was 
during  the  fulfilment  of  the  above-named  duty 
that  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  shows  the 
manners  of  the  Mussulmen,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  better  than,  half  the  travellers'  stories  ever 
published.  I  was  in  command  of  the  watering 
party  ;  and,  seeing  every  thing  going  forward  pro- 
perly, left  a  midshipman  to  attend  to  the  duty, 
while  I  strolled  into  the  narrow  street  of  the  town. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  one  place  in  the  whole  world 
where  the  streets  are  so  desperately  narrow  as  at 
Algiers ;  a  donkey  coming  along  with  a  load  of 
sand  occupies  the  whole  space,  and  the  pedestrian 
must  enter  a  shop  to  allow  the  brute  to  pass.  I 
was  wandering  on,  musing  on  the  strange  set  of 
people  near  me,  when  I  felt  my  cocked-hat  lifted 
from  my  head,  and  saw  it  thrown  in  the  mud. 
For  this  rude  insult  I  received  no  other  account 
than  that  I  was  opposite  to  the  dey's  palace,  and 
that  all  Christians  were  obliged  to  pay  the  com- 
pliment which  I,  from  ignorance,  had  omitted. 
They  took  a  genteel  mode  of  describing  the  reli- 
gion to  which  I  belonged,  by  making  a  cross  with 
their  fingers ;  and,  after  spitting  on  it,  conferred 
the  same  compliment  on  me.  Seeing  that  blus- 
tering availed  very  little,  I  took  up  my  cocked-hat, 
and,  mortified  at  the  adventure,  returned  to  the 
boats.  It  was  nearly  sunset.  A  party  of  slaves 
were  employed  (Christian  slaves,  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, French,  English,  Italians, — all  good  men, 
who  had  been  taken  at  sea  and  sold  to  these  bar- 
barians) in  conveying  large  stones  to  build  a  bat- 
tery near  the  quay.     I  stood  by  and  witnessed  a 
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scene  unparalleled  as  to  cruelty.  Eight  men  with 
long  poles  were  placed  to  remove  a  stone,  which 
required  at  least  fourteen  persons  to  lift.  The 
stone  was  slung,  the  poles  attached  to  the  rope, 
and  the  eight  unfortunate  people,  after  bending 
down  and  placing  the  poles  on  their  shoulders, 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  weight :  of  course  it  was 
a  fruitless  attempt.  Enraged  at  the  failure,  the 
overseer  of  a  Turk  curled  his  mustachios,  and 
snorted  out  some  dozen  of  curses  upon  the  here- 
tics. The  poor  devils  seemed  to  know  what 
awaited  them,  and  made  a  most  vigorous  effort  to 
avoid  the  punishment.  Again  they  failed.  The 
Turk  stamped  like  a  mad  bull,  and  called  some 
of  the  other  inspectors  of  tyranny  to  come  to  him. 
About  five  others  were  instantly  at  his  side,  all 
carrying  long  bamboos,  the  thickness  of  the 
handle  of  a  carter's  whip,  and  about  two  yards  in 
length.  The  slaves,  who  spoke  in  the  Lingua 
Franca  urged  each  other  to  try  again,  and  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavours.  The  muscles 
of  the  leg  seemed  ready  to  burst  from  their  con- 
finement; but  in  vain  they  strove,  the  weight 
was  immovable.     Finding  the   stone  motionless, 
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the  six  Turks  began  to  strike  the  slaves  over  the 
calves  of  the  legs  with  all  their  force  ;  and,  urging 
them  much  in  the  manner  that  a  Frenchman  does 
his  jaded  horse,  by  words,  kicks,  and  blows,  they 
beat  the  poor  devils  with  such  merciless  ferocity, 
that  they  every  one  tumbled  down  over  the  stone ; 
then  were  they  beaten  and  kicked  until  they  got 
up.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  look 
quietly  on  at  such  wanton,  cruel  barbarity ;  and  I 
stepped  forward  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a 
disgraceful  outrage.  As  I  was  alone,  and  conse- 
quently could  only  use  words,  I  was  spit  upon 
again,  and  scoffed  at,  and  reviled :  they  even 
made  signs  that  they  would  yoke  me  ;  then,  turn- 
ing suddenly  on  their  victims,  commenced  beating 
them  again.  Fortunately  the  time  of  work  had 
expired.  Some  signal  was  given  for  the  slaves 
to  return  to  confinement,  and  off  limped  the 
eight  Christians,  followed  by  the  Turks,  who  beat 
them  to  the  very  door  of  their  prison ;  and  then 
I  heard  the  savage  laughter  of  their  lawless 
masters. 

It  was  now  sun-set,  and  the  gun  was  fired.     At 
this  signal  every  Turk  drops  upon .  his  knees,  and 
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commences  his  prayer  to  Allah  :  it  is  a  fine  sight, 
and  impresses  itself  much  upon  a  man  s  mind.  I 
remember  that  the  finest  scene  I  ever  witnessed 
in  my  life  was  in  the  great  square  in  Mexico,  when 
about  four  thousand  people  prostrated  themselves, 
as  the  emblem  of  Christianity  was  placed  in  a 
coach,  to  be  carried  to  a  dying  man.  The  solem- 
nity of  the  scene  baffles  description,  and  was  such 
as  I  never  before  or  afterwards  witnessed.  The 
man  stationed  in  the  boat  to  attend  to  the  casks, 
finding  the  water  not  running  with  its  usual  velo-2- 
city,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  and,  on 
tracking  the  current  to  its  source,  discovered  a 
holy  Mussulman,  in  pious  reverence,  kneeling 
upon  the  hose,  and  consequently  closing  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  water  rushed.  Jack  is  a 
very  curious  fish ;  he  has  no  more  idea  of  a  man 
saying  his  prayers  upon  a  wet  piece  of  canvass 
than  he  has  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  In- 
stead of  waiting  until  the  Turk  had  finished 
praying,  or  giving  the  good  man  a.  gentle  hint, 
that,  while  he  was  forwarding  his  own  heavenly 
prospects,  he  was  materially  impeding  other  peo- 
ple's  terrestrial  employment,  he  took  the  pious 
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Turk  by  the  heels,  and,  giving  him  a  sudden  haul 
backwards,  popped  the  good  soul's  nose  in  the 
mud,  and  left  his  turban  to  roll  away  without  the 
head.  Unfortunately  this  daring  violation  of  the 
Mahomedan  custom  was  not  without  witnesses ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  prostrate  Turk  muttered 
out  his  last  Allah  il  Allah,  than  up  he  sprung, 
and  created  a  row,  which  brought  to  his  assist- 
ance, or  to  his  call,  at  any  rate,  about  two  hun- 
dred followers  of  his  own  delicious  creed.  Short 
time  was  there  for  words.  Sabres  were  soon  flou- 
rishing in  the  air ;  and  a  Flemish  account  of  Chris- 
tian heads  would  have  taken  place  but  for  my  very 
fortunate  appearance.  I  found  Jack,  with  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  as  pleased  as  Punch  at  what  he  had 
done,  laughing  and  grinning  like  a  happy  monkey, 
and  thinking  no  more  of  his  danger  than  he  did 
of  his  duty.  Very  different  was  the  savage  look 
and  curl  of  the  mustachio  of  the  Turks :  their 
faces  pourtrayed  a  deep  revenge ;  and  a  child 
might  have  seen  a  storm  brewing,  which  very  few 
could  have  allayed.  I  stepped  between  the  hos- 
tile parties,  and,  with  as  affable  a  manner  as  I 
could  muster,  asked  in  Italian  the  reason  of  the 
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angry  feeling.  The  cause  was  instantly  explained, 
but  accompanied  with  no  very  respectful  words  as  to 
myself;  I  being  called  in  ridicule  a  Christian,  and 
having  the  usual  before-mentioned  mode  again  re- 
peated, by  which  our  religion  was  despised  and 
insulted.  To  this  I  merely  responded  that  I  feared 
they  paid  me  a  compliment  my  own  family  would 
be  coy  of  doing,  by  declaring  me  a  Christian ;  that, 
so  far  from  being  insulted  at  that  designation,  1 
was  heartily  rejoiced  to  find  some  human  being 
disposed  so  charitably  as  really  to  imagine  me 
what  I  appeared ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  that 
neither  I  nor  the  boat's  crew  were  responsible  for 
the  incivilities  of  poor  Jack,  and  that  as  he  alone 
was  culpable,  he  alone  should  give  satisfaction  to 
the  offended  Turk.  I  proposed  that  the  latter 
should  be  disarmed,  and  that  they  should  settle 
the  business  the  best  way  they  could,  the  rest 
of  our  respective  parties  remaining  neuter. 

To  my  very  great  joy,  the  Turks  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  formed  themselves  in  a  semicircle,  our 
crew  completing  the  round.  It  was  quite  wonder- 
ful the  good-nature  which  had  superseded  the 
dark  frown  of  the  Mussulmen;  they  stood  with 
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their  arms  folded,  and  with  a  smile  at  the  strange 
scene.  Jack  prepared  for  action  according  to  all 
received  rules  and  regulations,  doubling  up  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and  standing  in  a  position  creditable 
to  Crib,  and  formidable  even  to  a  coal-porter :  he 
was  a  fine  brawny  man,  with  muscles  like  a  cart- 
horse, and  seemed  to  defy  all  attacks  of  his 
enemy.  The  Turk  was  not  deficient  as  to  anato- 
mical symmetry  ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  model  of  a 
man ;  his  large  dark  eyes  seemed  glowing  with  de- 
termination and  revenge,  and  he  doubled  his  fist 
with  as  much  coolness  as  a  professional  boxer. 
They  went  to  work  with  good  hearts,  and  of  course 
we  had  no  doubt  of  the  termination  being  favorable 
to  old  England  and  her  national  mode  of  war- 
fare.  The  Turks  had  pledged  their  words  not  to  in- 
terfere in  any  manner ;  and  I  had  had  too  many 
proofs  of  their  religious  adherence  to  their  promises 
in  former  times  to  doubt  them  in  the  least.  This 
feeling,  however,  was  by  no  means  universal  on 
the  part  of  our  men ;  they  regarded  them  as  a  set 
of  good-for-nothing  mulattoes,  with  handkerchiefs 
round  their  heads  instead  of  their  necks,  and  who 
made  every   Christian  a  slave   from   sheer  scorn 
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of  their  faith:  they  whispered,  that  the  single 
combat  was  merely  the  prelude  to  a  second  edition, 
which  would  be  more  comprehensive  as  to  numbers. 
In  the  first  set-to,  our  man  was  the  favorite : 
the  boat's  crew  of  course  cheered  him  on,  in  their 
usual  rough  style  of  language : — "  Now  for  it, 
Jack  ;  pitch  it  into  him :  why  don't  you  knock  out 
his  head-rails,  or  darken  his  top-lights  ?  Why, 
it — it's  only  a  Turk, — touch  him  up  on  the  figure- 
head." It  soon  became  visible  that  Jack  was  no 
scientific  performer,  and  that  the  Turk  was  far 
the  stronger  man  :  he  followed  up  a  trifling  ad- 
vantage with  perseverance  and  resolution,  and, 
like  all  things  which  are  so  followed,  he  became 
shortly  successful ;  and  having  forced  our  man 
through  the  circle,  he  gave  him  one  straightfor- 
ward blow  in  the  face,  which  knocked  him  over 
the  pier  into  the  water.  As  I  considered  this  quite 
ample  as  to  satisfaction,  and  as  I  was  extremely 
anxious  to  extricate  myself  from  the  very  curious 
position  into  which  I  had  been  forced,  I  took  off 
my  hat  to  the  surrounding  multitude,  confessed 
Jack  fairly  and  properly  conquered,  and,  jumping 
into  the  boat,  into  which  our  champion  had  been 

VOL.    II.  I 
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hauled,  shoved  off  for  the  ship,  and  was  by  no 
means  displeased  at  finding  our  retreat  was  not  op- 
posed. This  was  just  prior  to  Lord  Exmouth's 
first  appearance  before  Algiers  :  the  next  morning 
his  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  the  signal  was 
made  to  prepare  for  action.  We  were  destined  to 
be  the  leading  frigate  into  the  harbour,  and  were 
to  have  occupied  the  exact  situation  which  the 
Queen  Charlotte  afterwards  took  up,  when  that 
memorable  action  was  fought.  When  the  fleet 
stood  in,  we  were,  from  our  in-shore  position,  con- 
siderably in  advance ;  and  when  near  the  harbour, 
the  wind,  which  before  had  become  gradually 
lighter,  died  away  into  almost  a  calm  ;  the  signal 
was  made  for  the  fleet  to  anchor,  and  those  furthest 
from  the  shore  still  retaining  a  breeze,  bore  up 
and  obeyed  the  command.  The  Euphrates  alone 
remained  stationary ;  we  had  no  steerage-way, 
were  close  to  the  batteries,  and  the  ship  ungovern- 
able. The  boats  towed  our  head  round,  and  we 
ultimately  came  to  an  anchor  about  long  musket- 
range  from  the  shore :  of  course,  we  did  not  re- 
lish our  position ;  the  fleet  were  out  of  shot,  even 
from  us ;  and  we  were  left  alone  under  the  muz- 
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zles  of  the  enemy's  guns.     That  night  the  ham- 
mocks were  not  piped  down ;  every  thing  was  kept 
clear  for  action,  and  one  watch  constantly  on  the 
alert.     A  boat  was  kept  a  small  distance  from  the 
ship,  to  give  the  least  alarm ;  and,  thus  prepared,  I 
took  charge  of  the  deck  for  the  first  watch.    Every 
thing  went  on  quietly — not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
excepting  now  and  then  the  noise  of  the  Turks 
as  they  relieved  guard,  or  called  aloud  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  show  they  were  on  the     alert. 
Towards  eleven  o'clock,  the  look-out  man  forward 
reported  that  he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of 
oars.     Captain  P was  on  deck.  I  was  imme- 
diately sent  in  the  cutter  to  reinforce  the  other 
boat,  and  to  hinder  the  approach  of  the  Turks  for 
a  short  time,  until  we  had  ascertained  the  inten- 
tion and  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  if  such  they 
could  be  called.     I  passed  our  look-out,  and  pro- 
ceeded in-shore,  carefully  and  silently.   On  nearing 
the  harbour's  mouth,  I  saw  a  rather  large  boat 
creeping  out,  and  I  instantly  backed  round  and  re- 
mained upon  our  oars  (that  is,  stationary) :   seeing 
that  only  one  boat  came  out,  I  was  satisfied  nothing 
hostile  was  intended,  and  allowed  her  to  come 
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forth  pretty  close  to  me.  On  perceiving  us,  they 
immediately  laid  in  their  oars,  and  we  overheard 
them  in  quick  conversation :  of  course  we  did  not 
understand  one  word ;  it  came  like  one  continued 
word  upon  the  ear,  only  audible  as  to  sound  itself. 
We  were  vigilant  as  to  the  operations  of  the  Turks. 
The  night  was  remarkably  fine  and  bright,  with  a 
dead  calm  :  we  could  distinguish  a  movement  in 
the  after-part  of  the  boat,  which  created  some 
confusion  :  but  as  to  separating  the  white  figures, 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  trust  our  eyes.  A  loud 
scream,  and  that  from  a  female,  startled  us  into 
more  than  usual  vigilance ;  but  two  minutes  had 
not  elapsed  before  we  heard  a  heavy  splash  in  the 
water,  followed  by  one  or  two  words  from  a  deep- 
toned  voice,  and  then  all  was  still.  The  boatmen 
again  resumed  their  work,  and  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  dash  of  the  oar,  as  the  boat  re- 
treated to  the  harbour.  We  had  no  doubt  but 
that  we  had  been  near  a  murder,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  preventing  it ;  and  needless  would  it  be 
here  to  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  that  law,  which 
authorises  a  jealous  -  husband  so  quietly  and  so 
unceremoniously  to  dispose  of  his  better  half's  life, 
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without  her  consent.  It  is  however  a  much  better 
mode  of  execution  than  cutting  off  heads  with 
sabres,  and  then  sticking  them  on  hooks  on 
the  Seraglio  wall,  like  those  of  bullocks  in  a 
butcher's  shop ;  and  much  more  creditable  to  the 
living  is  it,  to  have  the  fault  and  the  punishment 
excluded  from  the  ear  and  sight,  than  to  hear 
some  good-natured  people  calling  out,  "  The  last 
dying  speech  and  confession"  of  a  murderer,  who. 
is  all  the  while  dangling,  perhaps  in  chains,  to 
greet  the  eye  and  shock  the  imagination  of  the 
better  part  of  the  community.  It  was  a  heavy 
splash ;  and  the  silent  ocean  soon  covered  the 
grave,  and  obliterated  the  enlarging  circle — the 
only  momentary  tell-tale  of  the  sepulchre  of  the 
dead. 

We  arrived  at  Corfu  in  due  time.  It  is  a  fine 
island,  with  hill  and  dale,  verdure  and  shade. 
The  citadel  is  built  on  a  rock,  which  is  separated 
from  the  main  island  by  a  ditch,  and  of  course 
communicating  by  a  bridge.  We  had  been  at 
anchor  some  time  previous  to  the  Carnival,  and 
had  made,  as  all  men  in  our  profession  do  make, 
either  real  or  nominal  friends.     Our  captain  had 
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contrived  to  fall  head  over  heels  into  desperate 
love,  and  amused  his  leisure  moments  in  cultiva- 
ting Italian,  assisted  by  the  pure  pronunciation 
and  brilliant  intelligent  eyes  of  the  lovely  Madam 
S.  We  were  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  10th 
and  75th  regiments  ;  and,  what  between  riding  and 
rackets,  cricket  and  conversation,  the  time  passed 
most  agreeably,  and  quickly,  without  any  parti- 
cular incident  to  remind  us  of  our  mortality.  One 
evening,  about  four  days  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Carnival,  a  shore-boat  came 
alongside  with  an  old  woman  quietly  seated  in  the 
stern-sheets,  and  looking  as  indifferent  as  if  she 
had  no  particular  duty  to  perform.  The  sentinel 
on  the  gangway  warned  her  off  until  leave  should 
be  obtained ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
she  wanted  ?  she  replied,  she  wanted  me.  I  was 
at  this  time  at  dinner  in  the  gun-room,  when  the 
midshipman  of  the  watch  came  tumbling  down 
the  hatchway,  and,  in  the  usual  style  of  commu- 
nicating events,  addressed  Bruce,  the  first-lieute- 
nant, with  "  There  's  an  old  woman  alongside,  sir, 
who  says  she  wants  to  see  Mr.  F. ;  may  she  come  on 
board?" — "An  old  woman,"  I  replied,  "  who  wants 
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to  see  me  ? — who  the  devil  can  it  be  ?  Here," 
cried  I  to  my  servant,  "  see  if  it 's  the  washer- 
woman/'— "No,  sir,"  continued  the  midshipman, 
"it  is  not  the  washerwoman,  but  a  much  more 
lady-like-looking  woman,  muffled  up  quite  close, 
and  who  says  she  must  see  you." — "Very  good," 
said  I,  "  show  her  up,  and  down,  by  all  manner  of 
means ;  I  suppose,  Bruce,  you  have  no  objections  ?" 

"  None  in  the  least,  F. ;  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  conquest." 

Whenever  a  first-lieutenant  says  what  is  sup- 
posed by  people  who  never  stop  to  think,  to  be  a 
good  thing,  all  hands  in  the  gun-room  laugh.  Poor 
B.,  the  marine  officer,  who  was  afterwards  killed 
at  Navarino,  and  who  was  conspicuous  enough  from 
his  cocked-hat  and  long  feather,  which  he  would 
wear  in  spite  of  all  regulations,  joined  in  the 
titter,  and  added,  "Yes,  yes,  Mr.  F.  is  right  enough; 
for  the  duenna,  or,  as  the  French  say,  the  bonne, 
and  you  will  soon  whisper  to  the  senorita,  or,  as 
the  French  say,  mademoiselle" — As  B.  will 
occupy  a  certain  portion  of  this  anecdote,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  mention  that  he  had  been  for  a  long- 
time in  a  French  prison,  conversed  fluently  in  that 
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language,  and  upon  all  occasions  made  some  allu- 
sion to  the  country  in  the  above  manner.  He  was 
a  most  excellent  man, — had  read  much,  revelled 
much,  was  always  agreeable  in  conversation,  al- 
ways good-humoured,  and  was  a  marine  officer. 
The  old  woman,  after  much  care  and  fright, 
ascended  the  side,  and  then  turned  round  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  frigate  :  the  midshipman  inter- 
rupted the  observations  of  the  lady,  who,  upon 
close  inspection,  did  not  appear  quite  so  old  as  she 
did  in  the  boat,  and,  taking  her  by  the  arm,  in- 
vited her  below :  upon  this  she  withdrew  herself, 
with  some  Venetian  hauteur,  and  desired  to  see 
me.  As  we  heard  below  every  word  which  passed 
on  the  quarter-deck  from  the  gun-room,  and 
thinking  that  I  might  as  well  receive  my  own 
communication,  I  went  on  deck,  and  was  instantly 
accosted  by  the  lady.  She  knew  me  immediately, 
although  I  declare  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
her  until  that  moment.  She  led  me  aft  on  the 
deck  until  nearly  the  taffrail,  when,  taking  a  note 
from  her  bosom,  she  delivered  it  into  my  hands,  say- 
ing, "  Un  segreto — ricordate."  She  surveyed  me 
well,  and,  turning  round  while  I  was  busily  em- 
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ployed  in  looking  at  the  note,  walked  towards  the 
gangway  ;  she  descended  the  side,  shoved  off,  and 
never  turned  round  once  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore. 

I  of  course  began  to  decipher  the  pot-hooks  and 
hangers,  miscalled  letters,  which  formed  this  un- 
expected medium  of  communication.  The  hand- 
writing was  evidently  feigned ;  and  there  was  so 
much  mystery  about  the  whole  concern,  that  I 
began  to  fancy  it  some  humbug  of  my  messmates  : 
however,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  "  keep  my  own 
counsel,  and  be  wise."  The  note  being  inter- 
preted, ran  thus  :  "On  the  second  day  of  the 
Carnival,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon,  be  on  the  Esplanade,  unmasked, 
and  in  uniform  :  a  female  will  give  you  a  rose,  in 
which  there  will  be  a  note  :  mind  and  follow  these 
instructions :  remember  you  are,  and  will  be,  closely 
watched."  There  was  no  signature,  nothing  to 
guide  the  mind — all  was  mystery,  and,  provided 
it  was  no  joke,  evidently  an  intrigue  on  foot.  I 
do  flatter  myself  that  in  those  days  I  was  rather  a 
good-looking  young  man — at  least  so  I  have  since 
heard,    for   friends   are  shy  of  telling   you  that 
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which  rejoices  the  heart  until  the  pleasure  is 
past,  and  recollection  rather  disagreeable.  A  look- 
ing-glass, and  a  good  memory,  at  six-and-thirty, 
are  very  disagreeable  associates.  In  spite  of  all  the 
French  dependents  on  barbers,  who  carefully  se- 
lect the  gray  hairs  as  their  victims,  some  of  these 
cursed  heralds  of  approaching  age  will  now  and 
then  show  their  white  faces  ;  and,  when  I  retrace 
my  life,  I  often  think  of  the  good  things  I  have 
lost,  merely  by  waiting  too  long  to  obtain  them. 
Enough  of  age ;  it  may  be,  as  Chateaubriand 
says,  the  most  comfortable  and  satisfactory  pe- 
riod of  life ;  but  I  am  all  for  the  reality  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  of  poetical  notoriety  : 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of  morning, 
Its  dews  and  its  clouds  are  worth  evening's  best  rav. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  was  at  the  place  of  assig- 
nation :  it  was  a  crowd,  a  moving  mass  of  painted 
faces.  I  stood  as  near  the  centre  of  the  Esplanade 
between  the  bridge  and  Madame  Grassini's  as  was 
possible:  heaps  of  people  passed  me — all  eyed 
me,  but  none  spoke.  I  soon  became  tired  of  play- 
ing statue,  and  resolved  to  consider  the  note  as  a 
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joke,  and  amuse  myself  to  my  own  taste.  A  fellow, 
dressed  as  Punch,  attracted  a  mob,  and  gradually 
drew  his  admirers  near  me :  he  then  selected  me 
as  the  object  to  fire  his  wit  upon ;  and  many  a 
laugh  was  raised  at  my  juvenile  appearance,  in 
opposition  to  the  more  manly  form  of  former 
heroes.  I  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  patted  Punch 
on  his  hump  ;  so  much  to  the  amusement  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  that  we  very  shortly 
became  the  objects  of  universal  merriment.  Still 
I  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude, and  thought  often  of  the  "  Aspettare  e  non 
venire."  Four  o'clock  came,  and  I  bethought  me 
that  I  would  go  and  mention  my  intention  to  dine 
with  the  officers  of  the  75th,  for  we  were  on  those 
terms  of  intimacy  which  the  two  services  ought 
always  to  cultivate  ;  and  I  hope  if  this  Life  should 
meet  the  eye  of  some  of  the  officers  of  that  regi- 
ment or  the  10th,  that  they  will  observe,  that, 
although  eighteen  years  have  nearly  elapsed,  I 
have  not  forgotten  their  hospitality  and  attention, 
or  the  many  happy  hours  we  spent  together.  I 
had  half  turned  round  to  execute  my  intention, 
when  I  felt  my  sleeve  gently  pulled  :  the  mask  was 
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feminine,  much  about  the  height  of  the  old  lady, 
but  with  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  which  went  through 
me  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  a  goose- 
berry-bush : — I  like  a  good  simile.  She  looked 
at  me  very  attentively,  took  my  hand,  gazed  at  it, 
in  the  manner  fortune-tellers  are  kind  enough  to 
do,  when  they  predict  forthcoming  events;  and 
after  muttering  and  mumbling  some  mixture  of 
Venetian,  Italian,  and  Greek,  she  took  from  under 
her  girdle  a  small  yellow  flower,  put  it  in  my 
hand,  looked  as  tenderly  as  eyes  could  look,  and 
turning  short  round,  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 
This  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  thought  I — 
it  is  the  emblem  of  jealousy,  which  might  have 
been  awakened  by  my  talking  with  the  flower- 
girl.  I  will  be  more  circumspect  in  my  conduct, 
and  be  as  reserved  as  a  Spaniard,  or  a  lawyer 
not  inclined  to  give  any  facilities,  as  the  humbug- 
ging attorneys  are  pleased  to  name  it.  I  now 
stood  a  perfect  Joseph,  (excepting  that  I  was 
better  garbed,)  and  kept  my  ground  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  a  beautiful  little  figure  came 
close  to  me,  looked  round  cautiously,  and  then 
with  an  elegant  courtesy,  placed  a  rose  in  my 
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hand.  I  in  vain  attempted  to  retain  that  little 
beautiful  hand  in  mine ;  she  hastily  withdrew, 
saying,  in  a  sotto  voce,  "  Prudenza, — prudenza." 
I  took  the  hint  and  the  rose,  and  retired  towards 
the  citadel :  the  note  was  there,  in  the  same  dis- 
guised hand  as  before,  and  contained  the  following 
directions : — 

"To-morrow,  a  little  later,  be  disguised,  fol- 
low the  person  who  will  give  you  a  pebble,  and 
remain  in  the  same  place  as  to-day." 

"  Most  undoubtedly,' ?  quoth  I  to  myself,  "  I  will 
obey  this  injunction ;  but  I  will  be  very  nicely 
armed  at  all  points."  On  my  return  on  board,  I 
perceived  some  joke  existed  against  me ;  and,  after 
various  congratulations  as  to  my  success,  I  was 
told  that  the  first  lady  who  gave  me  the  yellow 
flower  was  the  purser's  boy  in  disguise ;  and  all 
my  fine  speeches  about  her  eyes,  and  pretty  hands, 
of  course  told  monstrously  against  my  observation 
in  female  manners  and  delicacy.  Pleasant  enough, 
thought  I ;  and  if  the  second  should  be  another 
trick,  I  will  reward  the  player  with  many  stripes : 
however,  the  note  gave  an  air  of  probability,  for  no 
one  on  board  but  the  Italian  master  could  have 
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penned  it,  and  he  and  I  were  too  great  friends  to 
deceive  each  other. 

The  time  arrived,  and  I  dressed  in  a  kind  of  large 
cloak,  borrowed  from  the  theatre,  which  wrapped 
close  round  me,  and  concealed  two  veiy  neat  little 
pistols  in  my  waistcoat  pockets,  and  a  pretty  fair 
sized  stick  in  my  left  hand.  I  selected  about  as 
ugly  a  mask  as  I  could  find,  and  took  my  posi- 
tion, awaiting  the  result.  Two  or  three  came  close 
to  me — inspected — spoke — but  all  in  vain.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  say  one  word,  but  to 
follow  Miss  Pebble,  whenever  she  should  make 
her  appearance.  My  old  friend  Punch  was  there, 
but  he  did  not  recognise  his  brother  in  folly, 
owing  to  the  disguise.  At  last  came  a  little  girl 
with  a  basket  of  flowers ;  she  was  shorter  than 
the  purser's  boy ;  and  this  time  I  knew  the  hands 
were  feminine :  all  my  resolutions  gave  way,  and 
I  commenced  a  conversation  with  the  little  fairy. 
I  am  very,  fond  of  small  women,  and  most  cordially 
abhor  any  thing  in  that  soft  sex  approximating  to 
masculine  features,  or  colossal  limbs.  It  is  more 
natural  that  women  should  be  short — for  then  we 
appear  their  defenders  by  right  i  but  a  tall  lady 
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very  often  looks  down  on  her  euro  sposo  ;  and  if 
once  that  happens,  adieu  to  all  conjugal  felicity — 
no  man  ought  to  look  tip  to  his  wife,  either  for  a 
kiss  or  advice. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  whispering  some  of  those 
soft  mellifluous  sentences,  which  steal  on  the  sense 
like  a  breeze  over  a  bean-field,  delighting  and  de- 
lightful, when  I  felt  a  stone  forced  into  my  hand, 
I  turned  round,  and  saw  a  very  old-looking  figure 
hobbling  away,  supported  by  a  crutch  ;  and,  from 
the  pitching  and  tossing  occasioned  by  her  lame- 
ness, she  progressed  about  as  fast  as  a  boy  running 
up  a  sand-hill,  two  feet  ahead  and  one  astern.  I 
left  the  little  flower-girl  in  the  middle  of  a  very  fine 
sentence  about  love  and  discretion,  which  was  ter- 
minated in  rather  a  different  strain,  and  followed 
my  old  friend.  She  led  me,  without  once  looking 
behind  her,  through  street  after  street,  and  some  not 
the  widest,  until  she  suddenly  forgot  her  crutch,  and 
ran  very  nimbly  into  a  house,  the  door  of  which  was 
standing  open,  and  which  led  into  one  of  those 
large  spaces,  frotti  which  a  couple  of  staircases  com- 
menced. I  was  close  at  her  heels,  and  followed 
her  into  the  retreat.  She  instantly  placed  her  hand 
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upon  my  mask,  and  desired  me  on  no  account  to 
answer  any  question  I  might  be  asked.  It  had 
just  begun  to  rain,  and  two  gentlemen,  undisguised, 
entered  the  same  place  to  take  shelter.  Their  con- 
versation was  various ;  but  the  taller  of  the  two 
always  fell  away  from  every  topic,  to  the  suspicion 
of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  who,  he  declared,  was 
out  on  the  Esplanade,  so  disguised,  that  even  Argus 
would  be  puzzled  to  discover  her.  He  wandered 
about  in  conversation  from  man  to  man,  on  whom 
his  suspicions  fell ;  to  which  I  listened  with  more 
attention  than  his  friend,  for  I  knew  every  one 
personally  whom  he  ventured  to  suspect. 

"  Ma  de  quel  maledetto  giovane,"  continued 
he,  "  quel  ufficiale  della  marina,  F.,  sospetto 
mia  moglie  e  veramente  inamorata,  e  pazza,  corpo 
de  Bacco,  e  pazza  por  un  bambino." 

"  Bambino!"  quoth  I  to  myself;  "not  such  a 
bambino  either,  but  what  I  can  bamboozle  you  ; 
at  least,  since  I  am  suspected,  it  shall  not  be 
without  some  reason." 

My  old  lady  was  confoundedly  fidgety  :  she 
edged  up  to  me,  and  kept  eternally  making  sig- 
nals for  me  not  to  speak,  for  she  saw  me  eyeing  the 
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stranger  in  order  to  discover  who  he  was ;  but  cer- 
tainly I  knew  him  not,  although  it  was  pretty 
evident  he  must  have  seen  me.  The  jealous  hus- 
band, after  giving  a  most  amatory  "  heigh-ho !" 
which  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Curse  the  hour  that  I  first  ven- 
tured to  say, 

Soffri  ch'  io  ti  spieghi  1' ardor  de  questo  sen ; 
Soffri  ch'  io  ti  dico  l'araor  mio ;" — 

turned  round,  and  saw  my  old  friend  and  myself 
huddled  up  in  a  corner.  "  Ah,  masks  !"  said  he, 
and  forthwith  approached  us.  Miss  Pebble  cer- 
tainly was  not  as  unmoved  as  a  stone ;  she  seemed 
not  to  possess  a  very  flinty  heart,  for  it  palpitated 
almost  audibly,  and  she  shook  and  trembled  like 
the  top  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree  in  a  squall. 

"  Malgrado  il  suo  travestimento,  che  e  vecchio 
assai,  scometterd  che  la  senorita  e  ragazzina," 
said  my  jealous  intruder.  Miss  Pebble  bowed, 
and  I  dare  say  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  if  we  could 
but  have  seen  it.  "  Quei  occhi  de  fuoco  non  sono 
d'una  vecchiarella,"  he  continued  ;  to  which  my 
little  friend,  in  a  very  disguised  voice  to  what  she 
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had  spoken  to  me,  remarked,  "  that  she  would 
venture  a  small  bet  that  his  wife,  of  whom  he  ap- 
peared so  jealous,  from  his  conversation,  had  just 
as  good  eyes,  and  was  just  as  pretty  as  she  was  ;" 
and  concluded  by  recommending  him  "to  go  and 
console  her,  instead  of  making  soft  speeches  to 
others." 

The  very  instant  she  concluded  the  speech  I 
knew  my  pretty  Pebble  to  be  no  other  than  the 

Countess  de  B .     Ye  gods !  thought  I,  here 

is  a  nice  affair,  if  I  should  be  discovered  ;  and  then 
came  my  old  friend,  conscience,  assisted  by  its 
hundred  tongues.  "What  the  devil  business  had 
you  here  at  all  ?"  said  one  ;  "Why  did  you  not 
burn  the  note,  and  forget  the  contents  ?*  said 
another ;  "  I  always  warned  you  some  mischief 
would  come  of  this,"  said  a  third ;  "  Why  don't  you 
do  your  duty  on  board,  for  which  you  are  paid,  and 
not  come  caterwauling;  here  ?"  said  a  fourth.  Oh, 
conscience,  conscience,  what  a  busy  devil  thou  art ! 

"  She  is  pretty  enough,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but 
she  wants  the  small,  soft  hand,  the  round  ancle, 
and  the—  " 

"Oh,  bah  !"  replied  the  countess. 
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The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer ; 

and  he  turned  short  round  upon  me.  In  the  usual 
courteous  mode  of  those  parts  he  accosted  me ;  to 
which  I  made  no  answer.  One  of  the  little  fingers, 
which  had  been  so  much  praised,  was  on  the  lips 
of  the  mask,  and  I  understood  the  hint.  He 
seemed  to  look  through  my  eyes,  which  I  kept  as 
steady  upon  his  as  I  could :  he  then  turned  to  the 
countess,  and  scrutinised,  as  much  as  the  garb 
would  permit,  her  figure  ;  but,  Lord  !  she  had  as 
many  twists  in  it  as  a  corkscrew  :  she  looked  as 
lame  as  a  broken-knee'd  post-horse,  and  the  devil 
himself  would  have  mistaken  her  for  an  old  hag ; 
but  the  eyes  were  young,  and  fair  and  beautiful 
were  the  features  concealed  under  the  painted  face. 
Still  did  the  tall  gentleman  eye  us  with  most  un- 
disguised suspicion;  he  whispered  to  his  friend, 
who,  after  looking  at  us,  as  an  overseer  reviews 
a  slave  before  he  buys  him,  seemed  to  make  up 
his  mind,  and  said,  "Non — son  certo  de  no." 
This  was  pleasant  to  my  ears  ;  for,  had  it  been 
u  certo  de  si,"  the  affair  would  have  worn  a  seri- 
ous aspect. 

The  rain  had  ceased — it  was  a  passing  shower, 
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which  comes  and  goes  like  a  child's  tears;  still 
my  friend  seemed  determined  not  to  move.  At 
last  the  companion  waved  his  hand,  saying, 
"  Addio,  amico  mio,  a  rivederti." — "  Stop,"  said 
our  tall  friend  ;  "  I  will  just  walk  round  the  Espla- 
nade to  look  after  my  wife,  and  then  return  home 
to  see  if  she  is  in  casa."  He  made  a  very  gen- 
tlemanly bow  to  both  the  lady  and  myself,  and 
withdrew.  No  sooner  had  he  turned  the  corner, 
than  I  seized  my  old  lady,  and  soon  convinced  her 
I  had  discovered  her,  although  her  own  husband 
had  not.  The  time  lost  in  that  house-entrance 
might,  perhaps/have  been  more  pleasantly  passed ; 
but  no  human  power  could  recall  that  now  :  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  I  advised  her  to  run  home 
and  change  her  dress  and  mask,  sally  out  to  the  Es- 
planade, and  go  and  coquet  with  her  husband,  and, 
when  he  became  very  poetical  as  to  love,  to  un- 
mask and  beard  him  with  his  infidelity.  I  will  not 
satisfy  curiosity,  by  saying  if  I  did  or  did  not  raise 
the  mask  and  warm  the  lips  ;  secrets  ought  not  to  be 
betrayed,  and  that  feminine  eagerness  to  know  all 
passing  events  ought  never  to  be  encouraged  ;  but 
she  was  a  dear,  delightful  creature,  waltzed  like  an 
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angel ;  sung  like  a  seraph  ;  whispered  as  softly  and 
as  sweetly  as  a  summer's  breeze  over  new-mown 
hay ;  looked — dear  me !  I  quite  forget  my  age  and 
my  grey  hairs  ;  and,  now  that  the  looking-glass  re- 
minds me  of  my  wrinkles,  I  might  as  well  "  blot 
out  the  past."     I  wish  I  could,  and  go  on  steadily 
and  soberly,  like  a  line-of-battle  ship  in  a  light  air. 
I  was  in  uniform  in  about  five  minutes,   and, 
coming  through  Grassini's  inn  upon  the  Esplanade, 
appeared   amongst  the  masks  again.     My  little 
flower-girl  was  there,  and  knew  me  ;  but  I  was  on 
the  look-out  for  a  good  scene,  and  kept  the  tall 
man  and  his  friend  in  sight,  as  I  backed  and  filed 
amongst  the  strangers,  like  a  ship  tiding  it  up  the 
Thames.   They  were  both  in  earnest  conversation, 
and  took  very  little  notice  of  the  tom-foolery  going 
on  :  at  last  a  little  figure,  dressed  as  a  maid-ser- 
vant, attracted  his  notice.    She  seemed  very  cau- 
tiously to  shun  him,  and  he  became  proportionally 
eager  to  speak  to  her ;  at  least  she  appeared  to 
lend  a  more'  willing  ear  to  the  tender  tale,   and 
ultimately  the  whole  three  got  into  conversation. 
My  mind  misgave  me  much  as  to  this  being  the 
countess  ;  for  she  walked  so  exactly  like  the  person 
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she  mimicked,  that  I  was  afraid  the  grand  finale 
was  not  about  to  take  place :  however,  as  I  did 
not  know  the  count,  I  thought  I  might  range  up 
alongside  without  giving  any  offence.  I  overheard 
him  talking  of  love,  and  bright  eyes,  and  all  the 
nonsense,  close-packed,  which  is  usual  on  these 
occasions.  As  she  told  me  afterwards,  she  allowed 
the  count  to  fix  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting — 
nay,  had  intended  to  keep  the  appointment ;  when 
the  count  became  determined  to  scan  the  features 
of  his  conquest,  withdrew  the  mask,  and  there, 
— there — no  room  for  a  doubt — there  was  his  own 
wife  !  She  appeared  to  rally  him  in  good-humour, 
and,  after  a  tittering  conversation,  they  walked  off 
in  pretty  fair  harmony. 

It  was  our  custom  always  to  have  a  boat  waiting 
in  the  ditch  to  take  us  on  board,  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  at  which  hour,  officer  or  no  officer,  she 
returned  on  board.  Having  met  B.,  who  was 
dressed  as  fine  as  the  fore-horse  of  a  funeral,  we 
dined  together  at  Grassini's,  and  made  the  evening 
pass  cheerfully  enough  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
orders  that  no  officer  was  to  go  masked  to  the 
balls,  we  both  went  in  character,  and  sat  by  the 
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side,  and  bored  our  captain,  with  Italian  he  did 
not  understand,  and  French  which   he  cordially- 
detested.     The  time   grew  towards  ten   o'clock, 
when  I  told  B.  I  should  return  on  board.     He 
immediately  left  the  ball,  dressed  himself  in  his 
plume  and  uniform,  and  followed  to  the  ditch  to 
save  his  time  and  passage.     He  never  could  see 
well  in  broad  daylight,  and  wore  spectacles,  fas- 
tened on  his  nose  by  a  small  chain,  which  clasped 
behind  his  head,  and  served  the  double  purpose  of 
a  stopper  to  his  wig,  as  well  as  a  lashing  for  his 
eyes.     I  was  before  him,  and  arrived  at  the  ditch 
just  in  time  to  stop  the  boat — embarked,  and 
shoved  off.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  sha- 
dow of  the  cliff  on  the  Esplanade  side  extended 
more  than  half  across  the  water,  leaving  the  double 
shade  on  the  water  near  the  bank  as  dark  as  pitch. 
B.,  who  had  stretched  his  long  legs  to  overtake 
me,  hearing  the  oars,  bawled  out  to  me  to  stop ; 
and  I,  by  way  of  a  joke,  said,  certainly,  but  at  the 
same  time  remained  on  the  oars :  down  came  poor 
B.,  nearly  head  over  heels,  down  the  steps,  splut- 
tering out  some  conversation,  passed  close  to  the 
sentinel,  and  pushing  on  to  where  the  boat  usually 
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landed,  walked  right  over  the  bank,  and  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  water.  He  could  swim,  fortu- 
nately, and  therefore  commenced  enacting  Leander 
in  good  style,  at  the  same  time  roaring  out  for 
assistance.  I  was  too  far  to  know  the  mischief, 
and  he  might  have  swam  to  me  before  I  should 
have  gone  to  him.  Poor  fellow  !  he  was  like  a 
rat  in  a  tub;  the  sides  were  too  high  for  him  to 
reach  the  summit ;  and  every  time  he  attempted 
some  vigorous  effort,  down  he  went,  splash  over 
head,  wig  and  all.  The  sentinel,  hearing  this  un- 
usual roar,  came  down  to  the  spot,  and  there 
seeing  only  the  long  feather  floating  from  the 
cocked-hat,  thought  it  some  strange  creature,  and 
began  to  poke  at  it  with  his  bayonet.  My  friend 
soon  rectified  that  mistake  by  talking  ;  the  marine 
officer  was  hauled  on  shore  by  means  of  the  butt- 
end  of  the  musket ;  and,  being  hailed  again,  I  put 
back  and  embarked  him.  •  I  never  shall  forget  his 
curious  appearance :  the  wig,  by  being  wet,  had 
come  out  of  curl,  and  hung  down  over  his  face 
like  the  hair  on  a  Russian  peasant's  head  :  in  his 
endeavour  to  clear  his  eyes  of  the  hair  which 
passed  between  the  spectacles  and  his  face,  he  had 
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hauled  the  unfortunate  peruke  on  one  side.     The 
elongated  visage,  and  lop-sided  wig,  surmounted  by 
a  cocked-hat  and  feather,  all  dripping  wet,  and 
distorted,  made  him  appear  so  ludicrous,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  my  official  dignity,  I  burst  out  into  a 
violent  roar  of  laughter,  which,  to  the  poor  suf- 
ferer's   extreme  annoyance,    was   caught  by  the 
boat's  crew,  and  I  could  neither  restrain  myself  or 
others  from  so  improper  a  degree  of  familiarity. 
Poor  B. !  after  abusing  me  for  not  coming  to  his 
assistance,  fell  into  his  usual  strain  of  conversing 
— "  Quand  l'occasion  exige,  as  the  French  say, 
assistance  should   be  speedily   granted ;   and  al- 
though the  catastrophe  was  ludicrous,  the  inde- 
corous   manner  of  betraying  the  feelings   is — un 
peu  trop  fort — as  they  say."     I  admitted  the  just- 
ness of  the  remark  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  could 
not,  for  the  soul  of  me,  halt  in  my  laughter ;  and 
the  scene  finished  by  landing  him  safe  on  deck, 
and  his  retiring  to  his  cabin,  under  a  volley  of  his 
own  "sacre." 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  little  adventure, 
which  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  finish,  and 
was  only  begun  to  show  how  very  nicely  the  devil 

VOL.    II.  K 
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does  sometimes  contrive  to  oppose  all  our  plans, 
however  well  laid  ;  the  danger  of  making  a  third 
person  alive  to  our  suspicions  touching  conjugal 
felicity  ;  and,  in  short,  to  prove 

How  oft  a  day  which  fair  and  mild  appears. 
Grows  dark  with  fate,  and  mars  the  toil  of  years, 

that  the  insurrection  in  Corfu  took  place,  or 
rather  was  crushed  in  the  bud,  at  the  very  moment 
it  might  have  burst  into  a  blossom.  The  result 
was,  that  the  unquiet  subjects  were  seized  in  the 
very  act  of  hatching  treason,  brought  to  the  palace, 
which  was  then  in  the  citadel,  and  tried  in  an  ad- 
joining room  that  very  night.  On  this  occasion, 
as  I  believe,  even  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  did  not 
know  the  exact  number  of  malcontents  likely  to 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  every  precau- 
tionary measure  was  taken  to  ensure  order  being 
instantly  restored,  and  the  whole  party  seized. 
That  night  I  was  sent  with  the'  boats  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  defend  the  ditch,  or  rather,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  be  instrumental  in  blowing  the  bridge 
to  pieces.  I  took  my  position  in  B.'s  Bath,  as  we 
afterwards  named  the  place  where  that  cold  dip 
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occurred  ;  and  placing  each  boat  so  that  the  car- 
ronade  would  bear,  I  landed  and  walked  to  the 
governor  to  report  my  arrival,  and  to  mention  the 
situation  I  had  taken  up.  I  was  dressed  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  more  than  like  a  young  officer  ; 
for,  from  the  order  for  our  boats,  I  considered  a 
little  brush  as  quite  inevitable.  On  my  reporting 
myself  to  the  aide-de-camp,  I  was  desired  to  walk 
in,  as  Sir  Thomas  wished  to  see  me.  He  smiled 
when  he  saw  my  altered  appearance,  and  kindly 
said,  "  that  I  appeared  to  come  well  prepared  to 
assist  him  in  one  way,  but  that  he  wished  me  to 
oppose  him  in  another."  I  bowed.  "  Come 
here,"  said  he,  "  and  we  will  have  a  game  of 
chess."  He  was  passionately  fond  of  this  game  ; 
and  although  by  no  means  a  first-rate  player,  or  a 
match  for  his  antagonist,  Sir  Frederick  Hankey, 
yet  would  he  toil  and  toil  to  gain  a  victory,  which, 
it  was  evident,  was  purposely  lost  on  one  side,  or 
so  beautifully  played,  as  to  make  it  appear  a  con- 
sequence of  superior  skill.  I  was  a  much  better  rival 
of  Sir  Frederick's ;  and  a  pawn  brought  us  on  an 
equality.  I  had  constantly  spent  hours  and  hours 
with  Sir  Thomas  at  this  sport ;  and  therefore,  di- 
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vesting  myself  of  my  pistols  and  sword,  I  came  to 
my  post  of  honor,  undismayed  by  my  antagonist. 
By  the  side  of  the  chess-table  was  placed  a  small 
round  table,  on  which  stood  some  madeira  and  water, 
the  usual  beverage,  even  for  breakfast,  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  During  our  different  games 
reports  were  brought  from  the  council-chamber  of 
the  delinquency,  or  the  acquittal  of  the  various 
prisoners.  It  was  received  with  the  usual  coolness, 
and  the  remark  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  did 
not  at  all  interrupt  the  game.  "  The  Count  de  S. 
is  proved  guilty,  your  excellency ;"  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  but  that  he  was  in  close  communication 
and  alliance  with  the  insurgents,  was  reported  by 
Sir  Frederick,  then  only  Colonel  Hankey, 

"  Very  well,  Hankey,  I  'm  sorry  for  him ;  he 
must  sweep  the  sheets  with  a  log  of  wood  fastened 
to  his  feet,  on  which  his  name  must  be  distinctly 
marked  ; — and  here  is  check  to  your  queen,  Mr. 
F. !"  The  same  tone  of  voice  ran  throughout 
the  whole  sentence  :  there  were  no  stops ;  it  was 
all  in  a  breath,  and  was  finished  by  a  sip  of  his 
nectar. 

That  night  I  played  with  him  until  two  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  when  I  was  dismissed  in  about  as 
courteous  a  manner  as  Captain  Tower  of  the  Cura- 
coa  used  to  warn  us  of  the  time  being  arrived  for 
our  departure,  after  some  of  his  midshipmen's 
hops  off  Toulon. — "  Gentlemen,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  the  commanding-officer  of  his  majesty's  squa- 
dron off  Toulon  thinks  it  high  time  for  those  who 
have  the  middle- watch  to  turn  in,  the  morning- 
watch  to  get  to  sleep,  and  the  first  watch  to  attend 
to  their  duty. — Good  night;"  and  forthwith  off  we 
scampered  to  our  boats.  Sir  Thomas  said,  "  the 
services  of  the  boats  of  the  Euphrates  are  no  longer 
wanted  ;  and  it  would  be  prudent  to  give  your  men 
as  much  rest  as  possible,  because  they  will  be  re- 
quired to-morrow."  Whereupon  I  bowed  and  retired. 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  although  beloved  by  the 
navy  for  his  kindness  and  attention  to  every  ship 
in  the  squadron,  was  by  no  means  so  much  ad- 
mired by  the  army.  He  kept  them  pretty  tightly 
to  their  duty,  and  very  few  enjoyed  much  of  their 
time  in  shooting  woodcocks  in  Albania :  he  was 
one  of  the  coolest  and  most  decisive  men  I  ever 
knew.  On  our  entering  the  bay  at  Zante,  we 
stood  very  close  to  the  shore,  when  suddenly  the 
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wind  failed,  and  left  us  in  a  dead  calm :  before 
this  could  be  reported  to  the  captain  the  frigate 
nearly  lost  her  way,  and  when  the  order  was  given 
to  put  her  head  off  shore,  she  refused  to  answer  her 
helm  :  a  light  baffling  breeze  taking  us  aback,  the 
ship  tailed  upon  a  shoal,  and  remained  fast.  Cap- 
tain Preston,  whose  mind  had  been  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  at  Corfu,  and  when  freed  from 
that  was  rather  a  hasty  personage,  cursed  and 
swore,  and  raved  at  the  wind.  Sir  Thomas  sent 
up  word  to  fire  a  gun  or  two ;  and,  as  the  garrison 
knew  the  governor  was  on  board,  assistance  would 
be  procured,  and  the  ship  extricated  from  her  un- 
pleasant situation.  There  was  a  small  ground- 
swell,  and  the  continual  striking  was  by  no  means 
comfortable.  Sir  Thomas  was  busily  employed 
as  usual  at  chess  ;  but  hearing  the  noise  increase, 
he  came  on  deck,  remarking  in  his  broad  Scotch, 
"  Why,  captain,  how  did  you  manage  this  V'  The 
answer  was,  "  Oh,  curse  her,  she  got  into  irons, 
and  there  she  stuck,  d — n  her." — "  Hankey,  "said 
Sir  Thomas,  looking  down  the  hatchway,  "  move 
the  pawn  on,  and  that's  check-mate  !"  On  another 
occasion  in  Ithaca,  where  we  were  really  in  a  very 
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awkward  predicament  from  the  depth  of  water 
being  so  great,  that  the  anchor  did  not  reach  the 
bottom  until  the  ship  had  drifted  close  to  the 
shore,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  leadsman  calling 
out  that  he  had  soundings,  when  at  that  moment 
we  were  in  at  least  a  hundred  fathoms  of  water, 
the  ship  brought  up  with  a  sudden  jerk,  for  the 
wind  was  very  fresh  and  squally,  sir  Thomas, 
who  was  on  deck,  coolly  remarked,  that  u  touch 
and  go  marked  the  good  pilot."  He  was  the 
easiest  man  in  the  world  for  a  sailor  to  ingratiate 
himself  with ;  he  always  fancied  himself  a  good 
seaman  ;  and  he  certainly  understood  some  little  of 
the  evolutions.  Whenever  it  was  my  morning- 
watch,  I  made  it  a  point  to  leave  the  fore-yard 
not  nicely  trimmed.  The  instant  Sir  Thomas  came 
on  deck  he  looked  aloft,  and  was  sure  to  say,  "  [ 
think,  sir,  the  fore-yard  would  bear  a  pull  of  the 
lee-brace." — "  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  just 
about  to  order  the  watch  aft,  so  to  do."  He  would 
be  as  pleased  at  my  agreeing  and  altering  the 
sails  at  his  suggestion  as  a  child  would  be  with  a 
plaything.  Surely  if  such  trifles  can  yield  plea- 
sure, we  have  a  fair  right  to  sacrifice  a  mile  or 
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two's  progress  to  such  a  gratification.  At  his 
table  there  was  always  a  plate  for  us,  although  he 
himself,  from  his  abstemious  mode  of  living,  sel- 
dom dined  in  public.  The  box  at  the  opera, 
either  at  Malta  or  Corfu,  was  at  our  service ;  and 
I  believe  every  captain  but  one  on  the  station 
will  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  always 
welcome  at  the  palace ;  had  apartments  always 
provided  for  them  while  they  remained  in  harbour, 
and  received  as  much  hospitality  and  attention  as 
was  possible  to  be  offered.  He  certainly  betrayed 
great  partiality  for  our  profession  ;  and  this  I 
rather  think  is  the  reason  that  he  was  not  so 
much  prized  by  our  brethren.  But  no  man  can 
deny  that  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  knew  human 
nature  as  well,  and  knew  how  to  govern  with 
discretion  ; — knew  when  mildness  would  be  as 
efficacious  as  wrath,  and  knew  the  dispositions 
and  characters  of  the  Greeks  and  Maltese  better 
than  any  man  either  before  or  after  him.  I  have 
mentioned  him  here  ;  firstly,  because  he  was  a 
conspicuous  character,  and  was  my  friend ;  and 
secondly,  because  I  have  lately  seen  some  poor, 
paltry,  pitiful  feelings,  against  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
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land,  as  perfectly  false,  as  they  are  malicious  and 
unfounded.     He  is  dead  ;  and  so 

A  long  good  night  to  Marmion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Love's  power 's  too  great  to  be  withstood 
By  feeble  human  flesh  and  blood  ; 
'Twas  he  that  brought  upon  his  knees 
The  hectoring  kill-cow  Hercules ; 
Transform 'd  his  leaguer-lion's  skin 
T'  a  petticoat — and  made  him  spin. 

Hudibras. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  gloss  over  the  reason 
that  the  Euphrates  was  not  in  the  action  at 
Algiers.  To  place  the  affair  in  the  right  point  of 
view,  would  be  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind.  True  however  it  is,  that  we  were 
not  in  the  action,  and  that  owing  to  our  not  giving 
the  intelligence  of  Lord  Exmouth  having  sailed, 
which  was  communicated  to  us  at  Leghorn,  from 
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the  minister  at  Florence,  the  admiral,  and  many 
of  the  squadron  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Algiers  after 
that  brilliant  action  had  been  fought.  To  attri- 
bute any  thing  like  cowardice  to  P would  be 

the  height  of  folly  :  he  fought  one  of  the  finest 
gun-boat  actions  in  the  Faro  of  Messina  on  re- 
cord ;  and  his  general  character  was  that  of  a 
very  strict  harsh  officer,  and  a  brave  and  gallant 
fellow.  He  is  the  only  instance  that  I  have  ever 
known  of  a  man  losing  all  thought,  all  command, 
all  mind,  through  the  influence  and  power  of  love. 
We  do  see  occasionally  blockheads,  so  deplorably 
absent,  as  to  be  making  loud  lamentations  on  infi- 
delity in  the  public  streets ;  we  see  men  occa- 
sionally supporting  their  thick  heads  in  their 
hands,  and  crying  and  blubbering  like  children 
over  a  refusal,  occasioned  by  their  own  precipitate 
conduct.  Let  all  my  readers  remember  this  ;  that 
you  may  safely  call  a  man  a  lout  who  ever  is 
refused  by  a  woman.  The  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  sex  is  sufficient  to  see  if  you  are  well  re- 
ceived. There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
look  of  common  friendship,  and  the  absent  glance 
of  affection,  as  between  chalk  and  cheese  :  the  one 
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bright  and  kind,  the  other  half  swimming  in 
moisture,  and  seeming  to  rest  on  the  object, 
without  power  of  being  removed.  I  once  thought 
of  imitating  Ovid,  and  writing  an  '  Art  of  Love  ;' 
but  he  was  a  consummate  master  of  arts,  and  I 
should  only  have  added  a  few  lines  to  his,  which 
the  altered  state  of  society  renders  imperative  to 
be  observed.  If  a  man  cannot  feel  his  way  to  a 
woman's  heart,  and  know  when  he  has  possession 
of  the  citadel,  he  must  be  either  a  most  uncom- 
mon cool  man,  or  an  uncommonly  stupid  one. 
The  captain  fell  in  love — most  desperately  in  love 
with  a  very  beautiful  married  lady  at  Corfu.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  mutual ;  certainly  she  did  not  resist  the 
unlawful  temptation,  neither  could  she  be  deceived 
as  to  his  affection.  He  would  sit  for  hours  at  the 
governor's  balls,  either  by  the  side  of  this  beau- 
tiful woman,  or  his  eyes  would  be  riveted  on  her 
if  she  danced.  Such  an  ascendancy  did  he  pos- 
sess over  her,  that  she  seldom  would  dance  with- 
out his  permission ;  and  this  I  know,  because  I 
often  interpreted  his  sentences,  he  being  one  of 
those  men,  often  seen,  who  have  not  the  slightest 
aptitude  for  foreign  languages.     I   have  known 
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him  walk  up  and  down  his  cabin,  with  Ciceloni 
the  Italian  master  seated  by  the  table,  for  an 
hour  repeating,  or  endeavouring  to  repeat  the 
verb  amare  ;  it  was  always  a  failure  ;  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  was  the  "  asses'  bridge  ;"  he  never  got 
clear  of  that  to  the  day  of  his  death.  How  he 
made  love  I  know  not,  saving  that  all  proficients 
in  the  art  know  that  the  eye  is  much  more 
powerful  at  the  beginning  than  the  tongue  ;  and 
so  we  become  acquainted  with  the  first  mutual 
feeling,  by  the  gaze  of  woman 

Primis  in  omnibus  prasliis  oculi  vincuntur. 

If  ever  a  woman  sees  a  man's  eyes  constantly 
fixed  upon  her,  depend  upon  it  she  soon  begins 
to  feel  a  flutter  at  the  heart ;  her  eyes  will  by  the 
merest  absence,  or  inadvertence,  turn  to  see  if  she 
is  still  admired,  and  perceiving  it  is  the  first 
grand  step  and  inroad  to  a  woman's  affections. 
It  was  Wilkes  I  believe  who  was  as  ugly  as  any 
monkey  in  Africa,  who  said  he  was  only  half  an 
hour  behind  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe.  He 
had  a  great  advantage  in  both  eyes  and  tongue, 
for  he  squinted  so  abominably,  that  you  could  not 
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escape  his  cross-j  ack  glance ;  and  he  had  "a  tongue 
to  wheedle  with  the  devil."  Be  love  what  it 
may,  certain  it  is  that  P — —  found  some  over- 
powering authority  fixed  upon  him.  He  neglected 
the  ship  entirely  ;  or  when  he  came  on  board,  he 
would  walk  twice  up  and  down  the  deck  without 
saying  a  word,  go  down  into  his  cabin,  send  for  his 
steward,  and  then  tell  him  he  did  not  want  him  ; 
return  on  deck,  jump  over  the  side  before  either 
boatswain  or  officers  could  attend,  and  then  re- 
main on  shore  about  a  week  without  visiting  us. 

I  beg  particularly  to  be  understood  here,  as  by 
no  means  wishing  to  spin  out  a  chapter  to  suit  my 
own  purpose  ;  but  to  mention  one  or  two  circum- 
stances to  convince  some  captains,  who  afterwards 

refused  to   associate  with    poor  P ,  that  he 

erred  from  a  distracted  mind ;  and  not,  as  one  of 
these  gentlemen  publicly  said  at  Malta,  from  a 
cowardly  disposition  :  neither  should  I  have 
brought  him  forward,  who  has  long  since  been 
buried  in  Portsmouth  church-yard,  but  that  I 
heard,  and  not  long  ago,  a  certain  officer  of  high 
rank  condemning  my  old  captain  in  no  measured 
terms ;  and  railing  at  him,  because  he  was  de- 
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prived  of  being  present  at  the  action.  I  will 
always  advocate  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate. 
Can  we  envy  the  man  who  possesses  not  sufficient 
Christian  feeling  to  pity,  rather  than  condemn, 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  ? 

"  Peter,"  said  I  one  day  to  his  servant,  "how 
is  the  captain  this  morning?" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir  !  but  very  cu- 
rious." 

"  Very  curious !  what  the  devil  do  yOu  mean 
by  that?" 

"  Why,  sir,  this  morning,  when  I  went  to 
awake  him  at  seven  o'clock,  I  found  him  in  his 
full  uniform  :  he  had  been  up  all  night  brushing 
his  clothes,  and  had  placed  them  in  small  heaps, 
through  which  he  was  going  in  and  out,  like  a 
lady  in  a  reel." 

"  Well,  Peter,"  said  I,  "what  then?" 

"  Oh,  sir !  I  told  him  that  I  came  to  awake 
him;  upon  which  he  said  he  was  just  going  to 
bed,  and  desired  me  to  pull  his  boots  off;  but 
when  I  took  them  off,  he  put  his  hands  in  the 
boots,  and  said  he  wanted  to  pull  his  feet  out, 
which  were  left  behind." 
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"  Very  well,  Peter ;  curious  enough,  indeed  ! 
now,  don't  you  say  one  word  about  this  to  any 
body  ;  and  mind  you  keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon 
him." 

This  was  the  first  grand  proof  what  love  had 
done.  In  his  conversations  he  began  an  anecdote, 
broke  off  in  the  middle,  and  after  a  pause  began 
again,  and  so  went  on.  His  eyes  became  glassy 
and  absent :  there  was  a  disposition  always  to 
keep  the  mouth  a  little  open ;  but  when  the  lips 
were  closed,  they  were  compressed  more  than  was 
natural :  his  walk  was  now  become  always  hasty 
his  head  was  stooped  forward,  and  he  talked  to 
himself  most  convivially.  At  the  very  moment 
when  all  this  mischief  was  working  an  order  came 
for  the  Euphrates  to  return  to  Malta.  His  part- 
ing scene  I  did  not  witness,  but  it  was  a  pain- 
ful one  :  however,  he  knew  he  was  to  return.  Our 
destination  was  to  Genoa,  where  we  landed  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  then  going  to  England  ;  our 
orders  being  to  await  his  return  at  Marseilles. 
After  remaining  some  time  at  Genoa,  we  removed 
to  Leghorn,  and  here  I  took  up  my  lodgings  on 
shore  with  the  captain.     It  was  one  day  that  we 
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were  at  Pisa,  and  had  placed  ourselves  on  the 
summit  of  the  falling  tower,  looking  with  rapture 
at  the  rich  scene  around  us,  when  we  saw  the 
first-lieutenant  approaching  as  quickly  as  his  short 
legs  would  let  him.  He  came  like  a  messenger 
after  a  battle,  and  evidently  .bursting  with  impa- 
tience and  news.  He  had  hardly  got  within  hail 
when  he  began — "that  a  courier  had  arrived  from 
Florence  with  dispatches  of  the  most  urgent  kind, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  the  captain  in  Leghorn, 
with  the  greatest  impatience  ;"  but  the  captain 
had  no  such  impatient  feeling,  for  we  slept  at 
Pisa  that  nioht,  and  the  next  mornino;  returned. 
Xo  sooner  did  we  arrive  at  our  lodgings,  next  door 
to  the  alabaster  shop,  than  the  courier  un- 
burdened himself  of  his  dispatches  and  his  news. 
It  amounted  to  this,  that  a  fleet  was  fitting  out 
under  Lord  Exmouth  for  Algiers  ;  and  that  it  was 
requisite  to  apprise  Admiral  Penrose  of  this 
movement,  in  order  that  the  squadron  might  be 
in  readiness  to  assist  at  the  siege. 

"  Is  this  all  V  said  the  captain,  and  he  handed 
the  letter  to  me.  "  I  thought,"  he  continued,  "  it 
might  have  come  from  Corfu.    What  have  I  to  do 
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with  fleets  and  admirals  V  The  first-lieutenant 
and  myself  most  urgently  requested  him  to  put 
to  sea  immediately ;  that  the  news  was  of-  the 
greatest  importance,  and  that  his  and  our  honors 
and  credit  were  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and 
would  be  compromised  by  his  refusing.  Perhaps 
here  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain,  that  any 
disaster  in  a  ship  fixes  a  stigma  on  all  hands  ; 
whereas  any  brilliant  achievement,  although  only 
one  or  two  directly  benefit,  yet  the  crew  share  the 
honor,  which  is  showered  upon  them  by  the  other 
ships  of  the  fleet.  For  instance,  many  of  the 
lieutenants  in  poor  sacrificed  Byng's  engagement, 
never  were  promoted,  as  the  failure  of  that  action 
was  the  cause  assigned  :  they  had  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  the  pope.  When  Chads,  who  so  gal- 
lantly fought  the  Java,  after  the  death  of  Lambert, 
and  who  fought  her  until  she  sunk,  applied  to  a 
coxcomical  nincompoop  of  a  secretary,  (I  don't 
mean  Mr.  Croker,)  he  was  told  by  the  quill-driving 
high-stool  clerk,  "  That  we  (meaning  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty)  never  considered  misfortune 
the  road  to  promotion."  That  is  not  a  bad  speech 
for  "  the  foolscap  gentlemen  turned  up  with  ink  !" 
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Nothing  could  move  the  captain  ;  he  declared  he 
did  not  believe  it  at  all,  and  that  his  orders  were 
imperative  to  await  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  at  Marseilles. 

In  about  ten  days  afterwards  down  came  an- 
other courier  with  intelligence  that  the  fleet  had 
sailed,  and  urging  us  to  depart  immediately.  To 
this  the  captain  assented,  and  the  next  morning 
we  got  under  weigh.  It  was  a  foul  wind  for  Malta; 
and,  on  clearing  the  roadstead,  the  first-lieutenant 
began  to  trim  the  sails  on  a  wind.  The  captain, 
however,  called  the  master,  and  desired  him  to 
shape  a  course  for  Marseilles.  To  this  order  the 
master  very  properly  remonstrated ;  firstly,  be- 
cause we  were  all  convinced,  from  recent  events, 
that  the  captain  was  not  exactly  in  a  proper  state 
of  mind  to  consider  consequences,  and  yet  so  very 
reasonable  at  times,  that  none  ventured  to  propose 
the  necessity  of  relieving  him  from  the  command 
of  the  ship ; — secondly,  wTe  were  all  involved  in 
the  disgrace,  knowing  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in, 
and  yet  allowing  him  to  fulfil  his  original  instruc- 
tions under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  What 
could  be  done  ?     If  he  recovered — which  even  the 
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excitement  of  contradiction  might  have  effected, 
by  banishing  the   cause   of  his  malady  from  his 
mind,  we  might  have  been  tried  for  mutiny ;  and 
captains  are  wonderfully  tenacious,  and  very  pro- 
perly so,  if  any  encroachment  upon  their  autho- 
rities. They  are  absolute  kings  ;  and  absolute  mo- 
narchs  are  not  gentlemen  to  be  trifled  with.    Does 
any  man  fancy  that  if  the  emperor  Paul  had  es- 
caped, by  a  promise  to  his  murderers  of  better 
government  for   the   future,   that  the   next    day 
any  one   of  the  conspirators  would  have  had  a 
tongue  to  wag  in  his  own  defence,  or  a  head  to 
suggest  the  necessity  of  the  act  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it. 
If  a  captain  came  before  a  court  in  perfectly  sound 
health  and  vigor  of  mind,  it  would  require  some 
very  convincing  evidence  to  put  the  members  ofc- 
that  court,  all  captains,  mind  you,  quite  at  ease 
upon  the  subject.     We  did  not  take  the  command 
from  him ;  neither  do  I  think,  after  this  lapse  of 
time,    upon  cool  consideration,  we   should  have 
been  justified  in  so  doing,  although  subsequent 
conduct,  which  we,  not  being  like  Mrs.  Norman, 
the  she-prophet,   could   not  foresee,  might  have 
been  a  justification.   Therefore  we  were  overruled, 
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and  the  ship  entered  the  harbour  of  Marseilles  ; 
where  we  did  some  mischief,  by  breaking  every 
window  in  a  narrow  street  by  firing  a  salute  in  the 
close  harbour ;  and  we  entered  (no  doubt  by 
way  of  a  compliment  to  the  Bourbons)  playing 
Buonaparte's  grand  coronation  march  by  express 
desire  of  the  captain.  It  was  in  this  harbour  that 
we  first  heard  of  Lord  Exmouth's  success.  The 
news  was  brought  by  a  Dutch  frigate  which  had 
shared  the  honor,  and  the  officers  of  which  ship 
did  seem  rather  surprised  at  finding  an  English 
frigate  moored  stern  to  the  wharf,  like  a  mer- 
chantman, when  such  things  had  been  doing. 
We  remained  in  Marseilles  a  month,  and  then 
again  visited  Corfu. 

It  was  during  our  passage  that  one  of  those 
painful  sights  occurred,  so  often  witnessed  in  a 
sailor's  life,  when  a  companion  in  sound  health 
is  swept  from  the  world  by  one  of  those  accidents 
against  which  skill  is  of  very  trifling  avail.  The 
report  of  a  man  overboard  is  the  electric  spark 
of  compassion  which  runs  through  the  heart  of 
every  man  or  boy  in  the  ship.  On  these  occasions 
every  individual  is  a  volunteer,  and  you  experience 
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more  danger  from  the  rush  of  assistance  than 
from  its  delay.  The  morning  breeze  had  gradu- 
ally freshened  until  noon ;  at  which  time,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  wind 
begins  to  slacken  its  force,  and  dies  away  with  the 
setting  sun,  leaving  night  and  calmness  over  the 
face  of  the  ocean.  If  the  breeze  freshens  after 
noon,  in  all  probability  it  will  bluster  into  a  gale. 
About  two  p.  m.  the  hands  were  turned  up. 
"  Reef  top-sails  !"  and  the  rigging  as  instantane- 
ously was  crowded  by  the  seamen,  all  willing  and 
eager  to  get  the  start  of  their  comrades,  by  steal- 
ing up  a  ratline  or  so  in  advance.  "  Away  aloft!" 
and  away  they  went.  In  the  mean  time,  on  deck, 
the  weather- topsail-braces  were  rounded  in ;  and 
when  the  canvass  began  to  shake  in  the  wind,  the 
words  "Lower  away  the  topsails''  rung  through 
the  trumpet.  The  braces  being  properly  belayed, 
"  Trice  up,  lay  out,"  soon  sent  the  men  on  the 
yards ;  the  reef-tackles  were  hauled  out,  and  the 
command  given  "  to  take  in  one  reef."  Then  was 
all  emulation ;  the  foretop-men  to  hear  the  officer 
in  the  forecastle  report  "  All  in  forward,  sir;" 
the  maintop-men  to  listen  to  the  first-lieutenant's 
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voice  chiding  the  officer  forward,  with  "Well, 
Mr.  W.,  are  we  to  wait  all  day  for  the  foretop- 
men?"  the  marines  and  after-guard  whispering  to 
each  other,  "  steal  away,  steal  away,"  implying  a 
wish  to  get  the  topsail-yard  a  foot  or  two  aloft,  so 
that  when  the  general  order  came,  to  "  hoist 
away  the  topsails,"  the  maintop-sail-halliards 
would  be  belayed  before  the  leach  of  the  foretop- 
sail  was  sufficiently  taught.  It  was  during  the  time 
that  the  men  were  on  the  yards,  and  the  first-lieu- 
tenant cheering  the  maintop-men  to  "  bear  a  hand 
and  lie  in,"  (not  a  bad  phrase  for  a  midwife) 
when  an  increased  puff  of  wind,  which  came  about 
two  points  further  aft  than  its  predecessor,  filled 
the  maintop-sail,  and  carried  away  the  weather- 
maintop-sail-brace.  The  yard  flew  fore  and  aft  in 
a  trice,  and  four  men  were  thrown  from  their 
perilous  situation  :  two  in  the  bunt  of  the  yard 
fell  into  the  top  :  one  caught  the  foot-rope  and 
recovered  his  position ;  but  the  fourth  fell  over- 
board, and  barely  cleared  the  ship's  side.  The 
ship  had  not  the  slightest  way  through  the  water, 
but  was  drifting  to  leeward,  as  ships  always  must 
do  in  similar  situations.     Every  man  on  deck  in- 
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stantly  ran  to  give  assistance.  The  cutters  on  the 
quarters  were  unfortunately  covered ;  and  this 
precaution  to  hinder  the  sun  from  drying  the 
planks,  and  consequently  making  the  boat  leak, 
is  too  often  followed  in  warm  climates.  I  jumped 
into  the  main-chains  for  the  lead-line;  but,  in 
well-disciplined  ships,  the  lead-lines  are  always 
dried  and  replaced  in  the  boatswain's  store-room 
when  the  ship  is  out  of  soundings.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  man  appeared  almost  under  the  main 
chains,  gradually  as  the  ship  drifted  to  leeward 
increasing  his  distance.  He  could  not  swim,  or 
rather,  could  barely  keep  his  head  above  water 
by  struggling.  He  looked  at  me  with  such  a  pi- 
teous eye  for  assistance,  as  I  called  to  one  of  the 
men  to  give  me  an  oar  out  of  the  launch,  which  I 
thought  I  could  manage  to  throw  near  enough  to 
him  to  aid  his  life.  It  was  at  that  moment  I 
thought  of  jumping  overboard  myself,  and  using 
my  skill  as  a  swimmer.  What  cowardly  thoughts, 
what  hints  of  danger  deterred  me,  I  know  not ;  for 
I  have  done  it  since,  and  when  I  had  more  to  lose ; 
but    I   remained   with   my   eyes   riveted   on  the 
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struggler ;  in  vain  he  beat  the  water ;  it  was  evi- 
dent what  little  he  knew  of  swimming  was  lost  by 
his  greater  fears ;  and  life  was  near  its  close,  with 
a  frigate  and  three  hundred  men,  within  speaking 
distance.  As  always  happens  on  these  occasions, 
or  rather  verifying  the  adage,  "  the  more  haste 
the  less  speed/'  the  lacing  of  the  cover  of  the 
boat  was  so  entangled  that  the  knife  was  requisite. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  she  was  unclothed  ; 
and  when  she  was  lowered  and  in  the  water,  the 
cover  hung  fast  to  the  bows,  and  most  materially 
impeded  her  progress.  Quite  in  vain  the  men  on 
board  cheered  their  companion,  his  endeavours 
were  becoming  less  and  less  useful,  and  twice  had 
he  sunk  before  the  oars  were  at  work  for  his  rescue. 
"Give  way!  give  way,  my  lads!"  resounded 
from  the  ship.  In  vain  they  urged,  in  vain  others 
plied,  the  unhappy  man  disappeared  before  the 
boat  was  within  reach ;  and  so  near  was  his  rescue, 
that,  as  he  sunk,  the  bowman,  who  endeavoured 
to  fasten  the  boat-hook  into  his  clothes,  and  thus 
extricate  him,  actually  touched  him  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  iron.  Had  the  staff  been  two  inches 
longer,  that  man,  who  was  then  dead  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes,  might  have  been  resuscitated.  The 
melancholy  manner  in  which  the  ship's  company,  on 
seeing  the  ineffectual  elongation  of  the  bowman's 
arm,  as  he  thrust  it,  and  nearly  half  his  body 
under  the  water,  gave  vent  to  their  disappointed 
hope,  was  of  that  sincere  kind,  when  the  heart 
speaks, — " He 's  gone !  he's  gone !  poor  Tom !"  It 
was  a  melancholy  sight,  and  shows  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  fate.  I  remember,  in  the  Menelaus, 
off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  dark  night,  when  the 
ship  was  going  about  five  knots  through  the 
water,  a  seaman  fell  from  the  royal  yard-arm 
overboard.  He  could  not  swim  twenty  strokes;  and 
yet  that  man,  who  we  instantly  lost  sight  of,  and 
who  was  left  half  a  mile  astern  before  the  ship 
could  be  rounded-to,  and  the  boat  lowered,  was 
saved.  Verily,  verily,  are  our  days  numbered. 
That  man  scarcely  came  out  of  the  doctor's  list 
before  he  was  sent  away  to  cut  out  a  vessel  under 
the  round  tower  of  Terracina,  and  was  the  first 
man  killed.     Well  did  the  poet  say — 

Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oft'nest  in  what  least  we  dread  ; 
The  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  who  's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
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I  leave  my  readers  to  moralise  over  the  anec- 
dote. There  is  not,  nor  has  there  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  a  better  sailor  or  more  efficient 
officer  in  the  navy  than  Bruce,  who  was  then  our 
first-lieutenant :  he  was  the  most  careful  man  to 
prevent  accidents  I  ever  knew  ;  and  woe  betide  the 
man  who  went  up  with  the  yard,  or  was  lowered 
upon  it ;  no  sliding  down  ties  to  assist  in  the 
hoisting,  and  no  hoisting  until  every  man  was  in. 
Who  can  be  blamed  if  a  rope  gives  way  ?  the  lee- 
brace  was  as  taught  as  a  harp-string,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  jerk ;  it  was  one  of  those  acci- 
dents no  human  foresight  can  provide  against ;  and 
to  remedy  a  like  occurrence,  the  boats  on  the  quar- 
ters were  never  again  covered  from  that  day  to  the 
day  the  frigate  was  paid  off.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
the  difference  observed  on  board  a  ship  in  the  exe- 
cution of  orders  after  an  accident  of  this  kind  : 
there  is  always,  in  well  regulated  ships,  a  silence 
during  any  evolution ;  but  on  these  occasions,  the. 
hoisting  the  boat  up  and  making  sail  seems  done 
by  automatons  ;  even  the  order  is  given  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice ;  and,  for  the  moment,  the  light- 
hearted  sailor  feels  the  power  of  thought  even  on  his 
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untutored  mind.  Many  a  man  passes  a  funeral  in 
a  street  without  the  thought  of  death  recurring 
to  his  mind  :  but  when  in  active  employment,  in 
health,  and  strength,  a  comrade  x  is  swept  from 
the  world — not  in  the  noisy  clamour  of  an  action, 
but  in  the  stillness  of  the  deep  ;  thoughts,  ay, 
solemn  serious  thoughts,  steal  over  the  mind, 
and  reality  forces  upon  us  the  observation,  that 
our  own  lives  are  equally  precariously  situated,  and 
equally  likely  to  be  forfeited  by  even  a  gust  of 
wind,  or  the  snap  of  a  rope. 

Our  arrival  at  Corfu  again  was  welcomed  by  all 
our  old  friends ;  our  boats  again  contributed  by 
sailing  matches  to  enliven  the  scene  ;  the  fowling- 
pieces  were  again  heard  as  the  sportsman  brought 
down  some  of  the  plentiful  woodcocks;  the  rides  to, 
the  one-gun  battery;  the  pick-nicks,  &c; — all  con- 
tributed to  make  our  lives  pass  easily  and  com- 
fortably at  that  delightful  island.  Still  however 
was  love  working  hard  at  our  captain's  heart ; 
a  child  might  have  foreseen  the  mischief  accumu- 
lating ;  daily  and  nightly  was  the  chain  winding 
round  him,  which  he  had  not  now  energy  enough 
either  to  avoid  or  break.    A  month  had  hardly 
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elapsed,  and  preparations  made  for  a  cruise  to 
Ancona  and  Venice,  when  the  arrival  of  another 
frigate  dissipated  our  plans,  and  brought  orders 
for  our  immediate  return  to  England.  We  were 
desired  to  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  Malta,  and 
there  await  the  arrival  of  the  packet,  as  it  was 
probable  that  a  counter  order  might  arrive.  It 
did  not  arrive,  and  we  got  under  weigh  again  for 
Gibraltar,  touching  at  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 
and  Malaga :  ultimately  we  arrived  at  the  Rock, 
and  forthwith  began  to  look  out  for  any  freight 
to  be  sent  to  England.  There  had  been  some  of 
those  too  convincing  proofs  that  the  captain  was 
giving  way  fast.  His  conversations  always  ended  in 
some  reference  to  his  lady,  and  his  wish  to  return 
to  Corfu  :  he  was  moody  and  melancholy — absent 
beyond  all  idea  of  the  word;  and  like  men  in  that 
situation,  always  fancying  that  those  around  him 
were  in  league  against  him  ;  that  some  conspiracy 
was  hatching,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  victim. 
He  fancied  he  saw  the  devil ;  but  his  description  by 
no  means  tallied  with  the  drawings  of  that  ugly 
gentleman  :  in  fact,  every  other  hour  in  the  day 
he  was  mad.     In  harbour,  men-of-war  prepared 
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for  sea  generally  cross  the  top-gallant  yards,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter ;  it 
shows  your  readiness  to  start  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing ;  and  it  is  good  practice  for  the  seamen — em- 
ployment is  the  soul  of  discipline — idleness  and 
regularity  are  very  poor  associates,  and  sailors  al- 
ways get  into  mischief  when  they  get  into  repose  ; 
nothing  shows  the  excellence  of  a  first-lieutenant 
more  than  his  power  of  finding  something  to  do 
for  the  men,  after  the  ship  is  once  in  good  order. 

The  hands  were  turned  up — "  Up  top-gallant 
yards!"  the  first-lieutenant  and  captain  both  were  on 
deck,  and  the  duty  was  executed  with  that  prompt- 
ness and  alacrity  which  was  conspicuous  on  board 
the  Euphrates  ;  even  the  captain  applauded,  and  it 
was  rarely  he  did  so,  for  his  mind  was  elsewhere. 
It  was  my  morning- watch,  and  when  the  first- 
lieutenant  had  piped  to  breakfast,  I  took  charge 
of  the  deck.  According  to  the  respectful  rules  of 
the  navy,  the  officer  of  the  watch  always  walks 
by  the  side  of  the  captain ;  and  scarcely  had  we 
the  deck  to  ourselves,  than  the  captain  asked  me 
to  breakfast  with  him,  which  I  accepted. — "  I  am 
glad,  sir,"  I  continued,  "  to  see  you  looking  so 
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well :  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  go  on  shore  to- 
day ?"— "  Thank  you,  F.,"  he  replied,  "I  feel 
much  better,  and  think  that  a  walk  will  do  me 
good.  Come  down  to  breakfast,  and  leave  the  mid- 
shipman of  the  watch  in  charge  of  the  deck."  To 
this  I  acquiesced,  and  we  went  down  to  breakfast. 
During  that  repast  he  was  unusually  distinct  in  his 
expressions  :  his  observations  on  all  subjects  were 
correct ;  and  we  got  through  the  meal  with  a  great 
deal  of  conviviality  and  pleasure.  The  only  re- 
mark I  made  was,  that  the  captain  eat  with  a  sur- 
prising greediness  and  avidity — not  masticating 
but  bolting  the  bread  :  his  eye  was  more  watchful 
than  usual  on  me,  and  he  seemed  annoyed  at  al- 
ways finding  me  looking  at  him.  The  breakfast 
done,  I  arose,  made  my  bow,  and  retired.  I  had 
not  got  as  far  as  the  hatchway,  leading  into  the 
steerage,  before  I  heard  a  cry  of  murder,  and 
Peter  the  servant  calling  for  assistance.  The  sen- 
tinel immediately  rushed  in,  and  I  followed  to 
behold  my  captain  stretched  upon  the  deck,  his 
throat  cut,  and  Peter  kneeling  on  his  breast  to 
keep  him  down.  The  first  words  he  uttered  were, 
"  Peter,  Peter,  I  have  known  the  time  that  if  you 
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had  knocked  me  down  as  you  did  just  now,  you 
would  have  been  hung  for  it."  Peter  reported, 
that  no  sooner  had  I  shut  the  door,  than  the  cap- 
tain seized  the  breakfast  knife  he  had  used  during 
that  meal,  and  cut  his  throat:  fortunately  the 
wound  only  grazed  the  artery,  and  consequently 
was  not  mortal.  It  was  immediately  sewn  up ; 
the  patient  placed  upon  his  sofa  with  two  atten- 
dants, and  shortly  afterwards  he  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep.  This  was  a  very  awkward  business 
indeed,  and  we  felt  the  painful  alternative  to 
which  we  were  obliged  to  resort ;  namely,  to  place 
the  ship  in  the  hands  of  the  first-lieutenant ;  and 
after  a  council  of  the  officers,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  get  under  weigh  immediately,  and 
proceed  to  England  with  all  dispatch.  About 
six  o'clock  the  captain  awoke  in  a  perfect  state  of 
insanity  ;  it  became  necessary  to  secure  him  in  a 
strait  waistcoat ;  and  seventy-two  hours  after- 
wards he  was  a  corpse  .!  He  died  in  violent  agony ; 
his  raving  was  a  dream  of  misery,  but  so  vary- 
ing in  its  nature,  as  to  become  perfectly  ridiculous 
at  times ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  no  one  could 
avoid  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter.     I  remember 
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once,  after  we  had  shuddered  at  his  recital  of  the 
pain  he  was  experiencing,  believing  himself  in  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  undergoing  all  the  torture 
of  exenteration,  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and 
began  to  fancy  himself  a  pig  at  a  fair,  to  be 
chased  by  the  boys  of  the  parish: — "  Grease  my 
tail,  grease  my  tail,"  he  would  exclaim;  "  I  defy  the 
boys  to  catch  me ;"  and  then  he  would  grunt  and 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  hog;  but  the  circum- 
stances most  upon  his  mind  were  the  parting  at 
Corfu,  and  the  not  going  to  Algiers.  On  the  last 
he  raved  more  than  on  the  former,  abusing  himself 
for  not  obeying  the  wishes  of  his  officers.  It  was 
decided  to  place  him  in  a  cask  of  spirits,  and  thus 
to  take  the  body  to  England  for  interment.  Sai- 
lors are  curious  fellows — superstitious  to  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  and  yet  capable  of  being 
excessively  droll  on  the  very  subject  they  fear 
most.  I  have  known  a  ship's  company  refuse  to 
go  to  sea  on  board  the  ship  where  a  mummy  had 
been  placed  for  a  passage ;  and  I  have  known  the 
men  refuse  to  give  up  a  body  to  be  buried.  Here 
was  a  case  where  the  assistance  of  some  men  was 
required,  for  it  was  necessary  to  dress  the  captain, 
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and  to  place  him  in  the  cask  before  the  limbs  had 
stiffened  into  deathly  immobility.  This  fell  to  the 
lot  of  his  own  servant  Peter,  (who  I  verily  believe 
was  as  much  afraid  of  him  when  dead,  as  he  had 
been  during  his  lifetime,)  and  the  purser's  steward, 
assisted  by  the  cooper.  When  the  head  was  taken 
out  of  the  cask,  and  the  limbs  were  bent  into  a 
sitting  position,  all  the  parties  manifested  consi- 
derable fear  in  placing  the  corpse ;  and  on  being 
rallied  for  their  childish  weakness,  they  made  one 
of  those  excuses  suggested  by  fear — "  that  they 
did  not  mind  doing  it,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  did 
not  like  it."  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  placed  in 
the  cask,  and  the  cooper  had  fastened  the  head 
in,  than  they  resumed  their  courage,  and  began 
to  prepare  to  fill  him  up  with  rum.  At  this  cere- 
mony his  cockswain  attended,  and  proposed,  out  of 
pure  regard  for  his  late  master,  to  drink  his  safe 
passage  to  heaven.  There  could  be  no  objection 
to  this,  and  forthwith  the  three  persons  began  to 
get  ready  for  the  toast.  "  Well,"  said  Peter,  "  I 
dare  say,  now  the  captain 's  dead  and  gone,  you 
forgive  him  all  the  wrongs  he  did  you?" — "  O 
yes,"  replied  the  cockswain,  "  I  forgive  him  of 
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course;  but— "— "  But  what?"  said  Peter : "  But," 
continued  the  cockswain, "  if  the  devil  does  not  get 
him,  he  ought  to  lose  his  place  /"  The  cask  was 
lashed  to  the  mizen-mast  in  the  fore-cabin,  and 
directly  the  men  retired  to  rest,  or  that  night 
came  on,  and  the  watch  on  deck  went  to  sleep, 
the  sentries  were  always  remarked  to  walk  fore 
and  aft  the  deck  instead  of  athwart,  which  is  the 
usual  mode  with  marines  on  guard  at  the  cabin- 
door  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  fear  of 
the  dead  was  felt  by  some  of  the  living  of  higher 
rank,  whose  courage  and  determination  in  the 
hour  of  danger  was  unquestionable.  How  perfectly 
unaccountable,  that  when  a  body  is  placed  in  that 
situation,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  be  injurious 
to  others,  from  that  moment  it  is  more  feared,  and 
more  dreaded,  than  when  clothed  in  all  the  pomp 
of  military  parade,  having  the  power  to  inflict 
punishment,  or  to  entail  disgrace.  This  is  not 
only  common  to  sailors,  but  to  those  who  make  it 
a  profession  to  sit  up  with  the  dead.  I  remember 
asking  an  undertaker's  man  if  he  felt  any  fear  at 
being  alone  with  the  corpse  all  night.  "  At  first, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  I  felt  more  than  I  can  explain ;  but 
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now,  with  plenty  of  lights  and  some  books,  I  don't 
mind  it  much,  if  the  door  is  locked." — "  Egad,"  I  re- 
plied, "that  is  the  very  thing  that  I  should  not  like, 
for  one  would  be  fumbling  half  an  hour  with  the 
key ;  and,  whenever  fear  commences,  the  chance 
of  doing  any  thing  right  is  more  than  doubled. " — 
"  Very  true,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  but  what  man  has 
nerves  enough,  at  the  dead  of  night,  sitting  by 
a  corpse,  if  the  door  should  slowly  open,  occa- 
sioned perhaps  only  by  the  wind — what  man,  sir, 
do  you  think  could  face  that?" — thereby  admitting 
that  all  the  practice,  all  the  coolness  and  courage 
which  experience  generally  gives,  could  not  sur- 
mount that  extraordinary  feeling  of  fear  for  the 
dead,  and  apprehension  of  mischief  from  an  in- 
animate being.  But  these  undertakers  are  bold 
men  by  day-light,  when  surrounded  by  numbers. 
On  our  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  we  desired  an  under- 
taker to  send  a  coffin  on  board,  and  properly  to 
prepare  the  corpse.  When  his  men  came  on  board, 
and  the  head  of  the  cask  was  knocked  out,  they 
placed  the  captain  on  the  deck,  the  master  of  the 
gang  sitting  down,  and  putting  the  head  upon  his 
knees.     He  began  coolly  to  pat  the  face  until  it 
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assumed  its  living  features,  and  then  called  out  to 
his  foreman, —  "  I  say,  Mr.  Wilkins,  don't  you 
remember  this  here  gentleman  ? — why,  he  was  the 
tall  captain  what  always  went  to  the  theatres."  He 
was  buried  with  military  honors  at  Portsmouth  ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  were  ordered  round  to 
Deptford,  and  there  were  paid  off-  and  once  again 
being  placed  on  half-pay,  I  took  up  my  quar- 
ters in  Grosvenor  Place,  and  commenced  gentle- 
man. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

All  possible  occasions  start 
The  weigbti'st  matters  to  divert ; 
Obstruct,  perplex,  distract,  entangle, 
And  lay  perpetual  trains  to  wrangle. 

Butler. 

I  now  began  to  turn  my  attention  to  study,  and 
I  hope  made  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  past 
time  ;  but  my  father  never  allowed  me  to  be 
idling  my  time  on  shore.  I  had  chosen  a  pro- 
fession, and,  war  or  peace,  I  was  doomed  to  follow 
it ;  even  a  guard-ship  was  preferable  to  none  at 
all  ;  at  least  so  I  was  desired  to  say.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  I  found  myself  on  board  his 
majesty's  ship  Bulwark,  then  bearing  the  flag  of 
Sir  John  Gore,  at  Chatham.     To  an  active  mind, 
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there  is  no  punishment  like  being  in  a  guard-ship. 
Adam  and  Eve  never  could  have  been  more  puz- 
zled to  get  through  the  twenty-four  hours,  than  a 
marine  officer  in  the  above  situation.  We  had 
only  men  enough  to  keep  the  ship  clean  :  we  could 
no  more  man  the  Asp,  our  tender,  and  cross 
top-galiant-yards  of  a  morning,  than  a  collier 
could  have  done  it.  In  short,  we  were  placed 
afloat,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  mere 
idlers  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  I  soon  got  sick 
of  this,  and  therefore  volunteered  to  command  the 
Asp  ;  a  little  revenue  cruiser,  having  thirty  men, 
and  no  possible  comfort.  It  has  been  my  lot,  and 
I  do  not  regret  it,  to  serve  in  every  sized  ship  in 
his  majesty's  navy,  from  the  Caledonia  to  the 
Asp  ;  and  certainly  in  this  latter  vessel  the  time 
passed  about  as  uncomfortably  as  any  time  could 
pass  :  it  was  always  one  continued  wet  life,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  rewarded  for  the 
keenest  cruising.  She  sailed  so  badly,  that  it 
was  the  snail  after  a  hare,  whenever  we  chased  a 
smuggler.  The  only  near  chance  I  ever  had  was 
one  night  between  Orford  Ness  and  Yarmouth.  It 
was  blowing  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  little  tub  was 
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rolling  and  kicking  about  like  a  drunken  man.  It 
was  dark,  cloudy,  murky,  rainy,  and  gusty,  when 
a  vessel  was  reported  on  the  weather-beam.  I 
immediately  came  on  deck,  and  made  her  out  to 
be  a  fishing-boat ;  but  the  pilot  declared  she  was 
a  smuggler  :  we  therefore  fired  a  shot  to  wind- 
ward ;  for  as  to  firing  at  her,  the  thing  was  per- 
fectly impossible ;  and  she,  shortening  sail,  came 
under  our  lee,  and  no  doubt  made  out  a  very  good 
story,  as  to  what  she  was  ;  but  the  wind  whistled 
so  loudly,  and  the  sea  broke  with  such  violence, 
that  I  did  not  hear  one  word.  To  board  her  was 
impossible :  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  keep  as 
close  to  her  as  I  could  during  the  night.  We  were 
on  a  lee- shore,  and  could  not  afford  to  lose  one 
inch  of  ground  ;  the  pilot  maintaining,  that  if  I 
bore  up  in  half  an  hour,  we  should  be  unable  to 
fetch  into  Yarmouth,  or  to  round  Orford  Is  ess.  The 
smuggler  hove-to  under  our  lee,  and  no  doubt 
prepared  for  the  manoeuvre  he  was  about  to  exe- 
cute. He  behaved  like  a  good  subject  for  two 
hours,  during  which  time  the  Asp  was  kept  to 
windward  of  him,  as  I  considered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  run  his  cargo  in  such  a  gale, 
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and  we  had  nothing  but  that  rascally  shore  about 
Lowestoff  to  leeward  of  us  ;  whereas,  had  he  been 
to  windward,  he  had  only  to  make  sail,  and  he 
Would  have  been  out  of  sight  in  half  an  hour. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  thick  heavy 
cloud  began  to  rise,  and  to  threaten  a  powerful 
squall.  To  leeward,  we  had  frequently  remarked 
fires,  which  we  had  no  doubt  were  signals  to  our 
little  friend ;  indeed  he  contrived  to  have  something 
the  matter  on  deck,  and  as  she  rolled  to  wind- 
ward we  saw  one  or  two  lights.  At  last,  on  came 
the  squall :  it  rained  like  fury,  and  blew  tremen- 
dously hard.  Just  before  it  burst,  my  friend  had 
edged  away,  thinking  we  were  too  close  to  him ; 
and  when  the  rain  had  obscured  him  altogether, 
he  very  wisely  bore  up  and  ran  for  the  land.  When 
the  wind  abated  a  little,  we  could  just  distinguish 
the  smuggler  running  the  risk  of  his  life  and  vessel 
to  land  a  few  kegs  of  spirits.  The  pilot  declared, 
that  to  follow  was  absolute  madness,  without  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  lose  the  Asp  and  half 
the  crew ;  and  so  far  from  bearing  up,  he  recom- 
mended me  to  endeavour  to  creep  further  off  the 
land.     As  I  did  consider  my  own  life  certainly  of 
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as  much  value  as  the  kegs  of  brandy  ;  and,  as  for 
so  paltry  a  prize,  I  did  not  consider  myself  autho- 
rised to  lose  the  vessel  and  half  the  crew,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  going  to  bed  again,  and  allowing 
my  friend  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  his 
local  knowledge  and  desperate  courage  to  effect 
his  purpose.  We  were  afterwards  told  that  he  put 
his  plan  into  execution ;  that  he  ran  his  vessel  on 
shore,  just  beneath  the  Lowestoff  lighthouse ;  that 
he  succeeded  in  running  his  cargo,  and  only  lost 
two  lives  and  the  vessel  in  the  attempt.  Those 
smugglers  are  the  most  desperate  fellows  in  the 
world.  How  any  man  can  screw  up  his  resolution 
to  run  his  vessel  on  the  boiling  surf,  the  very  roar 
of  which  is  enough  to  frighten  the  stoutest  heart, 
is  perfectly  inconceivable  ;  for  the  profit,  however 
great,  is  drivelled  out  in  small  portions  to  the 
crew ;  and  they  risk  their  lives  as  much  as  the 
man  who  receives  the  lion's  share.  Some  of  our 
gallant  boys,  who  were  snug  enough  in  Gilling- 
ham  reach,  on  board  a  large  ship  in  a  secure  road- 
stead, seemed  to  think  that  we  ought  to  have  fol- 
lowed, run  right  alongside  the  smuggler  on  the 
same  beach ;  and  then,  if  we  saved  ourselves,  to 
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endeavour  to  save  some  of  the  property  of  the 
smugglers :  but  I  should  like  to  make  the  same 
answer  to  my  solicitor  when  he  makes  my  will, 
that  I  believe  old  Benbow  made  to  his.  On  the 
lawyer  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  veteran 
admiral  had  so  little  to  dispose  of,  he  was  an- 
swered in  these  words  :  "  What  little  I  got,  I  got 
honestly ;  it  never  cost  a  seaman  a  tear,  or  my 
country  a  farthing."  I  was  heartily  glad  to  find 
an  official  letter,  appointing  me  to  the  Arab,  an 
eighteen- gun  brig,  at  Plymouth  ;  and  I  forthwith 
packed  up  my  goods  and  chattels,  and  leaving 
the  guard-ship,  soon  found  myself  on  board  my 
new  ship.  We  were  destined  to  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  after  visiting  the  admiral  at  Cork,  re- 
paired to  the  North  Coast,  our  station  being  com- 
prised between  Achill  Head  and  Fair  Head.  Our 
principal  rendezvous  was  at  Lough  Swilly ;  in  which 
beautiful  anchorage  we  often  found  ourselves, 
either  to  refit,  or  to  avoid  a  gale  of  wind  outside. 
It  is  a  formidable  coast,  and  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  keep  a  good  offing :  in  fact,  I  do  not 
know  a  more  dangerous  cruising  ground  ;  the  fre- 
quent gales,  the  heavy  seas,  the  currents,  the  few 
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harbours,  and  the  rugged  shore,  render  the  North 
Coast  of  Ireland  a  very  formidable  station  to 
guard  well,  and  be  yourselves  secure. 

It  was  in  Ireland  that  I  first  felt  the  right 
meaning  of  the  word  hospitality :  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  hospitality  in  England,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  your  real,  generous,  genuine 
hospitality  in  Ireland.  I  am  willing  to  pass  over 
descriptive  scenery,  because  I  feel  1  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  Lough  S willy  ;  neither  will 
I  venture  to  rave  about  the  sweet  daughters  of 
Erin,  for  fear  I  should  do,  what  I  did  then,  fall 
in  love  with  them  all  ;  but  I  propose  to  give  an 
account  of  a  scene,  descriptive  of  the  hospitality, 
and  touching  on  some  national  customs  ;  and  I 
shall  now  place  my  host  in  a  masquerade  dress 
and  name,  so  as  to  defy  detection.  The  reader 
will  imagine  me  paying  a  morning's  visit,  but  in- 
tending to  sleep  on  shore,  with  a  portmanteau,  at 
an  inn.  Heavens  !  what  a  difference  between  the 
first  formal  invitation  to  a  dinner-party  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  warm  cordial  welcome  of  an  Irish- 
man !  no  distant  bows,  no  fashionable  set,  cold, 
and  weighed  speeches  ;  no  inquiries  if  you  are  an 
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elder  son,  or  if  you  have  a  dozen  brothers ;  no 
scanning  every  feature,  watching  every  motion ; 
and  no  full  stops  every  second,  in  what  is  called, 
conversation.  No  ;  an  Irishman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Buncranna,  in  Lough  Swilly,  seizing  my 
hand  with  the  true  grasp  of  welcome,  although  he 
nearly  jammed  my  fingers  into  a  jelly,  began, 
"  Right  glad  to  see  you  in  Ireland,  sir  ;  Mrs. 
M'Carthy, — Biddy,  my  daughter,  sir;  draw  a 
chair,  sir,  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  You're 
come  of  course  to  spend  some  time  with  us  ? 
where 's  your  trunk?"  I  replied,  that  I  intended 
to  sleep  on  shore  that  night,  and  had  left  my  port- 
manteau at  Paddy  M'Ginn's,  in  Buncranna.  "  Oh, 
you  have,  have  you  ?  then  it  *s  not  long  there  it 
will  remain ;" — and  out  he  walked.  The  room  in 
which  I  found  myself  was  a  good-sized  spacious 
apartment,  rather  ragged  as  to  furniture,  but 
warm  and  comfortable :  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
was  a  large  box  containing  peat,  which  saved  the 
eternal  ringing  of  bells  and  bringing  up  servants ; 
who,  anxious  to  catch  any  conversation  to  be  re- 
tailed with  additions  below,  keep  sweeping  the 
fenders  and  creating  dust,  annoying  the  company 
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as  much  by  their  ears  as  by  their  hands.  There 
was  a  piano-forte  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  ; 
and  sofa,  chairs,  &c,  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
sum  total. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 
slim,  and  well-looking  *  frank  and  open  like  all 
Irishwomen,  with  a  brilliant  eye,  and  a  fine  row 
of  teeth.  Biddy  was  about  seventeen,  ripe  and 
rosy ;  a  charming  girl,  with  an  excellent  temper ; 
spirited,  quick,  and  clever.  The  Irish  girls  are 
much  nearer  the  French  than  the  English  school, 
saving  that  a  French  unmarried  lady  very  seldom 
is  very  conversible  ;  whereas  an  Irish  spinster 
will  spin  the  fine  web  of  conversation  most  flu- 
ently, and  pleasantly :  but  Irish  ladies  do  not  con- 
sider marriage  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  and 
like  to  be  courted  themselves,  instead  of  being 
won  through  the  cold  formal  proposition  of  the 
parents.  I  say  nothing  about  virtue,  because  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  French 
women  are  so  very  loose  in  their  morals  as  they 
have  been  represented ;  and  Irish  ladies  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  rectitude  of  conduct.  "  There 
now,"   said   Mr.   McCarthy,  as   he  entered  the 
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room,  "  there  now,  your  trunk  and  yourself  are 
housed,  and  we  '11  soon  have  dinner.  Biddy,  my 
child,  run  and  tell  Laurence  to  be  quick,  for  we 
are  all  starving  to  death  here.  You  're  to  stay  a 
few  days  here,  you  know  :  you  may  stay  a  year  if 
you  like,  but  don't  now  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  to  that  ship  of  yours,  that  keeps  bobbing 
about  like  a  boy  on  a  see-saw  :  bad  luck  to  me,  if 
I  would  not  just  as  soon  live  in  a  swing." 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  replied,  "  my  visit  must  be 
short,  because  my  leave  is  short ;  besides  which, 
I  must  go  to  Fawn,  and  see  the  bishop  ;  and, 
moreover,  if  I  can,  I  must  contrive  to  spend  a  few 
hours  at  Fort  Stewart;  indeed,  I  ought  to  have 
gone  there  on  my  arrival ;  but  the  view  of  Bun- 
cranna,  the  castle,  the  river,  the  bridge,  the  high 
lands,  and  romantic  scenery,  made  me  visit  this 
happy  valley ;  and  it  seems  I  shall  require  better 
wings  than  Imlac's  before  I  clear  myself  of  the 
hospitable  abode." 

"  Please  God  (I  overheard),  you  shall  be  in  such 
a  state,  that  all  the  wings  that  ever  flew  would  be 
of  very  little  use  to  you." 

Dinner  was   served,   if  not  so  elegantly  as  in 
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Grosvenor  Square,  much  more  comfortably  and 
independently.  The  Irish  are  not  the  slaves  of 
servants,  or  of  fashion,  at  least  in  these  remote 
parts.  The  rapidity  of  the  jokes,  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  host,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  wound 
my  spirit  up  above  concert  pitch  :  however,  I  was 
well  on  my  guard  against  striking  a  wrong  note, 
and  we  accorded  perfectly  in  sentiment,  and  had 
not  during  the  evening  a  single  bar  to  convivi- 
ality. In  proper  time  the  ladies  withdrew,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  about  six  other  friends,  who 
accidentally  dropped  in,  I  foresaw  we  should  have  a 
wet  evening.  Whiskey-punch  was  placed  on  the 
table,  with  large  glasses,  containing  each  a  bulb, 
which  held  exactly  as  much  as  a  wine-glass:  when 
a  toast  was  given,  those  who  drank  whiskey  filled 
these  bulbs,  and  stopping  the  hole  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tube,  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air, 
conveyed  the  contents  in  safety  from  the  tumbler 
to  the  wine-glass,  then  withdrawing  the  finger,  left 
the  latter  a  bumper.  Claret  was  plentiful,  and  it 
was  quite  optional  what  you  did  drink,  as  long  as 
you  drank  something. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  F.,"  said   Mr.  McCarthy, 
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*'  I  dare  say  we  shan't  have  much  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  toasts  to-night  j  so  that  we  had  better  begin. 
We  have  always  one  toast  here,  and,  please  God, 
we  '11  drink  it  directly.  Gentlemen — '  The  glorious 
memory  :' — every  man  must  repeat  the  words,  or 
pay  the  usual  fine  of  drinking  a  bumper  until  he 
shall  repeat  it  correctly.  Are  you  charged  all  of 
you,  now  ? — Here  is  '  The  glorious,  pious,  and  im- 
mortal memory  of  the  great  and  good  King  Wil- 
liam, who  kept  us  from  popery,  slavery,  brass 
money,  wooden  shoes,  and  peas  in  our  brogues  ! 
May  he  who  would  not  drink  this  toast  be  in  the 
pope's  belly,  the  pope  in  the  devil's  belly,  the 
devil  in  hell,  hell  in  flames,  the  gates  locked,  the 
keys  in  the  Protestants'  pockets  ;  and  that  (snap- 
ping his  fingers)  for  the  bishop  of  Cork.' " 

I  had  very  fortunately  learnt  the  words  of  the 
toast  before,  and  repeated  it  correctly ;  whereupon 
I  was  voted  a  real,  staunch  Orangeman,  and  a 
strenuous  upholder  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy 
in  Church  and  State.  This  unfortunate  virulent 
spirit,  which  still  exists  in  the  north,  will  always  be 
a  bar  to  the  operations  of  the  great  healing  mea- 
sure :   how  can  such  people   agree  ?  —  the   one, 

VOL.    II,  M 
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who  teaches  his  child  from  his  earliest  infancy  to 
hate  a  Protestant  as  he  does  the  devil  himself,  and 
who,  in  the  grammar  put  into  his  child's  hand, 
has  the  pleasant  assurance,  that  an  injury  done  to 
the  heretic  is  praiseworthy  in  the  eyes  of  God — and 
the  other,  who  every  day  after  dinner  would  as 
soon  omit  his  usual  hospitality  as  omit  that  toast, 
which  expresses  in  words  not  possible  to  be  mis- 
understood, the  consignment  of  all  Catholics,  in  a 
lump,  to  the  hot  fires  of  the  infernal  regions:  just 
as  well  may  you  attempt  to  mix  oil  and  water,  as 
sooth  the  animosity  of  the  existing  generation. 
The  school-system  may  effect  something ;  but  time, 
and  a  long  time  too,  is  requisite  to  make  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  really  friends,  and  forget  past 
grievances.  Nothing  has  done  more  mischief  than 
the  daily  repetition  of  this  objectionable  toast;  it 
is  unchristian  from  beginning  to  end,  and  only 
serves  two  very  bad  purposes,  "  to  make  your 
enemies  hate  you  the  more,  and  to  make  your 
friends  drunk." 

It  produced  the  last  upon  me.  I  found  all 
means  of  retreat  quite  cut  off;  and  I  shortly  saw  I 
was  doomed  to  be  made  an  example,  I  hope,  to 
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deter  others  from  imitating  my  brutality.  I  soon 
began  to  feel  myself  relieved  from  the  cares  of  this 
world,  to  be  excessively  knowing,  to  have  about  a 
thousand  ideas,  and  not  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
one ;  the  room  gradually  appeared  to  grow  larger, 
the  candles  and  the  company  to  multiply,  and, 
after  believing  myself  a  much  greater  man  than 
either  Nelson  or  Wellington,  I  gave,  as  Lord 
Byron  says  of  the  sinking  ship, 

A  heel  to  starboard,  then  to  port, 

And  going  down  head  foremost,  sunk — in  short, 

under  the  table.  What  became  of  me  or  mine  I 
know  not — but  when  day-light  dawned,  I  found 
myself  hot  and  feverish,  in  a  pretty  fair  bed,  with 
any  thing  else  but  a  head  upon  my  shoulders.  I 
was  rolled  up  in  a  sheet,  with  my  clothes  on,  my 
head  enveloped  in  a  lady's  night-cap ;  a  table  with 
tobacco-pipes  and  whiskey  thereon  stood  near  the 
foot,  underneath  which  snorted  in  a  loud  snore,  one 
of  the  bottle-companions — whilst  a  shoe  or  two  be- 
longing to  neither  of  us  (for  both  of  us  had  ours 
on)  convinced  me  that  the  room  had  been  a  scene 
of  some  meeting,  which,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  could 
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not  recollect.  The  operations  of  the  toilet  restored 
me  a  little  to  my  usual  looks,  but  my  head  seemed 
split,  and  ached  to  a  sickening  degree ;  my  hand 
trembled  like  a  magnetic  needle,  and  my  face  was 
as  white  as  a  turnip. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room,  I  found  the 
ladies  assembled.  Biddy,  after  a  hearty  welcome, 
inquired  how  I  had  slept;  and  Mrs.  M'Carthy 
hoped  I  had  found  the  bed  comfortable  :  there  was 
an  evident  smile  upon  each  of  their  countenances, 
and,  from  the  sly  way  the  questions  were  put,  I 
argued  that  there  was  some  mystery  about  the 
lady's  night-cap.  Shortly  after  a  little  banter- 
ing conversation,  in  came  Mr.  M'Carthy,  look- 
ing as  fresh,  and  as  ruddy  as  ever ;  a  little  wild 
about  the  eye  to  be  sure,  but  his  hand  as  steady  as 
a  die  :  when  he  gave  me  the  cordial  grasp  of 
friendship,  he  looked  full  in  my  face,  and,  bursting 
out  into  a  loud  shout  of  laughter,  began — "  By 
my  soul  I  congratulate  you — indeed  I  do,  my  boy 
— on  your  resurrection,  for  when  you  were  dead  last 
night,  we  waked  you  :  there's  nothing  like  getting 
used  to  these  things,  for,  one  of  these  fine  days,  if 
you  die  hereabouts,  they  '11  wake  you  for  the  last 
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time,  do  you  see."  If  Mr.  McCarthy  had  amused 
himself  reading  a  Persian  poem  in  the  original,  he 
could  not  have  puzzled  me  more  than  he  did  by 
his  remark. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  said  I,  u  by  waking 
me?" 

"  Oh,  now/'  he  cried,  "  did  you  never  see  a 
wake  ?  Well,  but  that 's  droll  enough  ;  and  as 
you  are  here  for  a  month,  as  you  promised  last 
night,  you  '11  be  out  of  luck  if  somebody  does  not 
die ;  but  if  that  poor  spalpeen  of  a  tailor,  who  has 
been  cheating  the  devil  the  whole  winter,  does  not 
treat  us  to  a  wake  before  a  fortnight,  there  's  no 
smuggled  tobacco  in  Derry.  Oh,  Biddy,  now,  did 
he  not  look  a  handsome  corpse  in  your  night-cap  ? 
and  he  laid  as  stiff  and  as  still  as  a  pitchfork." 

This  was  very  pleasant  for  me  to  hear — more 
especially  as  I  found  all  hands  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  play,  and  that  Mr.  McCarthy,  his  wife, 
and  daughter,  with  the  company,  had  been  good 
enough  to  howl  over  me.  As  I  understood  that  I 
had  cut  a  very  respectable  figure,  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  a  wake  upon  some  real  subject; 
and  Mr.  McCarthy,  being  a  good  prophet,  shortly 
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communicated  to  me  that  Paddy  M'Skimming 
had  departed  this  life,  and  was  to  be  waked  in  all 
due  form  the  next  night :  he  gave  me  at  the  same 
time  to  understand  that  I  could  go  in  uninvited, 
and  had  only  to  do  as  I  saw  others  do  :  he  re- 
gretted he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Inch  Island,  where 
he  had  some  business  to  transact ;  and  finished  by 
advising  me  on  no  account  to  miss  the  scene. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  next  night,  myself  and  a 
companion  repaired  to  the  dead  man's  cabin,  and 
walked  in,  making  a  low  bow  as  we  entered,  and 
in  silence  took  our  seats  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
In  a  small  adjoining  room  were  some  singers,  who 
sung  some  parts  of  the  Catholic  service,  and  whose 
voices  harmonised  uncommonly  well.  The  cur- 
tains had  been  clean  washed,  and  looked  as  white 
as  snow,  when  contrasted  with  the  dirty  walls  of 
the  interior.  On  the  bed  were  two  pretty  girls, 
of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  sitting  pensively 
enough,  but  not  weeping  ;  and  between  them  and 
us  was  a  small  round  table  with  three  candles  on 
it,  a  plate  filled  with  tobacco,  and  some  common 
tobacco-pipes.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
fire  were  a  number  of  seats  placed  in  close  rows, 
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on  which  were  about  a  dozen  men,  all  smoking  in 
silence,  with  a  vacant  stare  on  their  countenances, 
but  certainly  not  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  their 
friend's  loss.  Between  the  fire-place  and  the  bed 
sat  an  old  woman,  of  about  seventy  :  she  was 
seated  on  the  floor,  her  head  bent  forward  towards 
her  knees,  and  covered  by  her  hands ;  she  kept 
muttering  and  mumbling  something ;  and  every 
now  and  then  held  herself  upright,  while  she  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  musicians  stopped  to 
take  breath,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued  ;  there  was 
something  awful,  although  there  was  something  in- 
expressibly ridiculous  about  the  scene :  the  girls 
never  moved,  but  kept  their  folded  hands  on  their 
lips,  and  the  men  appeared  a  set  of  smoking  auto- 
matons. It  reminded  me  of  Knickerbocker's 
account  of  New  York,  where,  in  the  minute  of  the 
Dutch  council,  he  says,  "  The  council  met  to-day 
and  smoked  their  pipes."  I  began  to  think  I 
should  have  much  about  the  same  story  to  relate. 
After  this  had  gone  on  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  one  of  the  Irishmen  near  the  fire  said,  in  the 
broadest  language — u  M'Sheen,  I  '11  wager  you  a 
five-penny,  now,  that  the  young  man  by  the  table 
will  send  for  some  whiskey." 
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"  Indeed  and  you  won't  now,"  retorted  the 
other,  "  for  to  be  sure  and  he  will." 

I  took  the  hint,  and,  holding  out  five  shillings, 
said,  u  who  will  go  and  buy  it  V  I  had  not  to 
ask  that  twice ;  the  man  nearest  me  got  up,  and 
taking  the  money,  shortly  returned  with  enough 
Innishowen  to  make  all  the  party  drunk.  My  com- 
panion, however,  who  seemed  to  know  that  no  fun 
would  commence  until  the  wakers  were  drunk, 
sent  out  for  some  more,  and  both  jugs  were  placed 
on  the  table.  There  seemed  to  be  a  vast  deal  of 
ceremony  about  moving,  for  every  now  and  then 
one  of  the  party  would  say,  li  May  I  trouble  your 
honor  just  to  nil  this  pipe  for  me  again  ?"  where, 
if  he  had  got  up  and  advanced  one  step,  he  could 
have  done  it  himself.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  regard  to  the  whiskey  ;  and  as  I  had  placed 
myself  near  the  table,  I  had  lots  of  occupation. 
As  this  smoking  and  drinking  did  not  come  up  to 
my  idea  of  the  treatment  I  had  received,  I  resolved 
to  put  a  good  face  on  the  business,  and  to  interro- 
gate the  girls  as  to  the  probable  finale  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  where  they  had  stowed  Mr.  M' Skim- 
ming; for  although  I  was  given  to  understand  I 
was  in  the  chamber  of  death,  yet  no  corpse  could 
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I  find  out  by  any  accident.  I  made  three  or  four 
false  starts,  before  I  mustered  up  courage  to  break 
the  silence.  As  I  advanced  towards  the  bed,  the 
old  woman,  as  if  she  had  been  a  watch-dog 
alarmed,  soon  was  upright,  and  advanced  a  pace 
to  meet  me.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  much 
better  get  my  information  from  rosy  lips,  than  from 
those  of  age  ;  for  the  former  can  always  be  compli- 
mented into  good-humour,  but  no  one  has  patience 
and  perseverance  enough  to  tell  lies  to  a  woman  of 
seventy.  "  My  pretty  girl/'  said  I  to  the  eldest — 
and  in  good  truth  this  was  no  compliment — "  may 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  what  we  are  all 
assembled  here  ?" 

"  To  wake  my  father,  please  your  honor :  he 
went  dead  yesterday  evening — bad  luck  to  the 
hour!" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  philosophise 
my  Irish  beauty  into  the  necessity  of  bearing  even 
the  loss  of  a  father  with  fortitude — "  it  is  no  doubt 
a  heavy  blow,  and  a  great  misfortune  ;  but  we 
must  bear  up  against  that  which  is  inevitable. 
Tell  me,  my  pretty  girl,  are  all  these  gentlemen 
your  friends  ?" 
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"They're  all  kind  enough,  sir,  just  to  come 
and  smoke,  and  drink,  and  wake  my  father." 

"  If  your  father  is  only  asleep,"  quoth  I,  "  their 
silence  will  never  awake  him." 

"  Oh,  but  you  '11  have  noise  enough  soon  !"  she 
replied,  "  be  easy  a  minute  or  two." 

"Well,  but,"  I  continued,  "what  is  the  use  of 
the- noise,  if  the  dead  man  is  so  far  off  that  he  can- 
not have  a  chance  of  hearing  it?  Where,"  said  I, 
continuing,  "  where  is  your  father,  my  little 
beauty?" 

"  Where  should  he  be,"  she  replied,  "  but 
here  to  be  sure,  in  this  very  bed  ?" 

"  What !"  I  replied,  "  on  the  bed  that  you  are 
sitting  upon  !" 

"Yes,  sure  enough  he's  here,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "and  you  shall  see  him,  with  your  own 
eyes;"  then  turning  to  the  company,  she  said, 
"  We  are  just  going  to  uncover  the  face  ;  be  de- 
cent, and  behave  yourselves." 

The  two  daughters  by  this  time  had  left  the 
bed  ;  and  there  I  saw  the  figure  of  the  corpse,  and 
stood  awaiting  the  result.  I  had  got  into  a  scrape 
from  my   curiosity,    and  as   I   always   did,   and 
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always  intend  to  do,  I  took  my  chance  for  some 
opportunity  occurring  to  extricate  myself.     In  the 
mean  time,  all  the  people  in  the  room  stood  up 
with  their  faces  towards  the  bed  :  there  was  not  a 
single  breath  audible ;  the  pipes  were  neglected, 
and  all  eyes  were   riveted  upon  the  corpse,  by 
the  side  of  which  I  was  standing.     Near  me,  but 
more  towards  the  pillow  was  the  old  woman  ;  and 
in  the  place  where  she  had  been  sitting,  stood 
the  two  daughters,  with  their  heads  bent  forward, 
and,  holding  the  two  ends  of  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, kept  waving  it  in  the  air  in  gentle  motion. 
When  the  old  lady  withdrew  the  sheet,  the  whole 
company  bowed  their  heads,  and  remained  in  the 
position  Catholics  are  generally  seen  in  when  the 
host  is  elevated.     When  the  head  was  fairly  ex- 
posed, the  good  old  soul,  whom  I  had  long  ago 
consigned  to  the  infernal  regions  in  my  own  heart 
for  having  got  me  into  such  a  very  awkward  pre- 
dicament, turned  her  eyes,  and  looking  me  full  in 
the  face,  said,  "  He's  here  !" — "And,"  said  I,  with 
a  mighty  composed  look  and  expression,  u  a  very 
handsome  corpse   he    is." — "  That 's   true  every 
word  of  it,"  said  she :  but  she  still  held  the  sheet 
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down,  and  I  fancied  some  other  remark  was  ex- 
pected. 

"  How  old  was  the  good  man  before  he  left 
you  ?"  I  asked. 

11  Seventy  years  and  four  days,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  We  must  all  die,"  I  observed  ;  "  but  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  so  respected,  and  who  has  so 
many  friends  as  I  see  here  to  come  and  honor  his 
death." 

*  That's  true,"  said  she.  "  Oh,  but  he  was  a 
dear  good  creature,  a  right  good  creature,  a  hand- 
some creature,  and  you  're  a  good  man  to  come  and 
see  the  last  of  him.  Oh,  Paddy,  Paddy,  why 
did  you  die,  why  did  you  die?"  Here  she  leant 
over  the  dead,  and  imprinted  a  feeling  kiss  upon 
the  stone  feature  ;  then  turning  to  me,  she  seized 
me,  and  kissed  me :  by  heavens,  I  never  re- 
member such  a  cold  shudder  as  then  agitated  my 
frame  !  I  thought  I  smelt  the  dead  upon  her  lips, 
and  I  shrunk  from  her  hands  in  a  cold  and  clammy 
trepidation  :  she  looked  at  me  again,  and  then  at 
the  corpse,  the  face  of  which  she  cautiously  co- 
vered j  and  again  repeating,  "  Why  did  you  die, 
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Pat,  why  did  you  die?"  she' gave  a  kind  of  non- 
descript howl,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  com- 
pany, who  joined  in  the  low  and  melancholy 
moan  ;  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  loss  they 
had  experienced.  The  daughters  again  were  seated 
on  the  bed  ;  the  old  woman  betook  herself  to  her 
corner ;  the  company  began  to  smoke ;  conversa- 
tion soon  became  audible  ;  and  I,  as  the  scene 
had  closed,  resolved  to  gratify  my  curiosity  in 
some  other  respects  ;  I  therefore  continued  by  the 
bed-side,  and  asked  the  daughters,  "  Why,  when 
the  corpse  was  uncovered,  they  waved  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs?"  for  I  had  been  struck  by 
the  resemblance  between  Bruce's  description  of 
the  Abyssinians  on  this  point,  and  the  same  oc- 
currence in  an  Irish  hut.  She  knew  not,  poor 
little  soul ;  she  only  knew  it  was  the  custom  ;  and 
she  had  been  told  she  was  to  do  it. 

A  very  different  scene,  the  finale  of  the  serio- 
comic opera,  was  getting  up.  Whiskey,  not  hav- 
ing had  the  dip-stick  in  it,  as  they  call  the  ex- 
ciseman's gage,  is  powerful  stuff,  and  quick  in 
its  operations.  From  a  gentle  undulating  sound, 
when  the  first  low  conversation  commences,  it  had 
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grown  into  loud  talking,  with  some  vehement  ges- 
ticulations ;  and  as  they  had  fallen  back  into  their 
own  jargon,  I  understood  very  little  or  none  of  the 
arguments  :  it  was  evident  we  formed  the  subject 
of  it,  for  the  eyes  were  constantly  directed  towards 
us ;  however,  as  we  were  peaceable  men,  I  did  not 
anticipate  any  rudeness,  and  I  was  right.  In  half 
an  hour's  time  all  was  confusion,  the  benches  were 
upset,  all  hands  were  talking  at  once ;  the  pipes 
were  smashed  and  smashing ;  the  girls  had  retired 
into  the  small  room,  and  all  solemnity  was  ba- 
nished— the  only  recollection  of  which  was  the 
old  woman,  who  still  sat  in  the  corner,  huddled 
up  like  a  bag  of  dirty  clothes.  I  began  to  mingle 
in  the  crowd,  for  I  was  resolved  to  have  a  good 
howl,  and  wake  my  friend  if  it  was  possible  ; 
not  but  there  was  quite  sufficient  noise  at  that 
moment  to  have  startled  any  sound  sleeper.  I 
soon  got  on  most  friendly  terms  with  all  my  so- 
ciety;  and,  after  praising  old  Ireland,  and  joining 
in  a  chorus  or  two,  I  requested  that  we  might 
have  one  good  proper  north-of-lreland  howl  :  it 
was  forthwith  assented  to,  and  the  party  moved  a 
little  nearer  the  body  ;  they  did  give  a  howl ! — in 
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all  my  life  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  it  before  or 
since  ;  it  was  sustained  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
gradually  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  ceased. 
I  shortly  after  this  edged  gently  towards  the  door, 
through  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  stepping,  and 
retired  to  bed  before  the  quarrelling  had  ripened 
into  a  row.  The  next  morning,  we  heard  that  the 
sticks  had  been  in  great  requisition,  and  that  Mr. 
M'  Skimming  had  had  a  most  excellent  and  proper 
wake. 

The  Irish  are  a  very  droll,  very  witty,  very 
clever,  and  very  dirty  nation.  I  speak  now  en- 
tirely of  the  lower  order :  the  three  first  descrip- 
tions would  apply  to  the  higher  classes,  but  the 
last  only  to  the  lower.  Their  manner  of  getting 
out  of  a  scrape  is  sometimes  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  the  following  anecdote  may  show 
their  ready  wit,  where  an  evasive  answer  is  re- 
quired. I  never  was  a  sportsman ;  in  vain  have 
I  tramped  over  the  heath-covered  hills  of  Islay 
and  Jura  ;  quite  in  vain  have  the  grouse  waited  to 
be  shot  by  me  ;  and  equally  useless  was  my  firing 
at  a  red  deer,  which  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
fowling-piece,  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face.     I 
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do  not  remember  ever  having  killed  four  birds  in 
my  life  ;  and  many  and  many  an  hour  have  I 
walked  over  ploughed  fields,  or  stumbled  over 
turnips  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  always  cocked 
for  the  convenience  of  shooting  either  my  compa- 
nion or  my  bird.  I  was  one  day  persuaded  to  go 
out  woodcock-shooting,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Steward,  a  beautiful  residence,  not  far  from  Let- 
terkenny.  We  were  eight  or  ten  of  us,  all  noisy 
people,  and  all  most  admirably  calculated  not  to 
destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  ;  for  a  worse 
set  of  shots  I  certainly  never  saw.  At  last,  after 
beating  about  the  bush  for  a  long  while,  up  got  a 
woodcock,  and  the  report  of  about  six  guns  followed 
his  rise  ;  between  us  we  managed  to  kill  it,  and  of 
course  every  one  laid  claim  to  the  bird.  I  swore 
point-blank  that  it  was  mine,  and  that  it  was  ra- 
ther hard  to  deny  me  the  honor,  as  I  was  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  making  such  a  claim.  "  Oh, 
very  well,"  said  S ,  "  I  '11  soon  settle  this  bu- 
siness :  here,  Larry!"  calling  his  gamekeeper, 
"  come  here,  boy ;  who  shot  that  bird  ?"  "  Who, 
but  your  honor !"  answered  the  quick  Irishman. 
**  Why,  I  could  not  have  shot  it !"  replied  the 
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master,  "  for  I  did  not  fire  at  all !"  "  No  matter ; 
by  Jasus  !  if  you  had  fired,  you  would  have  shot 
him."  "  Well,  but  tell  us  who  did  shoot  it  ?" 
Here  Larry  seemed  not  a  little  puzzled,  for  we  all 
manifested  some  impatience  ;  so,  taking  the  bird 
in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  the  wounded  part,  he 
said  in  the  coolest  manner — "  Bad  luck  to  me, 
if  I  don't  think  you  all  shot  him,  for  I  niver  saw 
such  a  hole  in  my  life  you  've  made  in  the  poor 
beast."  And  thus  it  was  decided,  and  thus  we 
shared  the  honor. 

Can  nothing  be  done  for  poor  Ireland — or  is  she 
for  ever  to  remain  in  the  wild  distracted  state  she 
now  is  in  ?  I  wish  that  those  transatlantic  gover- 
nors, who  waste  both  their  time  and  money  in  the 
Anti-slavery  Reporter,  would  turn  their  attention 
to  the  poor  Irish,  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
Ireland.  Let  any  man  visit  the  huts  about  eight 
miles  southward  of  Black-Sod  Bay,  and  then  tell 
the  public  if  ever  he  has  seen  such  abject  misery, 
such  squalid  wretchedness,  such  deplorable  igno- 
rance, even  amongst  the  bare  inhabitants  near 
Sierra  Leone.  In  some  of  these  parts,  where  the 
foot  of  the  civilised  man  seems  never  to  have  been 
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planted,  they  burrow  under  ground  like  Esqui- 
maux, and  roll  in  the  filth  and  dirt  of  a  hovel,  in 
the  society  of  their  pigs  and  their  poultry.  Their 
rags,  misnamed  garments,  hang  in  tatters  from 
their  limbs ;  and  one  is  borne  out  in  the  idea,  that 
they  never  totally  undress,  from  the  impossibility 
of  their  ever  getting  their  legs  through  the  right 
holes  again.  They  fasten  on  the  soil,  and  there 
remain  :  their  food  is  the  coarsest  and  the  com- 
monest sort ;  their  education  neglected,  and  the 
ministers  of  their  religion  rather  too  far  distant  to 
be  easily  consulted.  To  say  they  are  unclean,  is 
to  pay  them  a  compliment.  I  never  saw  more 
filthy  bipeds  assume  the  name  of  human  beings ; 
and  I  have  visited  some  very  outlandish  parts  of 
this  globe.  In  many  of  their  hovels  there  is  no 
chimney  ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the  centre  part  of  the 
enclosure,  over  which  is  suspended  a  large  boiler ; 
the  smoke  escapes  from  the  door;  and,  to  save 
either  suffocation  or  blindness,  you  are  constrained 
to  keep  your  face  as  near  the  floor,  which  is  the 
earth,  as  the  painful  attitude  you  are  obliged  to 
sit  in  will  allow.  They  are  superstitious  to  a 
fearful  degree  ;  and  I  refer  my  readers  to  M'Skim- 
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niing's  account  of  Carrickfergus,  for  confirmation 
of  this  assertion.  M'Skimming,  who  was  a  gro- 
cer in  Carrickfergus,  told  me  himself,  that  in  his 
researches  after  ,the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
lowest  dregs  of  the  Irish,  he  was  almost  frightened 
at  their  superstitions.  Every  thing  is  more  or  less 
connected  with  fortune  in  their  eyes.  It  is  un- 
lucky to  take  fire  from  a  neighbour's  house  on  a 
Friday  ;  a  horse-shoe,  or  something  resembling 
such  a  thing,  is  nailed  at  the  bottom  of  the  milk- 
pail,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  devil's 
drinking  the  milk ;  a  fisherman  considers  his  day's 
sport  as  ruined,  if  he  meets  a  woman  without 
shoes  or  stockings  ;#  this  certainly  is  very  hard, 
for,  out  of  every  twenty  persons,  nineteen  will  be 
without  those  luxuries ;  and  about  one  thousand 
other  absurdities,  only  believed  because  education 
is  so  neglected,  that  these  cobwebs  still  adhere  to 
the  brain.  Even  in  their  cities  they  are  not  free 
from  superstition.  One  day  in  Cork,  I  saw  a  man 
fall  in  a  fit :  he  kicked  and  struggled,  as  all  men 
do  under  that  unfortunate  visitation  of  Providence  ; 
some  applied  water,  some  chafed  the  temples,  all 

*  See  M'Skimming's  account  of  Carrickfergus. 
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assisted.  Whilst  this  was  going  forward,  an  old 
woman  called  out,  "  make  way  here  for  the 
charm  /" — a  tall  thin  person  then  approached,  and 
whispered  something  into  the  man's  ear ;  where- 
upon the  fit  left  him  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  before 
the  thin  charmer  made  his  appearance,  I  had  re- 
marked that  I  never  saw  a  fit  last  such  a  time. 
The  whole  mob  bowed  their  thick  noddles  to  this 
supernatural  being ;  the  old  women  showed  the 
miracle-worker  to  their  children,  and  crossed  them- 
selves ;  and  he  stalked  off,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  successful  humbug. 

As  to  paying  rent,  or  cultivating  the  ground  in 
the  distant  parts  I  am  now  alluding  to,  the  thing 
is  hopeless,  and  impossible.  A  potato-patch  is 
the  outside  of  the  cultivation  ;  and  the  rare  sight 
of  corn-fields  arrests  the  traveller  as  a  surprising 
object.  In  one  of  my  inland  excursions  from  Black- 
Sod  Bay,  I  met  an  Irishman  with  an  apology  for 
a  pitchfork  in  his  hand,  and  near  one  of  those  few 
corn-patches  so  seldom  seen.  We  got  into  con- 
versation, for  he  did  speak  English,  which  by  the 
bye  is  by  no  means .  the  universal  means  of  com- 
munication in  these  parts.  "  Well,  Pat,"  said  I, 
"  you  seem  better  off  here  than  your  neighbours, 
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and  no  doubt  are  a  good  tenant  V  "  Right  good, 
your  honor!"  he  replied,  "for  I  never  go  from 
home  ;  and  we  live  here  somehow."* 

u  How  many  of  you  live  in  the  hut,  Pat?" 

"Oh,  your  honor,  only  ten  now ;  my  two  eldest 
children  are  married." 

"  Married  !"  said  I,  "  they  must  be  young 
enough  in  all  conscience  !" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  il  the  boy  was  eighteen, 
and  the  girl  sixteen;  but  they  are  both  happy, 
please  God,  and  got  a  hut  and  a  pig." 

"  Pray,  Pat,  do  you  pay  your  rent  ?" 

"  Your  honor  ! !" 

"  Do  you  ever  pay  your  rent,  I  asked,  and  ask 
again  ?" 

"  Never,  your  honor!  it's  not  I  that  will  do 
any  such  a  thing." 

"  Then  I  wonder  your  landlord  does  not  turn 
you  out !"  I  remarked. 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  Pat,  "  he  's  not  quite  such 
a  fool  as  that  either ;  for  if  he  was  to  turn  out  my 
own  honest  self,  he  might  get  some  scurvy  spal- 
peen instead  !" 

11  But  what  use  are  you  of  to  him,  if  you  don't 
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pay  your  rent  ?  why,  he  could  not  be  worse  off  for 
any  change,  and  might  be  much  better." 

u  What  use,  your  honor  ! — don 't  I  keep  my 
children  alive  ;  is  not  that  use  ? — and  don  yt  I  make 
his  heart  glad,  whenever  he  sees  how  fine  the 
country  looks?"     ' 

I  suspect  my  friend  had  a  still,  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  his  house  ;  and  he  told  me  he  had  a 
share  in  a  boat  at  Black-Sod  Bay. 

When  the  herrings  come  on  the  coast,  these 
poor  creatures  get  a  better  subsistence ;  but  the 
Salt  Tax  was  one  of  those  oversights  in  legisla- 
tion, which  nearly  baulked  Providence  of  her  good 
intentions.  Lord  Erskine,  in  his  Armata,  remarked, 
that  "  it  appeared  as  if  the  finger  of  God  had  led 
the  fish  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  supply  food  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants  ;  but  that  the  heads  of 
the  rulers  had  obviated  the  blessing,  by  imposing 
the  Salt  Tax." 

To  enter  into  the  state  of  Ireland  is  not  my  pro- 
vince— I  merely  relate  what  I  saw,  and  leave  my 
readers  to  their  own  inferences  ;  but  no  statement 
can  convince  me  that  slavery,  and  all  its  miseries, 
is  not  infinitely  preferable  to  freedom  under  such 
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circumstances  ;  for  although  no  one  can  reconcile 
the  name  of  slavery  and  happiness,  yet  is  the 
one  clothed,  and  fed,  and  housed,  and  maintained  ; 
while  the  other  remains  almost  a  savage  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  rudely  clad,  and  badly  nou- 
rished. 

Two  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  Ireland ; 
during  which  time  I  experienced  every  kindness, 
and  every  attention.  The  hospitality  was  un- 
bounded ;  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  no  one 
quarter  of  the  globe  have  I  passed  my  days  more 
comfortably,  or  more  happily,  than  in  Ireland.  I 
have  seen  the  inhabitants  in  their  richest  abodes, 
and  spent  some  hours  in  their  poorest  hovels.  I 
know  their  goodness  of  heart;  but  I  cannot  be 
purposely  blind  to  their  failings.  Nothing  can  in 
my  opinion  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  people, 
until  the  wealthy  are  forced  to  reside  on  their 
estates ;  or  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  exigences 
and  wants  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the  introduction 
of  poor  laws. 

What  a  delightful  island  is  Ireland  !  Nature  has 
done  nearly  all,  and  man  scarcely  any  thing,  sa- 
ving in  the  building  of  cities.    There  is  every  kind 
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of  scenery  to  delight  the  eye,  and  gratify  the 
mind  :  it  is  rich  in  natural  curiosities  ;  the  Giant's 
Causeway  alone  being  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary productions  of  nature  :  for  the  more  gentle 
and  placid  gaze,  what  can  rival  the  lake  of  Kil- 
larney  ?  whilst  some  of  the  mountains  in  Galway 
offer  the  rugged  and  sublime.  It  is  an  island 
plentiful  in  its  productions,  splendid  in  its  sce- 
nery, rich  in  its  resources — with  men  capable  of 
every  great  and  noble  action,  and  with  women 
lovely  as  they  are  virtuous  ;  and  yet  in  this  island 
there  is  more  misery,  more  unquiet  subjects,  more 
constant  insurrections,  and  consequently  more 
murders,  than  in  any  other  spot  of  equal  dimen- 
sions in  the  whole  globe.     How  is  this  ? 

In  the  Arab,  we  were  not  very  nice  as  to  re- 
maining on  our  station :  every  now  and  then  we 
contrived  to  make  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  slip 
into,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  snug  harbour  of  Camel- 
town  ;  but  our  principal  anchorage,  when  we  trans- 
gressed our  bounds,  was  in  Islay  bay.  The  service 
did  not  suffer  in  the  least  by  these  little  flights  ; 
our  station  was  guarded  by  three  revenue  cutters, 
and  we  were  useful,  if  merely  to  show  the  smug- 
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gling  inhabitants,  that  we  might  come  when  least 
expected ;  but  before  I  enter  upon  Scotland,  I 
must  give  a  slight  account  of  a  wreck. 

When  the  Arab  was  undergoing  some  trifling 
refit  in  Lough  Swilly,  I  solicited,  and  not  in  vain, 
for  leave  from  the  captain  to  visit  Staffa ;  and  im- 
mediately obtained  the  consent  of  an  old  friend  of 
mine  to  embark  on  board  his  yacht,  and  forthwith 
to  proceed.  This  yacht  was  a  small  cutter,  admi- 
rably adapted  for  smooth-water  sailing,  but  by  no 
means  very  manageable  in  a  head  sea  and  stiff 
breeze  ;  she  was  altogether  too  short  and  too  sharp. 
After  purchasing  provisions  for  a  week,  and 
making  every  thing  snug  on  board,  we  got  under 
weigh,  and  proceeded  to  our  destination.  It  had 
been  previously  agreed  between  the  owner  and 
myself,  that  when  in  a  lock,  or  in  any  harbour,  he 
should  have  the  command  of  his  own  vessel,  but  that 
the  navigation  of  the  cutter,  and  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  her  at  sea,  should  be  under  my  superin- 
tendence and  directions.  We  were  the  best  friends 
imaginable,  and  many  's  the  happy  day  we  had 
spent  together  in  Londonderry,  or  on  Inch  Island, 
or  near   Letterkenny ;  many's  the  time  we  had 

VOL.    II.  N 
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drank  "  the  glorious  memory,"  and  many  a  speech 
I  had  made  to  forward  his  election  for  the  county. 
Scarcely  had  we  cleared  DunafFHead,  and  opened 
the  island  of  Insterhole,  when  the  breeze  began  to 
freshen,  and  the  little  sloop  to  dip  her  bows  in 
the  sea — very  detrimental  to  her  progress,  and 
equally  so  to  unquiet  bowels.  *  As  I  saw  that  we 
could  not  fetch  either  to  windward  of  the  island, 
or  with  any  security  attempt  to  beat  through  the 
passage,  I  advised  my  companion  to  bear  up  for  a 
small  harbour  to  leeward,  very  little  frequented  by 
any  vessels,  and  certainly  very  dangerous  to  enter  : 
the  fact  was,  that  a  gale  of  wind  was  inevitable  ; 
the  cutter  was  then  under  close-reefed  mainsail, 
and  spitfire  jib,  pitching  and  tossing,  and  rolling 
like  a  dismasted  collier,  drifting  on  a  lee  shore 
fast.  It  being  extremely  doubtful  if  we  could 
have  weathered  Dunaff  Head  and  run  again  into 
Lough  Swilly,  we  had  only  the  choice  of  difficulties 
— either  to  attempt  the  latter,  and  if  we  failed,  we 
should  have  been  lost,  or  to  make  a  bold  advance, 
and  try  the  small  harbour ;  the  latter  was  agreed 
to,  and  we  bore  up  at  sunset.  The  sun  was  going 
down  upon  a  thick  bank,  and  the  clouds,  as  they 
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flew  over  our  heads,  indicated  too  clearly  the  ap- 
proaching gale.  We  had  one  of  the  admiralty 
charts  on  board,  and  I  resolved  to  pilot  the  sloop 
in,  by  following  the  directions  there  laid  down ; 
although  it  was  evident,  from  the  insignificancy 
of  the  creek,  that  it  had  never  been  the  object  of 
a  very  attentive  survey. 

The  boats  used  by  the  fishermen  could  not  get 
out,  for  the  breakers  were  heavy,  and  the  tide  was 
running  in  so  strong  that  they  never  dreamt  of 
attempting  it.  I  found  all  bearings  perfectly  use- 
less, the  harbour's  mouth  was  so  narrow  ;  the  sea 
broke  in  all  the  fury  of  a  long  Atlantic  swell  upon 
the  coast,  and  the  white  foam  flew  over  the  cliff. 
I  confess  I  felt  a  very  awkward  tremor,  as  the 
little  vessel  drew  towards  the  shore  ;  and  gladly 
would  I  have  tried  another  tack,  had  we  not  been 
so  far  to  leeward  as  to  render  the  hauling  on  a 
wind  actual  madness.  I  had  got  the  harbour's 
mouth  well  open,  and  desired  the  helmsman  to 
steer  right  for  the  centre ;  the  surf  appeared  to 
break  across,  and  I  confess  I  had  very  little  hope 
of  hitting  the  passage  between  the  rocks,  it  not 
being  broader  than  the  vessel's  length.     It  was  a 
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great  deal  more  by  good  luck  than  good  manage- 
ment, that  we  passed  the  dangers,  and  anchored 
in  safety.  The  good  people  on  the  coast,  who  had 
lined  the  beach,  seemed  excessively  mortified  at 
being  balked  of  their  prey  ;  for  they  considered 
our  loss  as  inevitable,  and  had  counted  upon  the 
plunder  as  the  just  reward  for  saving  our  lives  : 
they  had  their  boats  ready,  and  certainly  I  do 
believe  the  fishermen  of  Strabagy  Bay  would  not 
have  seen  us  perish  without  some  attempt  at  relief. 
Their  first  question  when  they  came  on  board  was, 
"Who  is  the  pilot  amongst  you?"  and  when  I 
was  pointed  out,  they  passed  me  in  close  review 
order,  and  all  declared  they  had  never  seen  me 
before ;  and  certainly  it  was  much  against  my  will 
that  they  saw  me  at  all.  They  said  that  we  should 
never  get  out  again,  and  seemed  to  think  our  en- 
trance a  miracle  :  this  I  cared  very  little  about ;  it 
was  evident  there  was  a  passage,  and  I  felt  assured 
that  I  could  get  out  of  the  place,  if  such  a  passage 
at  any  time  of  tide  existed.  We  were  a  little 
alarmed  by  one  of  these  wild  gentlemen  taking 
the  liberty  of  stealing  a  duck  which  was  roasting 
before  the  fire,  and  making  an  attempt  to  be  off 
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with  the  prize ;  the  cook,  however,  stopped  his 
retreat,  and,  after  a  slight  disposition  on  the  part 
of  his  comrades  to  assist  the  plunderer,  we  reco- 
vered our  dinner.  It  was  with  very  great  difficulty 
we  got  rid  of  these  intruders,  and  were  left  to  our- 
selves. Some  of  the  crew  (we  had  six  in  all) 
maintained  that  they  were  under  no  apprehension 
as  to  being  wrecked,  for  that  they  had  some  of  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross  on  board  ;  and  it  was  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  no  person  had  ever  lost  his 
life,  who  carried  some  of  this  inestimable  treasure 
about  his  person.  The  wind  during  night  in- 
creased into  a  regular  N.  W.  gale ;  the  surf  roared 
outside  of  us,  and  the  cables  of  the  little  yacht 
seemed  stretched  to  their  utmost.  We  had  now 
more  to  fear  from  the  inhabitants  than  from  the 
elements  ;  and  our  night,  which  was  stormy  and 
rainy,  was  not  one  of  repose  or  security.  Three 
days  were  we  locked  in  this  miserable  place  ;  the 
fourth,  however,  brought  with  it  a  change  of  wind ; 
the  sea  lulled,  and  we  began  to  make  preparations 
for  getting  under  weigh  at  the  half-flood.  Whilst 
we  were  actively  employed  in  getting  the  mainsail 
up,  the  servant,  who  had  just  cleared  the  break- 
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fast-table,  came  on  deck,  and  threw  the  crumbs 
and  the  egg-shells  overboard ;  two  of  the  latter 
sunk,  and  two  floated.  This  attracted  the  notice 
of  my  companion,  who,  calling  out  to  me,  re- 
marked, that  "  I  had  done  a  pretty  trick,  having 
omitted  to  run  my  spoon  through  the  bottom  of  the 
egg-shells,  and  that  the  fairies  would  use  them  for 
boats,  and  play  us  some  fatal  prank. " 

The  egg-shells  had  now  drifted  some  distance 
up  the  river,  or  I  verily  believe  he  would  have 
sent  the  boat  to  stop  the  fairies'  freaks,  by  sinking 
their  tiny  ships  :  of  course  I  never  heeded  the  re- 
mark, except  by  saying,  that  it  appeared  quite 
immaterial  to  the  witches,  what  kind  of  vessels 
they  had,  for  some  of  them  sailed  in  sieves,  which 
must  be  leaky  enough  in  all  conscience.  To  my 
very  great  astonishment,  (for  I  considered  it  a  ran- 
dom remark,  without  any  meaning  attached  to  it,) 
one  or  two  of  the  crew  manifested  considerable  un- 
easiness, and  prognosticated  some  misfortune  as 
not  far  distant.  This,  however,  I  set  to  rights  by 
asking  after  their  faith  in  the  true  cross.  We  got 
under  weigh,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boat, 
safely  piloted  the  vessel  to  sea,  and  stood  between 
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the  island  and  the  main,  the  passage  of  which  we 
cleared  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  now 
recommended  standing  across  the  Turbot  Bank, 
and  shaping  a  direct  course  to  Staffa,  at  which 
island  I  made  sure  we  should  arrive  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Now  came  a  regular  mutiny  : — my 
companion,  who  had  seen  his  vessel  under  close- 
reefed  sails,  for  once  in  his  life  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  crossing  the  bank,  on  which  he  main- 
tained there  was  always  a  heavy  sea.  I  had 
crossed  it  fifty  times  in  the  Arab,  and  ridiculed 
what  I  knew  to  be  an  error.  Nothing,  however, 
would  convince  him,  and  he  rather  sharply  said  it 
was  his  yacht,  and  he  would  go  where  he  liked. 
To  this  I  agreed  ;  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  he 
might  pilot  himself,  if  he  could.  This  was  merely 
answered  by  a  determination  to  go  into  Loch  Foyle 
for  the  night,  and  to  start  again  the  next  day ; 
and,  as  we  could  see  Innishowen  Head  at  that 
time,  the  man  at  the  helm  was  desired  to  steer 
right  for  it;  thus  cutting  across  Coldaff  Bay. 
The  night  was  excessively  fine,  with  a  light 
steady  breeze ;  the  cutter  was  slipping  along  about 
three  knots  an  hour;  and,  as  I  was  rather  fatigued, 
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I  betook  myself  to  my  bed,  where  I  soon  fell 
asleep,  for  I  knew  we  could  not  get  into  any  mis- 
chief by  the  course  we  were  steering,  at  any  rate 
for  some  time.  Meanwhile  the  breeze  gradually 
freshened  ;  and,  as  the  sea  was  smooth,  the  yacht 
began  to  splash  through  the  water  at  an  acce- 
lerated pace.  The  head -land  of  Innishowen  was 
soon  neared ;  and  when  the  entrance  into  Loch 
Foyle  was  opened,  my  companion  bore  up  for  the 
harbour.  Here,  however,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sea ;  for  it  was  an  ebb-tide,  running  against  the 
wind,  which,  consequently,  created  no  small  con- 
fusion of  waters.  It  was  in  this  bubble  that  a  sea 
washed  over  the  quarter,  and  came  down  in  rather 
uncomfortable  quantities  into  the  cabin.  This 
awoke  me,  for  I  had  never  anticipated  such  an  in- 
truder. As  I  had  my  clothes  on,  having  turned  in 
1  all  standing,'  like  a  trooper's  horse,  I  was  on 
deck  in  a  second.  The  sea  was  breaking  upon 
the  quarters  of  the  yacht,  and  the  night  seemed 
entirely  changed.  The  high  land  of  Innishowen 
seemed  looking  over  the  vessel,  and  she  surged 
through  the  sea  at  a  good  pace. 

Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  entrance  into  Loch 
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Foyle  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
called,  I  think,  'the  Tons/  and  which  lie  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  passage  ;  they  again  are  flanked 
by  another  ledge,  which  is  on  the  Innishowen  side 
of  them ;  and  we  were,  I  could  perceive,  in  a  very 
perilous  situation.  My  companion,  seeing  my 
alarm  on  my  sudden  appearance,  began  his  con- 
versation thus: — 

"  Bravo,  F. — washed  out  of  your  den,  eh  1 — 
Come  along,  my  lad,  to  supper;  I  have  just  or- 
dered some  lobsters  and  wine — we  shall'be  in  the 
loch  in  a  minute." 

"  Not  quite,"  I  replied  ;  "  why,  S — ,  you  are  very 
near  the  land  here,  and  close  upon  the  rocks  !" 

"  The  devil  a  rock  in  the  whole  seas  !"  said  the 
helmsman,  who  had  voted  himself  into  a  pilot,  al- 
though it  afterwards  appeared  he  had  never  been 
near  the  place  before  in  his  life. 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  my  naval  officer!"  retorted 
my  companion,  "  we  are  snug  enough  now,  and 
Larry  will  steer  us  in  without  a  touch." 

"  It's  just  myself,  now,  who  can  do  it,"  said 
Larry,  looking  as  knowingly  to  windward  as 
pointer-dogs  when  they  smell  the  land. 
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"  Larry,  or  no  Larry,"  I  called  out,  "  we  are 
close  on  board  the  rocks,  for  there  they  break, 
right  under  the  bows  :  hard  a-starboard,  or  we  are 
on  them." 

"  Hard  a-starboard  !"  called  out  my  companion  ; 
"  Larry,  you  rascal,  you ;  hard  a-starboard,  and 
be  cursed  to  you  !" 

Larry's  courage  deserted  him  in  a  moment  ;  he 
first  put  the  helm  a-port,  and,  on  my  roaring  out, 
"  the  other  way  !"  the  mainsail  jibbed,  and  stopped 
the  operation,  Larry  having  bobbed  his  head  to 
avoid  the  boom.  The  vessel  instantly  broached  to, 
almost  tearing  the  mast  out  by  the  jerk  of  the  jib. 
When  the  helm  was  put  a-starboard,  and  the  crew 
came  aft  to  shorten  in  the  main- sheet  to  jib  the 
sail  properly,  as  the  wind  came  right  a-stern,  the 
yacht  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  bundled  all  hands 
forward,  from  the  momentary  stop  ;  away  went  the 
boom  against  the  after-swifter,  and  away  went  the 
courage  of  the  crew. 

"  Oh,  save  us,  your  honor  !  save  us  ! — bad  luck 
to  the  rocks!  we've  hit  'em  exactly.  Oh,  save 
us,  like  a  good  Christian,  do,  your  honor !" 

My  companion,  who  was  as  brave  as  a  lion, 
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only  remarked,  "  Curse  those  infernal  egg-shells  ; 
I  knew  right  well  those  fairies  would  confuse  us." 
There  was  a  very  unwholesome  sea  running  ;  and 
the  vessel,  being  fixed  firmly  on  the  rock,  offered 
the  stern  as  the  resisting  part.  The  second  breaker 
tore  the  boat  from  that  situation,  and  smashed  her 
to  atoms,  washing  fore  and  aft  over  the  deck.  I 
desired  the  mainsail  to  be  lowered,  and  the  head- 
sails  kept  up  ;  for  as  the  last  sea  washed  us  further 
on,  our  only  chance  was,  being  washed  over  the 
ledge,  in  which  case  I  could  have  run  her  on  shore 
before  she  sank.  Instead  of  doing  what  I  desired, 
they  did  exactly  the  reverse  ;  they  hauled  the  head- 
sails  down,  and  left  the  mainsail  against  the 
shrouds  of  the  mast.  One  of  the  men  who  went 
below  for  a  light,  to  show  as  a  signal  of  distress, 
called  out,  after  a  couple  of  "  holy  murders," — 
u  the  craft 's  going  down  to  the  bottom,  for  she 's 
half  full  of  water  !"  and  that  intelligence  put  con- 
fusion at  its  height :  one  man  knelt  down,  and 
kissed  a  crucifix  ;  another  rummaged  his  pockets 
for  the  wood  ;  but  none  would  obey  orders.  As 
I  had  foreseen,  the  fourth  or  fifth  sea  washed  us 
over  the  ledge,   and  the  mainsail  being  up,  she 
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rounded  short  to,  on  getting  clear,  and  struck 
again.  The  noise  of  our  clamorous  crew  had  been 
heard  on  shore,  and  we  saw  certain  assistance  and 
robbery  not  far  distant ;  again  we  surged  from  the 
rock,  and  got  sternway,  luckily,  towards  the  shore. 
The  boat  had  just  time  to  receive  our  crew,  when 
the  poor  little  yacht,  which  had  been  gradually 
settling,  sunk,  almost  under  our  feet,  and,  with 
her,  sunk  every  thing  but  my  portmanteau.  She 
was  afterwards  weighed,  patched  up,  and  did  get 
safe  home  again. 

Here  is  a  very  wholesome  little  moral  in  this 
anecdote,  recommended  to  the  especial  attention 
of  the  Yacht  Club  : — "  Never  believe  yourself  a 
proficient  in  any  art,  until  you  have  practised  that 
art  in  all  its  different  bearings,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible way." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  do  believe 
That  argument 's  demonstrative. 
Ralpho,  make  haste  and  get  an  officer, 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  sophister. 

Butler. 

In  consequence  of  one  of  our  men,  when  we  were 
last  at  Islay,  having  forgotten  the  difference  be^ 
tween  the  meum  and  tuumy  and  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  sundry  watches,  purses,  &c.  we  were 
ordered  to  Inverary  for  the  sessions,  and  soon 
sailed  up  that  beautiful  romantic  loch.  If  there 
is  a  scene  of  enchantment  in  this  globe,  it  is  here. 
All  the  poetry,  all  the  novel-writing  in  the  world 
can  never  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  a  sunset  in  Loch 
Fyne  ;  therefore  I  shall  not  dip  in  the  deep  waters 
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of  description — but  merely  say,  that  those  traT 
vellers  who  get  as  far  as  Glasgow,  and  omit  seeing 
Inverary,  are  about  as  much  to  be  ridiculed  as  the 
man  who  goes  to  Rome  and  does  not  see  the 
Pope.  It  was  an  unfortunate  affair  this  robbery, 
for  it  was  a  great  breach  of  hospitality  as  well  as 
of  honesty.  The  following  celebration  gave  the 
thief  an  opportunity  of  practising  his  art;  and 
will  convey  to  the  reader  the  truth  of  the  remark 
in  the  preface  to  this  work,  that  almost  all  kinds 
of  scenes  pass  under  the  eye  of  a  sailor.  We 
were  not  very  snug — for  it  is  an  open  bay  in 
Islay:  we  anchored  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
seeing  crowds  of  people  going  to  V  the  kirk,"  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  join  the  congregation, 
and  benefit  by  the  discourse  ;  our  muster  at  divi- 
sions, however,  detained  us  until  it  would  have 
been  indecorous  to  have  intruded  in  the  small 
kirk  of  such  a  place  as  Islay  ;  and  our  uniforms 
would  have  attracted  more  attention  amongst  the 
poorer  classes,  than  would  have  been  proper  in  us 
to  have  caused,  or  they  to  have  practised.  We 
therefore  wandered  about  the  village  until  the 
service  was  concluded,  and  then  placed  ourselves 
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in  a  good  situation  to  be  seen  and  to  see.  There 
were  only  two  equipages  near  the  kirk — one  a 
handsome  phaeton,  and  the  other  an  open  car- 
riage ;  and  these  we  rightly  concluded  belonged 
to  the  great  proprietors  of  this  heather-covered 
island.  A  young  man  of  fashionable  exterior  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me,  and,  advancing  in  a  friendly 
manner,  said,  "  F — ,  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  what 
brings  you  to  my  island  ?"  At  first  I  did  not  re- 
member him,  but  he  shortly  made  himself  known 
to  me,  and  I  recollected  him  well  at  school ;  it 
was  the  Laird  of  Islay.  It  is  quite  useless  to  say, 
we  were  received  with  warm  genuine  hospitality, 
and  were  forthwith  conducted  to  what  he  called  the 
first  inn  in  the  place  ;  it  had  several  advantages 
over  an  inn.  We  could  call  for  what  we  wanted, 
and  were  sure  to  obtain  the  article ;  and  did  not 
find,  like  Hadji  Baba,  that  the  eternal  bill  fol- 
lowed the  request.  It  was  a  house  of  hospitality 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word — never 
could  there  be  more  luxuries  offered  with  a  more 
willing  hand  ;  in  fact  it  was,  what  is  very  rarely 
found,  a  place  of  welcome.  The  house  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  a  long  bay,  and  commands  a  capi- 
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tal  view  of  the  roadsted  :  we  therefore   had  the 
ship  under  our  eye,  and  were  ready  to  embark  in 
a  moment.     The  laird  was,  a  week  afterwards,  to 
celebrate  his  coming  of  age  and  taking  possession 
of  his  new  property ;  to  this  feast  all  his  tenants 
were  invited,  and  some  of  our  men  joined  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  day.     It  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
On  the  lawn,  near  the  house,  several  tents  were 
erected,  in  which  were  placed  wholesome  comes- 
tibles— not  your  French  cookery,  which  disguises 
a  cat  so  completely,  that  no  man  could  tell  his 
friend  puss,    in  its  rich  vesture — but  rounds  of 
beef,  turkeys,  hams,  and  such-like  astounding  evi- 
dence of  the  plenty  of  the  country.  To  these  tents 
the  tenants  were  conducted,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  principal  landholders,  who  dined  with 
us  afterwards,  and  who  came  within  the  strict  line 
of  right,  in  point  of  society.     That  ample  justice 
was  done  to  the  feast,  I  can  attest :  there  were 
merry  and  contented  faces — no  grovelling  servile 
looks  —all  seemed  to  feel  they  were  portions  of  a 
large  family,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  laird — 
all  seemed  to  feel  they  were  men — and  useful  men 
in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God 
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to  call  them.  Our  cosmopolites,  the  sailors,  who 
considered  that  "  it  was  all  fish  that  came  to  their 
net/'  soon  brought  on  a  state  of  conviviality  ;  and 
songs,  such  as  have  often  charmed  the  seaman  in 
his  rough  passage  through  the  ocean  of  life,  got 
as  much  praise  from  the  smiling  damsels,  as- they 
had  before  met  with  from  the  rough  crew,  when 
they  crouched  under  the  forecastle-bulwark,  and 
beat  the  noise  of  the  wind  by  the  roar  of  their 
chorus. 

About  three  o'clock  the  laird  desired  his  tenants 
to  meet  him  on  the  lawn,  and  to  drink  a  bumper 
to  the  King's  health  :  they  were  formed  in  a  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  cask,  and  all  the 
aristocratic  part  of  the  company.  On  this  cask 
stood  the  laird,  and  well  did  he  look  his  station  : 
— he  was  young,  handsome,  well-formed,  with 
a  bright  eye  and  a  benevolent  countenance :  his 
speech  was  short,  but  much  to  the  point ;  it  em- 
braced a  few  topics — such  as  his  delight  at  find- 
ing himself  surrounded  by  such  a  tenantry; 
and  truly  did  he  mention  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  island.  It  had  been  purchased,  I 
believe,  for  10,500/.  by  his  father,  and  returned 
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the  young  laird  about  15,000/.  a  year.  He  spoke 
with  affectionate  kindness  of  his  happiness  in  re- 
lieving the  distressed  ;  and  finished  by  declaring 
his  intention  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote his  tenants'  prosperity — his  determination  to 
shake  them  all  by  the  hand,  and  to  show  his  gra- 
titude to  the  country,  under  the  laws  of  which  his 
property  was  protected,  by  drinking  the  health  of 
his  kin^.  It  was  well  received,  for  it  went  home 
to  the  feelings  of  all  present ;  and  each  man,  as  he 
drained  his  glass  of  unadulterated  whiskey,  re- 
versed it,  to  show  he  had  done  honor  to  the  toast. 
The  laird  then  began  to  walk  round  and  converse 
with  every  one  separately  ; — it  was  playing  king 
upon  a  small  scale.  Most  of  the  rugged  High- 
landers, whose  frank  countenances  bespoke  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  hearts,  us  they  grasped  the  young 
laird's  hand,  begged  he  would  take  a  drop  from 
their  glasses — each  man  having  his  own  filled  as 
Islay  approached  him,  and  each,  as  the  conversation 
terminated,  drinking  his  health  and  future  happi- 
ness. Many  could  not  drink  a  drop  until  he  had 
first  wetted  his  lips  ;  and  had  he  not  been  prudent, 
he  must  have  been  in  a  very  royal  state,  long  be- 
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fore  he  had  completed  one  side  of  the  square.  In 
this  particular  part  of  the  business,  I  mainly  as- 
sisted in  relieving  him :  the  ceremony  was  not  con- 
cluded until  six  o'clock.  When  the  piper  an- 
nounced the  dinner,  we  assembled  round  the  table, 
while  the  tenants  dozed  off  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  copious  libations.  The  piper  (Lord, 
how  I  hate  a  piper  !)  blew  away  during  the  dinner ; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  high  insult  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  this  daily  infliction  under  any  cir- 
cumstances :  he  walked  up  and  down  before  the 
windows — puffed  out  "  The  Campbells  are  com- 
ing," and  a  thousand  of  other  Highland  songs,  ex- 
cessively prized  by  the  natives,  but  discordant  be- 
yond all  conception  to  the  Southern  visitor.  The 
eternal  squeak  stopped  all  conversation,  or  at 
any  rate  embarrassed  it — and  certainly  that  which 
is  called  music  by  some,  may  safely  be  called 
windy  recreation  by  others.  This  valuable  appen- 
dage to  a  Scotch  laird  walked  up  and  down  by 
the  door  of  every  bed-room  in  the  house,  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  squeaked  out  his  shrill  pipe,  disturb- 
ing slumber — not  easily  obtained,  and  not  very 
long  enjoyed. 
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Our  dinner  was  jovial  enough  :  many  were  the 
toasts  given  in  rapid  succession ;  and  there  ap- 
peared, what  I  am  sure  was  sincere,  a  general  wish 
for  the  young  laird's  prosperity.  About  nine,  it 
was  announced  that  the  ball  would  be  imme- 
diately commenced  :  so,  finishing  our  last  bumpers, 
we  repaired  to  the  barn,  in  which  were  congre- 
gated all  the  females,  one  might  suppose,  of  the 
island  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  part 
of  Islay,  which  belonged  to  his  uncle,  of  Sunder- 
land, every  inch  of  the  territory  was  the  young 
laird's.  He  selected  a  very  nice  lassie,  and 
stepped  it  merrily  in  a  Highland  reel ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reel  of  Highlanders,  which  certainly 
gave  me  a  correct  idea  of  that  dance,  and  the 
Highland  fling.  Their  agility  and  activity  sur- 
passed my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  they 
kicked  their  feet  about  in  a  style  which  would 
embarrass  a  French  dancer ;  and  every  now  and 
then  the  stamp  of  the  foot,  the  clap  of  the  hand, 
and  the  voice,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  double 
shuffle  and  twirl.  This  was  well  contrasted  with 
the  Opera  step  of  one  of  our  officers,  who  had 
been   much    in   France,    and   who    danced  very 
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gracefully :  he  was  sliding  through  the  reel  with 
turned-out  toe,  and  steady  body,  unbent  knee, 
and  still  arm — one  was  all  animation  and  fire, 
the  other  all  ease  and  elegance.  It  had  a  very 
good  effect ;  and  amongst  those  who  were  sober 
enough  to  see  a  hole  through  a  grating,  it  gave 
rise  to  much  comment  on  nationality. 

Whilst  we  were  thus  footing  it  merrily  in  the 
barn,  the  Devil  whispered  into  one  of  our  men's 
ears,  that  the  house  was  perfectly  deserted,  and 
that  he  might  resume  his  juvenile  avocations  with- 
out fear  of  detection.  •  The  devil  was  right  in  one 
respect,  but  wrong  in  the  other.  The  thief  found 
the  house  untenanted  ;  I  believe  the  cook  was 
dancing,  and  I  know,  Gio,  the  Italian  servant, 
was  whispering  his  broken  English  into  the  ears 
of  a  sandy-haired  daughter  of  the  North.  It  ap- 
peared the  dishonest  sailor  roamed  through  all 
the  rooms,  and,  after  weighing  probabilities  of 
detection,  against  a  profitable  seizure,  the  imp  of 
avarice,  which  tempted  him  to  break  through  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  to  violate  every  sacred 
right,  prompted  him  to  take  a  handsome  watch, 
which  I  believe  was  more  valuable  from  its  being 
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an  old  family  recorder  of  time,  than  for  its  curious 
worked  case,  or  splendid  appearance.  To  this  the 
thief  added  some  few  stray  coins — and  thus,  full 
of  plunder,  he  joined  the  dance,  and  finished  his 
unmanly  evening,  by  getting  as  drunk  as  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  sleeping  in  the  barn  until  the 
boat  in  the  morning  conveyed  him  and  his  plun- 
der on  board. 

It  was  soon  rumoured,  the  next  day,  that  the 
laird  had  been  robbed  during  the  evening  festi- 
vities :  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  time,  because 
he  remembered,  when  he  went  to  dress,  seeing 
the  watch  on  his  table.  Such  a  breach  of  hos- 
pitality excited  the  generous  indignation  of  the 
Highlanders  ;  and  many  were  the  inquiries  if  the 
thief  had  been  detected.  Amongst  themselves, 
they  acquitted  each  other  of  so  dishonorable  an 
intention ;  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  by  ac- 
cident they  might  have  a  villain  amongst  them, 
who  would  so  far  outstep  the  laws  of  honour,  as  to 
have  been  guilty  of  so  base  an  act — and,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  event,  they  confidently  asked  if  the 
English  thief  had  been  detected.  However  highly 
we  prized  the  generous  straightforward  manner  of 
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the  Highlanders,  we  by  no  means  relished  this 
wholesale  national  insult;  and  we  had  just  as 
much  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  English 
sailor,  as  the  Islanders  had  in  their  compa- 
nions. A  very  rigid  search  was  instituted  fore 
and  aft ;  the  bags  were  turned  inside  out — every 
shirt,  stocking,  pocket,  and  tobacco-box  in  the 
ship  were  overhauled — every  man  who  was  on 
shore  that  night  was  slightly  accused — every  mo- 
ment required  to  be  accounted  for;  and,  in  short, 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  first-lieutenant,  who  was 
a  very  sharp  clever  fellow,  put  in  force  to  dis- 
cover the  offender.  We  now  began  to  hold  up 
our  heads,  and  to  venture  an  opinion,  that,  by  an 
accident  in  nature,  a  dishonest  Highlander  might 
have  been  born  on  the  island  of  Islay  :  the  very 
idea  was  scouted,  and  the  rough  man  of  the  heath- 
covered  mountains  quite  ridiculed  such  a  notion, 
saying,  "  Aweel,  aweel,  you'll  no  go  far  to  sea, 
without  finding  the  watch."  I  am  free  to  confess, 
I  for  one  began  to  think  so  plain  a  statement 
very  derogatory  to  the  nation  at  large ;  and 
had  I  been  able  to  have  faced  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, who   was   employed    "pitching    a   bar" 
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about  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  which  he  balanced 
and  turned  in  the  air,  with  the  apparent  ease 
that  I  should  a  walking-stick,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable we  might  have  stood  forward  to  avenge 
our  national  insult.  But  independently  of  having 
seen  this  pitching  the  bar,  I  had  seen  my  friend 
play  at  "  Put:"  this  game  consists  of  holding  a 
large  stone  balanced  in  the  right  hand,  and  then 
throwing  it ;  the  man  who  "  puts"  it  the  furthest, 
winning  the  stakes,  and  being  acknowledged  the 
strongest  man.  The  Highlanders  who  practise 
this  game  early  in  youth,  and  who  thus  strengthen 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  from  eternal  practice  be- 
come most  powerful  people  in  any  manual  exer- 
cise, and  lift  weights  quite  beyond  an  English 
gentleman's  comprehension.  I  could  not  with 
both  hands,  and  I  am  not  a  very  weak  man,  even 
stir  the  stone  which  these  youths  were  playing 
with;  and  therefore  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  if 
'  the  better  part  of  valour  is  not  discretion.'  For  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  Arab's  crew,  be  it  recorded, 
that  they  keenly  felt  the  insult,  and  resolved  to 
fathom  its  truth.  Amongst  themselves  they  looked 
up  the  characters  of  the  men  who  had  been  on 
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shore  that  night,  and  the  subsequent  conversation 
of  each.  Suspicion  fell  on  one  of  the  main-top- 
men,  who  was  seen  going  into  the  cable-tier  once 
or  twice ;  a  search  was  instituted,  and  between 
two  of  the  beams  the  watch  and  money  were  dis- 
covered. When  this  was  announced,  it  excited  no 
words  of  contempt,  no  expressions  of  surprise ; 
the  Highlanders  never  noticed  it,  for  they  consi- 
dered it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  would  perhaps 
have  been  cruelly  mortified,  had  we  sailed  without 
making  the  discovery.  They  felt  just  as  certain 
that  we  had  the  thief,  as  they  did  of  their  own  ex- 
istence :  the  only  surprise  I  heard  expressed,  was, 
that  we  had  not  found  him  out  before.  It  was 
resolved  to  hand  the  thief  over  to  the  civil  power ; 
and  we  were  directed  to  attend  the  trial,  which 
was  to  take  place  at  Inverary.  This  affair  ac- 
counts for  our  visiting  Loch  Fyne.  We  attended 
the  trial,  and  the  man  was  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation. 

At  the  post-office  of  the  little  village  which 
stands  near  the  lodge-gate  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  splendid  talc-built  castle,  I  found  an  offi- 
cial letter,  desiring  me  to  repair  to  Plymouth  in 
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any  manner  I  thought  best,  and  there  to  join  the 
Lee.  I  never  in  all  my  life  received  a  piece  of 
intelligence  with  half  the  feeling  of  regret  that  I 
did  this.  To  say  we  were  comfortable  in  that 
happy  vessel,  is  not  doing  justice  to  Captain 
Simeon.  Never  were  men  better  assorted  to  make 
each  other  comfortable.  We  had  every  luxury  on 
board  that  money  could  procure ;  we  did  our  duty 
cheerfully  together;  and,  when  the  day's  work 
was  ended,  we  enjoyed  our  society  either  on  shore 
or  on  board,  and  spent  our  lives  without  murmur 
and  without  discontent.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
ship  which  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  what  might  be 
done  to  insure  contentment  on  board  of  an  eigh- 
teen-gun  brig,  where  the  accommodations  are 
small,  the  society  mixed,  and  the  work  hard,  like 
the  Arab ;  and  very  vainly  did  I  endeavour  in 
after-life  to  make  ships  under  my  command 
equally  efficient  and  equally  comfortable.  I  left 
her  with  regret ;  and  when  shortly  afterwards  she 
was  lost,  and  every  man  and  boy  perished — no 
one  knows  how — it  gave  me  the  sincerest  pleasure 
to  find  that  all  the  officers  had  been  changed. 
Much  as  we  must  all  regret  the  untimely  loss  of 
so  many  brave  men,  over  whose  fate  the  ocean  of 
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uncertainty  still  rolls,  yet  was  it  gratifying  to  find 
that  none  of  tho§e  who  shared  my  friendship,  and 
with  whom  I  had  been  so  long  acquainted,  added 
to  the  melancholy  account  in  this  disastrous  oc- 
currence. It  was  reported  that  the  Arab  had 
been  seen,  under  a  crowd  of  canvass,  in  chase  of  a 
smuggler;  but  all  that  was  ever  known  of  her 
loss  was,  that  such  an  event  had  happened  ;  that 
some  hats  and  musical  instruments  had  been 
picked  up,  the  former  having  the  ship's  name 
on  them ;  and  that  a  spar  or  two,  the  tell-tales  of 
shipwrecks,  had  floated  near  the  Island  of  Arran- 
more.  I  can  very  easily  pardon  the  reader  who 
wishes  I  had  not  been  superseded,  as  he  might 
have  been  spared  some  scenes  of  woe  in  another 
climate.  I  left  my  abode  of  comfort  and  em- 
barked on  board  the  steam-boat,  which  gave  me  a 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Clyde,  and  was 
landed  at  Greenock.  From  here  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Loch  Lomond,  and  afterwards  steamed  it  to  Glas- 
gow. I  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  after  making  various  tours  and  detours,  I 
embarked  on  board  a  Leith  smack,  and,  with 
barely  enough  money  to  pay  my  passage,  got  safe 
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to  Greenwich,  where  I  disembarked,  and  proceeded 
home.  I  arrived  at  about  half-past  eleven  at 
night.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  stranger  to  me, 
who  seemed  rather  astonished  at  the  cool  manner 
I  took  possession. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but  missis 
is  gone  to  bed,  and  master  is  undressing." 

"  Very  likely,  and  very  proper,"  I  replied,  "  and 
I  shall  follow  their  example.  Tell  the  housemaid  to 
get  a  bed  ready  immediately,  and  take  my  port- 
manteau up  stairs." 

It  so  happened  that  my  mother  was  just  going 
to  bed,  and,  hearing  the  conversation,  asked,  over 
the  bannisters,  what  was  the  matter.  The  butler 
replied  that  "  a  strange  gentleman  said  he  was 
going  to  sleep  in  the  house,  and  wanted  his  bed 
prepared."  I  must  mention  that,  at  this  period, 
the  nation  had  been  alarmed  by  the  numerous 
murders  and  robberies  committed  by  Irish  ser- 
vants, or,  at  any  rate,  if  not  committed  by  them, 
the  poor  Irish  bore  the  blame ;  and  as,  from  my 
residence  in  Ireland,  I  had,  like  any  other  mock- 
ing-bird, picked  up  a  little  of  the  brogue,  the 
butler    concluded    his   answer    by    saying    H  he 
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thought  I  was  an  Irish  gentleman."  No  straw 
ever  ignited  quicker,  when  a  flambeau  and  a 
strong  breeze  came  in  contact,  than  did  my 
mother's  apprehension.  "  Turn  him  out  imme- 
diately, I  desire,"  she  said ;  "we  shall  all  be 
murdered  in  our  beds  !  Ring  the  bell,  Nanny, 
and  call  the  rest  of  the  servants  !  Do  you  hear, 
Roberts? — turn  him  out!"  I  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  consternation  occasioned  by  one 
whose  arrival  had  always  been  hailed  with  joy 
and  affection :  so  I  told  the  butler,  while  I  rum- 
maged my  pockets  to  pay  for  the  hackney-coach, 
to  say  who  I  was,  and  that  really  and  truly  I  was 
my  mother's  own  son.  This  confirmed  her  worst 
apprehensions.  "  It  is  quite  impossible,"  she 
said  ;  "  he  is  in  Ireland !  I  desire,  Mr.  Roberts, 
you  turn  him  out  of  the  house,  and  shut  the  door 
immediately."  In  the  mean  time  the  bells  had 
not  been  idle,  they  had  never  ceased  tinkling; 
and  my  father,  alarmed  at  the  unusual  noise,  came 
out,  like  the  commentatore  in  Don  Juan,  with  a 
light  in  one  hand,  and  dressed  in  his  bed-gown 
and  night-cap ;  the  footmen  had  arrived ;  the 
maids,  who,  from  the  noise,  imagined  the  house 
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was  on  fire,  came  rushing  down  stairs  in  light  and 
careless  vestments  ;  and  the  butler  placed  himself 
between  me  and  my  father,  whom  I  no  sooner  per- 
ceived than  I  made  a  quick  advance  to  rush  into 
his  arms.     This  occasioned  a  scuffle  for  a  second. 
My  mother  and   her  maid  screamed   at  hearing 
what  was  considered  an  attack  ;  the  maids  joined 
in  the  chorus ;    the   footmen  recoiled  a   pace  or 
two,  for  the  panic   was   universal ;  and,  in    the 
midst  of  screams  and  squalls,  I  got  possession  of 
my  father's  unemployed  hand,  and  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter.     It  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sights  in  the  world  to  see  the  maids  retreat — 
for  they  were  but  thinly  garbed— the  native  mo- 
desty which  superseded  one  fear  by  a  greater — the 
careful  manner  with  which  they  folded  their  arms, 
and  the  hasty  step  as  they  flew  up  stairs  amidst 
the  titters  of  the  footmen.  I  was  soon  in  a  comfort- 
able bed,  and  in  a  pleasant  sleep.     I  managed 
to  get  my  commission  for  the  Lee  cancelled,  and 
remained  on  shore,  on  half-pay,  for  two  years — 
during  which  time  I  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
continent,  and  extended  my  stock  of  useful  infor- 
mation.     I  learnt  to   believe   there  were    other 
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people  in  the  world  besides  ourselves,  and  i  got 
rid  of  many  ridiculous  national  prejudices. 

One  morning,  when  at  breakfast,  in  came  a 
long-looking  letter,  which  was  handed  to  me — 
"  On  His  Majesty's  service,"  and  u  John  Wilson 
Croker,"  on  the  cover.  I  had  grown  used  to  the 
shore,  and  had  no  very  anxious  feeling  about 
going  to  sea  again.  But  here  was  an  appoint- 
ment to  join  a  sloop  of  war,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  I  learnt,  or  rather  had  a  hint  given  me, 
was  going  to  the  West-India  station,  and  was  then 
at  Plymouth.  The  captain  was  a  nobleman's 
nephew,  of  very  high  rank ;  and  there  is  always 
some  benefit  in  sailing  under  an  officer  of  good  in- 
terest. Two  or  three  chances  are  in  your  favour  : 
one  is,  that  he  may  take  a  fancy  to  you,  and  ulti- 
mately assist  in  your  promotion  by  his  interest; 
another  is,  that  his  interest  may  be  sufficient  to  get 
an  advance  of  rank  for  himself;  and  then,  if  you 
do  not  get  his  vacancy,  you  may  follow  him  into 
a  larger  ship,  and  thus  cement  the  friendship. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  always  desirable  to  be  under  men 
of  rank  and  gentlemanly  manners ;  their  rebukes 
are  generally  better  worded,  and  convey  more  to 
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a  man  of  acute  feeling  than  the  boisterous  intem- 
perance of  a  mushroom  officer.  I  was  soon  recon- 
ciled to  my  appointment,  and  repaired  to  Ply- 
mouth— found  myself  the  first-lieutenant — got  the 
tops  over  without  an  accident — and  began  actively 
to  make  amends  for  the  two  years'  forgetfulness 
on  nautical  subjects.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  first  volume  I  gave  an  account  of  a  midship- 
man's birth  and  dinner  in  1809.  I  will  now  give 
an  account  of  a  dinner  given  on  board  the  Bri- 
tannia by  the  midshipmen  of  that  ship,  in  1824  ; 
and  we  shall  shortly  see  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  system  of  1815,  in  which  year  the  navy  was 
weeded,  as  they  called  it,  from  some  objectionable 
subjects  who  could  not  produce  a  certificate  that 
they  were  gentlemen,  and  whose  characters  had 
been  examined  with  as  much  scrutiny  as  is  prac- 
tised when  a  man  of  not  overgrown  fortune  is  pro- 
posing to  marry  an  heiress. 

I  received  as  regular  an  invitation  as  I  should 
have  done  from  the  admiral,  "  written  upon  gold- 
edged  paper, 

With  a  niee  little  crow-quill,  delicate  and  new. 
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The  hour  was  fixed  for  six  o'clock,  because  at 
that  time  the  work  of  the  squadron  would  be 
finished  for  the  day.  It  was  requisite  to  have  had 
the  first-lieutenant's  permission  for  this  hour ;  and 
some  arrangement  must  have  been  made  with  the 
purser,  for  he  is  not  obliged  to  burn  coals  because 
the  midshipmen  take  it  into  their  heads  to  give 
dinner-parties  at  six  o'clock.  The  dinner  was 
given  in  the  gun-room,  but  we  assembled  in  the 
admiral's  cabin.  I  found  myself  by  no  means  the 
only  lieutenant ;  two  or  three  belonging  to  the  ship 
dined  there ;  several  officers  of  the  garrison  were 
present,  and  we  sat  down  to  dinner  exactly 
thirty  in  number.  The  table  was  as  well  laid  as 
footmen  could  do  it — there  was  a  profusion  of 
plate,  and  the  glasses,  independently  of  being 
plentiful,  were  of  the  best  manufacture.  Every 
one,  of  course,  was  in  uniform  :  the  easy  manner  of 
the  midshipman  showed  the  vast  benefit  which 
had  accrued  from  his  having  been  placed  on  a 
better  footing,  and  his  rank  in  life  properly  esti- 
mated. There  were  bills  of  fare  on  the  table — one 
of  which,  from  curiosity,  I  pocketed,  and,  I  very 
much  regret,  have  since  mislaid — for  I  should  like 
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to  have  copied  it  here,  to  show  the  elegance  of  the 
entertainment,  and  the  refinement  as  to  selection. 
All  official  restraint  was  carefully  laid  aside,  ex- 
cepting that  which  never  can  be  abandoned — I 
mean  the  use  of  the  word  "  Sir,"  in  speaking  to 
a  senior  officer.  I  know  many  men,  and  myself 
amongst  the  number,  who  never  have  been  able  in 
after  life,  and  when  of  the  same  rank  as  our  former 
captains,  to  get  rid  of  the  stiff  formality  of  always 
using  his  title,  or  of  answering  with  the  official 
monosyllable — "  Sir !"  It  is  an  inveterate,  genteel 
habit,  which  sticks  by  us,  and  which  I  like. 
•'  Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  as  the 
copy  says. 

Every  wine,  or  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  best 
societies  under  similar  circumstances,  sparkled  on 
the  table.  The  conversation  was  instructive  as 
well  as  pleasant ;  and  I  did  not  remark  one  indeli- 
cate allusion — one  improper  expression — until  it 
was  high  time  for  officers,  who  have  to  set  exam- 
ples, to  be  careful  not  to  countenance  any  infringe- 
ment of  discipline  by  their  presence.  There  was 
not  a  luxury  omitted — not  an  impropriety  oc- 
curred ;  and  it  is  with  very  great  satisfaction   I 
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saw  with  my  own  eyes,  after  having  so  long  left  a 
midshipman's  birth,  that  that  which  all  officers  of 
rank  in  the  navy  had  formerly  wished,  had  come 
to  pass — that  the  grade  of  midshipman  had  be- 
come synonymous  with  that  of  gentleman  :  no 
man  can  now  consider  his  son  degraded  by  going 
into  the  navy,  or  associating  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cockpit.  I  returned  to  my  charge  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  at  which  time  the  party  were 
gradually  diminishing!  and  I  laid  my  head  down 
with  the  perfect  conviction  that  a  beneficial  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  junior  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession. 


END    OF     VOL.    II. 
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